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Summary 


Spatial analysis of specific building types, combined with the thematic 
inquiry of corresponding sculpture, has proven to be a helpful method 
in gaining more developed insights into the hierarchical distribution and 
use of ritual and administrative “space” in Classic Maya (A.D. 250-900) city 
centres. Evidence suggests that monumental art, its subject matter, and its 
placement were exploited by the Maya elite as instruments of communi- 
cation and control at important Maya sites. Drawing on specific examples 
from Palenque, in this study I demonstrate how “access analysis” of build- 
ing group “archetypes” (Andrews 1975) can be used to detect shifts in the 
thematic content of monumental art, subject to differences in accessibility. 
I argue that sculpture and other artistic media assigned to distinct types of 
spaces (differentiated by progressive enclosure, channeled movement, and 
changes in elevation) may, like the spaces themselves, be sorted from most 
“public” to most “private,” and the scenes, activities, and symbolism rep- 
resented can be characterised similarly. Underpinning my investigation is 
the premise that “public space” and “private space” correspond to notions 
of “common space” and “elite space” and, furthermore, that monumental 
art contained within common and elite categories of space was accessed by 
corresponding common and elite audiences. 

The presence of divergent sculptural themes at varying levels of accessi- 
bility in both the Cross Group and the early phases of the Palace at Palenque 
indicates that different types of imagery were directed at different audiences 
at Palenque. Although the Palace Group investigation detected some corre- 
spondence between spatial context and differences in the themes represented 
at the earlier stages of its development, analysis of subsequent phases implies 
that the importance of sculptural embellishment gradually diminished over 
time. The declining significance of sculpture and other decoration in the 
Palenque Palace is signaled by the relatively minor artistic contributions at 
later phases and by changes in the accessibility of artwork that existed prior 
to the structural modifications undertaken by later rulers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The objectives of this book are to describe the methods 
and present the results of an investigation into the utili- 
sation of sculpture by the Classic Maya as “signposting,” 
as a means of signaling the function and the hierarchical 
division of ritual and administrative “spaces” in a city cen- 
tre. Due to limitations in the breadth of literacy among 
the greater Maya (A.D. 250-900) population, imagery 
(as displayed on monuments and architecture) was used 
by the Maya elite as a supplementary communicative 
tool. Monumental art was used to signal, among other 
things, the “identities of sacred places and [their] func- 
tion through sculptural composition ...to people using 
them or coming into the spaces they addressed” (Schele 
and Mathews 1998: 27). Most often, attempts to under- 
stand the function and exclusivity of space within Clas- 
sic Maya city centres have focused on the interpretation 
of architectural variation (i.e., points of restricted access 
implying public and private domains; see Harrison 1970; 
Andrews 1975; Pendergast 1992). Additional methods 
of inquiry have included epigraphic decipherment, eth- 
nohistoric investigation, ethnographic analogy, and anal- 
ysis of artefact residues and their distribution (e.g., Fash 
1983; Schele and Mathews 1998; McAnany and Plank 
2001). 

A primary objective of the present inquiry was to 
determine whether an analysis of the spatial distribu- 
tion of sculpture within a Maya site would influence 
current proposals concerning elite-civic demarcation and 
area function maintained by ethnographic, ethnohis- 
toric, artefactual, and epigraphic assessment. My inten- 
tion was to apply a social dimension to the inquiry of 
“space” through the analysis of behaviour and symbol- 
ism represented on monumental art and architecture. It 
is argued that among the Maya “a full range of activities 
took place in residential compounds, including lineage 


festivals, administrative overseeing, manufacture, gather- 
ing of tribute, adjudications, child rearing, food prepa- 
ration, and a hundred other enterprises” (Schele and 
Mathews 1998: 29). As noted by Tilley (1994: 10-11), 
the “spatial experience [should not be viewed as] inno- 
cent and neutral, but invested with power relating to age, 
gender, social position and relationships with others. Dif- 
ferent societies, groups and individuals act out their lives 
in different spaces.” I saw value in establishing whether 
imagery, as displayed on monumental art and architec- 
ture, could further contribute to our understanding of 
social order and control within important Maya sites. 
Cross-culturally, the utilisation of visual media to com- 
municate to the broader masses has long been acknowl- 
edged. For the “Greeks, mythologic, heroic, or historic 
sculpture represented something which had a very vivid 
interest for everyone. Similarly. . . mediaeval monuments 
[and] statuary had a meaning perfectly understood by 
all; it was a means of instruction. The iconography of 
our great northern cathedrals is a veritable encyclopedia 
instructing the multitude through the eyes” (Viollet-le- 
Duc 1987: 214). 

“Access analysis” of archetypal building groups, com- 
bined with the thematic—analytical investigation of fixed 
sculptural media (positioned within specific spatial con- 
texts), has proven to be an effective method of assessing 
the role that imagery played in signaling the function and 
hierarchical division of bounded space. General questions 
that I sought to address in my inquiry were: (1) What 
was it that motivated the Maya elite to position sculpture 
where they did? (2) Is there specific imagery marking spe- 
cific spaces? (3) Acknowledging the multidimensionality 
of meaning communicated by Maya sculpture, are there 
embedded within compositions clues as to how certain 
space was used and socially demarcated? 
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1 Northern Maya Lowlands 
2 Southern Maya Lowlands 
3 Maya Highlands 


Map showing major sites in the Maya region. Mathews (1996: 3), reprinted with permission. 


Region and Cultural Background 


The modern states and countries that collectively com- 
prise the Maya region are the Mexican states of Yucatan, 
Quintana Roo, Campeche, Tabasco, and Chiapas, as well 
as Guatemala, Belize, and the westernmost regions of 
Honduras and El Salvador. With a cultural tradition 
extending at least as far back as 2,500 years, the ancient 
Maya were successful farmers, traders, and builders 
of cities that maintained large populations of inhabi- 
tants. In the past, the people of Mesoamerica shared a 


common cultural tradition — more specifically, “defini- 
tions about how to grow and distribute food, what con- 
stituted government, and how the world worked, both 
on the mundane and the cosmological level” (Schele and 
Mathews 1998: 15). Speaking many of the languages 
spoken by their ancient predecessors, descendants of the 
ancient Maya (numbering in the millions) still live in tra- 
ditional houses in close proximity to the cities once ruled 
by their ancestors (Mathews 1996: 2). 

Shortly after 1,000 B.c. the Maya began to con- 
struct their cities in the lowland forests and the 
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highland mountains of Central America. The configu- 
ration of basic building groups in Maya centres mim- 
icked, in their general layout and design, family com- 
pounds made from pole and thatch. Family compounds 
generally comprised a square central plaza surrounded 
on three sides by a platform surmounted by inward fac- 
ing structures. Today, little survives of these residential 
structures that once occupied the peripheries of city cen- 
tres. Their presence, size, and orientation, however, can 
be surmised from surviving earth mounds. Referred to 
as patio-groups, hundreds have been excavated. Patio- 
groups usually comprise two to six buildings that sur- 
round a central courtyard. Often arranged in clusters 
numbering between five and twelve, these architectural 
assemblages represent the basic building prototype in 
Maya settlement studies (Willey 1980: 255-256). 

The Classic Period (A.D. 250-900) was characterised 
by the rapid growth of kingdoms, where ongoing conflict 
after the fifth century A.D. between city-states resulted 
in two great alliances comprising many of the smaller 
kingdoms of the Maya region. These great alliances were 
to be headed by two great “super-powers,” Calakmul 
and Tikal (Schele and Mathews 1998: 17-18). Once 


the foci of ritual and administrative overseeing, some of 
the finest examples of major city centres of the period 
included Palenque, Yaxchilan, Bonampak, Tikal, Copan, 
and Piedras Negras. In the northern Maya lowlands, other 
Maya cites thrived towards the end of the Classic Period; 
included among these were Chichen Itza, Xcalumk’in, 
and the ‘Puuc’ cities of Uxmal, Kabah, Sayil, and Labna 
(see map of Maya region). 

Architectural features commonly associated with 
major city centres include pyramidal temples, vaulted 
multiroomed palaces supported by single or multiter- 
raced platforms, and the presence of one or more ball- 
courts. Artistic features commonly appearing in major 
centres include monolithic stelae and altars, most often 
positioned around plazas in the city’s core. In addition, 
the larger Maya sites generally comprise several building 
groups connected by a network of causeways (Bullard 
1960: 360-361 ), the longest of which may have provided 
access to smaller neighbouring sites. During the Classic 
Period, the western Maya lowlands also saw the rise of 
many subordinate centres, some of the largest of which 
were affiliated with sites like Yaxchilan (e.g., La Pasadita) 
and Piedras Negras (e.g., El Cayo). 


Defining the Maya built environment 


1.1. Architecture, space, and cognition 


Since ancient times, cities and towns have incorporated 
dominant architectural features as a means of signaling 
the priorities of civic and/or elite populations, as a way 
of making apparent the hierarchy of popular or imposed 
institutions, whether religious, governmental, or techno- 
logical in nature. Often it has been architectural features, 
such as the degree of decoration displayed on buildings, 
combined with the relative size of functionally specific 
structures, that have been used as a way of signaling this 
order of priority, where building size has been especially 
important in communication over distance. Traditionally, 
the term “skyline” referred to a line in the distance where 
the earth and sky met. Today, the term has come to 
represent those buildings of a town or city visible at a dis- 
tance on the horizon (Kostof 1991: 279). More often the 
prominent buildings influence how a city is perceived, sig- 
naling the prevailing social and/or political order of the 
time. For instance, in modern societies it is the secular 
architecture of enterprise that now dominates the land- 
scape of most cities, where corporate skyscrapers now 
overshadow the religious architecture of churches and 
cathedrals (Kostof 1991: 280-294). In the ancient past, 
funerary monuments and temple architecture outshone 
all other forms, the most prominent being the Ziggurats 
of Mesopotamia and the temples and pyramids of Egypt 
and Mesoamerica. 

It is argued that “environmental cognition is a 
vitally important part of the interaction between people 
and their physical surroundings” (Walmsley 1988: 22). 
Human beings both seek and create meaning from the 
landscape as a way of establishing some sense of order 
and security, raising questions as to what can and cannot 
be interpreted symbolically. For some time it has been 
acknowledged that “everything can assume symbolic 
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significance” (Jaffé 1966: 232), whether natural objects 
like stones, plants, animals, mountains, wind, water, and 
fire, or things made by human beings such as houses, 
boats, and cars (Jaffé 1966: 232). It is through symbolic 
constructs that we as human beings assign meaning to a 
world that can and cannot be experienced directly. More 
specifically, “place naming, star naming, maps, myth and 
tale, the orientation of buildings, the spatial implications 
in dances and ceremonies, all facilitate the construction 
and maintenance of spatial patterns of the world in which 
the individual must live and act” (Hallowell 1977: 133). 

In an environment shaped by the human constructs 
imposed upon it, much of the meaning communicated by 
the landscape comes from symbols contrived as regulatory 
mechanisms. For example, symbols may be used to signal 
function, accessibility, order of importance, acceptable 
behaviour in a particular environment, the intensity at 
which a given activity is performed, in addition to the rel- 
ative significance of proximity (Walmsley 1988: 21-22). 
One function of symbols and rules encoded within the 
landscape is to articulate domains, for example, separat- 
ing public and private localities and ensuring appropriate 
levels of inclusion, exclusion, interaction, and protection 
(Rapoport 1977: 289). In this sense, the built environ- 
ment may be viewed as influencing how, in what context, 
and under what conditions individuals and/or groups 
interact and communicate with each other (Rapoport 
1976: 19). 

Spatial attributes are primarily understood in terms 
of the static and shifting relationships between objects 
contained within them, as the ability to perceive space 
relies on discerning the proximity of things in relation to 
other things. Spatial perception permits individuals to ori- 
ent themselves, coordinate behaviour with others, as well 
as manipulate and transform their environment, whereas 
culturally constituted views of space permit people to 
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participate in a world that is commonly perceived and 
understood (Hallowell 1977: 132). The distribution of 
space in the built environment displays patterns because 
of the influence of culture; different cultures comprise 
different rules, which guide behaviour and subsequently 
affect the design and organisation of architectonic space. 
Rules affect the placement, distribution, and utilisation of 
architectural features assigned to the landscape; therefore, 
the built environment can be understood in terms of the 
rules encoded within it (Rapoport 1977: 14). The effect 
that culture has on spatial patterning is discernible when 
comparing the urban landscapes of different countries. 
For example, the layout of North American cities such as 
New York generally conform to a grid pattern, whereas 
cities such as Paris in France display a more hierarchi- 
cal layout where streets radiate outward from an archi- 
tectonic epicentre (Nanda 1994: 81). In both examples, 
navigating through a city would make more sense to those 
people who reside in it, as particular cultures determine 
what emphasis is placed on spatial relationships, in addi- 
tion to the significance of objects and reference points 
used for spatial orientation (Hallowell 1977: 131). 

Human beings view themselves, in addition to 
objects, as being “in” space; consequently, they function 
as points of reference from which the rest of the world is 
perceived. “What spatial orientation . . . involves is a con- 
stant awareness of varying relations between the “self” and 
other objects in a spatial schema of traditionally defined 
points” (Hallowell 1977: 133). Subsequently, to be ori- 
ented in a world that extends beyond the senses, the 
individual must view himself or herself in relation to a 
greater spatial plan, perceiving the self relative to objects 
and things conceived rather than seen (Hallowell 1977: 
134). Social, psychological, and cultural aspects are repre- 
sented in spatial terms, in “the intervals, relationships and 
distances between people and people, people and things, 
and things and things . . . [that lie] at the heart of the built 
environment” (Rapoport 1977: 9). Accordingly, features 
that we assign to space become markers of human action, 
values, and experiences and it is culture that determines 
the way in which these markers are ordered and inter- 
preted (Pearson and Richards 1994a: 4). 

The arrangements of architectural features in the built 
environment are affected by how people relate to each 
other in space, and are therefore subject to variation 
depending on behavioural context. Space articulated by 
architecture provides a “physical frame” to behaviour and 
allows architecture to be interpreted as arenas of “activity 
and performance of a range of social and cultural roles” 
(Arnold 2002: 135). Grahame (1997) points out that, in 
attempting to understand spatial layout in architecture, 
it becomes important to note that human beings are not 


simply located in space, but that they also have feelings 
towards space. Because of this emotional response to the 
environment, and the fact that social interaction occurs 
within it, space is constantly altered and transformed. It 
is through this process that structure is assigned to the 
world not only in a physical sense but morally, socially, 
and cosmologically, as it is through constructs derived 
through classification and categorisation that our sense of 
morality and social order are manifested and transformed. 

It remains important to consider the relationship 
between space, social structure, and social consciousness; 
in this way the experience of architecture may be viewed 
as an interaction between subjective feeling and exter- 
nal influences (Arnold 2002: 134). There are three forms 
of knowledge that collectively control the way individu- 
als perceive and react to their environments. They are: 
(1) operational knowledge, (2) responsive knowledge, 
and (3) inferential knowledge. Combined, these three 
forms of knowledge do two things: First, they facilitate 
movement, and, second, they provide a general frame of 
reference by which individuals understand and relate to 
their environment (Walmsley 1988: 21-22). 

Operational knowledge relates to a person’s under- 
standing of the system or mode of operation in a given 
environment. By committing to memory such things as 
locations and physical attributes important to the func- 
tioning of an environment, one acquires this form of 
knowledge. In modern-day towns and cities, examples 
would include buildings, parks, and other features that, in 
addition to providing spatial contexts for activities (e.g., 
education, administration, and recreation), provide cues 
for the successful navigation around structured environ- 
ments. 

An individual’s responsive knowledge comes as a 
result of reactions to distinctive features in the physical 
environment that stand out to differentiate elements — 
features such as the colour, size, and elaborateness of 
buildings — and the presence of communicative media, 
such as signs and billboards. Like operational knowledge, 
responsive knowledge provides cues that may assist in the 
selection of appropriate routes through an environment. 
To Walmsley (1988), knowledge of a place may also be 
derived from sounds and smells, which also fall under the 
category of responsive knowledge. 

At the centre of inferential knowledge is the human 
being’s ability to create systems of generalised categories 
to help organise and understand his or her environment. 
Inferential knowledge differs from both the operational 
and responsive forms in the sense that it is not derived 
from direct experience but rather through the individual’s 
ability to extrapolate beyond what he or she has previously 
experienced and to probabilistically infer things that have 
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not been experienced directly. Walmsley (1988) uses the 
modern example to make his point, noting how prior 
experience with a central business district may allow an 
individual to survey the skyline of an unvisited city and 
discern the proximity of its central business district based 
on the proximity and height of certain buildings. 

As a result of the three forms of knowledge just 
described (operational, responsive, and inferential), cities 
and towns come to be known in terms of the actions 
of the occupants, the images projected by the environ- 
ment, and the systems of symbols and categories selected 
to order and classify features of the landscape (Walm- 
sley 1988: 21-22). Contrast in architecture is impor- 
tant in providing identity to formal systems leading to 
mutual reinforcement where a duality of interdependence 
is attained by the tension of opposing characteristics. 
Examples of these paired oppositions include solid/void, 
dominant/subordinate, positive/negative, complex/ 
simple, high/low, large/small, wide/narrow, and also 
public/private (von Meiss 1990: 44; see also Pearson and 
Richards 1994a: 24). 


1.2. Classic Maya architecture 
and spatial planning 


Maya cities were affected by a number of factors, prin- 
cipally social, economic, engineering, historical, and 
ideational influences (Ashmore and Sabloff 2002: 202; 
see also Ashmore and Sabloff 2003). In attempting to 
understand intent in the configuration of Maya architec- 
ture, discerning the weight that each influential factor has 
had on the arrangement of architectural features from site 
to site remains an ongoing problem, as it was a mix of 
factors that controlled the size, orientation, and general 
layout of architectonic space in Maya centres. For exam- 
ple, climate would have affected the choices made in the 
design and orientation of buildings — factors such as pre- 
vailing winds, ventilation, and maximisation of seasonal 
light (Aveni and Hartung 1986: 3). Furthermore, pres- 
sures caused by population growth would have affected 
the concentration and distribution of architectural fea- 
tures. For example, ancient Maya settlements in the Petén 
Region resemble modern industrial centres in the sense 
that increases in populations forced neighbouring cities 
and towns to coalesce. In such instances, breaks between 
settlements may completely disappear, whereas civic and 
political identities are retained (Bullard 1960: 371). 


1.2.1. Topography and architecture 


In most other parts of the world the spread of human 
settlement has often followed the contours of the 


landscape where the orientation and alignment of streets, 
buildings, and settlements follow the course of rivers, 
coastlines, and other natural features (Kostof 1991: 53- 
57). Acknowledging the influence that topography has on 
the alignment and distribution of architecture, it is clear 
that local topography would have affected the arrange- 
ment of architectural features in Maya city centres. The 
topography that characterises the Maya region is largely 
diverse, encompassing volcanic mountains bordering the 
Pacific coast and lowland tropical rainforests (Mathews 
1996: 2). As a result, “the flood plains of Copan and 
Quirigua; the sloping banks of the Pasion River; the hills 
along the Usumacinta River; the mountainous shelf of 
Palenque; the alluvial plains of Comalcalco and the flat 
Northern Yucatan plain all offered different challenges to 
the ancient builder” (Pollock 1965: 389-390). Terrain 
that is steep or hilly limits options for the placement, ori- 
entation, and design of architectural features, diminishing 
the level of control that an architect and/or builder has 
over how a structure or a group of structures may be con- 
figured. Alternatively, in flat terrain where topographical 
constraints are less prevalent, one would expect the con- 
trol over the design and configuration of architectural 
features to increase substantially. 

The negative effect that topography might have on the 
distribution of architecture is often minimised by what 
has been described as “amendments to the landscape” 
(Kostof 1991: 55), where land was forced, through a pro- 
cess of modification, to abide by the architectural plan 
imposed on it. These modifications have included the 
leveling and terracing of hills for either farming or the 
erection of buildings, the clearing of forests, reclamation 
of swamps, the diversion of rivers, and the construction 
of elevated platforms. One expression of higher architec- 
tonic control may be that a settlement appears less organic 
in form and more regimented in its overall configuration, 
although a direct correlation cannot be drawn between 
regular and irregular architectural planning and horizon- 
tal or undulating terrain. Kostof (1991: 55) reminds us 
that the banks of the Nile at Thebes “hosted a lively tangle 
of the residential quarters, while the tossed topography 
of the western slopes was the setting for formally planned 
units (the mortuary temples).” 


1.2.2. Building materials and construction 
techniques 


Because of varied accessibility to raw materials, construc- 
tion differed from region to region, affecting the general 
appearance of surviving architecture. For example, in the 
southeastern lowlands, sandstone, rhyolite, and marble 
were quarried and used at sites such as Quirigua, whereas 
trachyte was used at Copan (Sharer 1994: 631). In the 
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Maya highlands, pyramids were built with rammed earth 
and in the lowland region with stone rubble (Schele 
and Mathews 1998: 17). At Comalcalco in Tabasco, 
limestone was not readily available, so consequently 
fired brick and shell were used as an effective alternative 
(Hammond 1982: 249). Other locally acquired building 
materials included tuff, sandstone, slate, and dolomite. 
By mixing lime mortar and rock, an effective adhesive 
was concocted. 

Transportation of quarried stone was undertaken 
using manpower; beasts of burden were not exploited by 
the Maya. Itis probable that the Maya used a combination 
of ropes, rollers, and ramps to transport and maneuver 
heavier stone blocks into position (Pollock 1965: 396- 
397). Most often dry stone rubble was used as a fill to 
support superstructures; soil or dressed stone was then 
placed over the mass. The exploitation of rich limestone 
beds in the northern, southern, and central lowlands by 
ancient builders has provided archaeologists with some 
of the best extant examples of Maya masonry architec- 
ture and art. Plaster produced from the burning of the 
limestone was also used to embellish architectural fea- 
tures with sculptured elements, in addition to smoothing 
the interior and exterior of buildings as well as surfacing 
plazas and courtyards (Pollock 1965: 386-389; Sharer 
1994: 631). 

Many of the stone structures present in Maya city cen- 
tres, whilst they varied geographically, were surveyed to 
a relatively high degree of accuracy. The Maya consid- 
ered any structural angle between 80 and 100 degrees to 
be a right angle and a slope of 3 degrees or less to be 
horizontal or flat. Some of the devices used in the plan- 
ning and construction of buildings and associated sculp- 
ture were the lever, the plumb bob, and the water level 
(Hammond 1982: 249). The symmetry of buildings, as 
well as the sculpture that adorns them, is one of the first 
things striking the observer when viewing Maya architec- 
ture. Symmetry in architecture and sculptural design was 
controlled by using a cord as a measuring device. First, a 
section of cord was cut to a particular body length (e.g., 
shoulder to outstretched hand); this cord was then used 
as a unit of length to mark out a square to the required 
dimensions. Through a process of halving and stretching 
this cord to determine the portions of the square, this 
basic shape could be accurately divided or expanded to 
derive shapes with “golden mean” proportions (Schele 
and Mathews 1998: 35). To ensure the balanced and 
harmonious appearance of buildings and their sculptured 
surfaces, the Maya used this simple but elegant method 
of measurement. 

A common characteristic of Classic Maya masonry 
architecture is the confined nature of interior spaces 


(Sharer 1994: 634). One reason for this was 


technological — the corbelled vault was a common com- 
ponent in Maya architecture that provided no structural 
support to the structures in which they appeared (Pol- 
lock 1965: 402). The corbelled vault was constructed 
by stacking successive courses of stone inward until they 
met at the top where a final capstone was placed. Unlike 
a “true arch,” in a corbelled vault, adjacent stones do not 
support each other, providing a powerfully incorporated 
whole. Consequently, the configuration is weaker, relying 
on massive walls to support the vault. For this reason, the 
widths of rooms within most Maya masonry buildings 
rarely exceeded 3 metres, and structures often do not 
exceed more than one storey (Sharer 1994: 634-637). 


1.2.3. Regional variations in Maya 
architecture 


Whilst acknowledging similarities in architectural tradi- 
tions throughout the ancient Maya world, there are some 
regional differences that should be outlined here briefly. 
There are four principal styles that characterise Clas- 
sic Maya architecture; these are the Petén architectural 
style, the Usumacinta architectural style, the Southeastern 
Lowland architectural style, and the Puuc architectural 
style (Sharer 1994: 637-639; see also Andrews 1975: 
30-32). 

Maya buildings varied regionally because of variations 
in local trends as well as differences in historical and artis- 
tic traditions. Petén-style architecture of the central low- 
lands is characterised by massive platforms that supported 
heavy structures with small interior spaces, in addition to 
single entrances and huge mosaic roofcombs. The geo- 
graphical extent of this regional style is not well defined, 
although it probably stretches as far as Calakmul to the 
north and the modern border of Belize to the east. Char- 
acteristics ofthe Usumacinta architectural style are lighter 
roofcombs and structures with multiple doorways posi- 
tioned on natural rises or hills. This architectural style 
encompasses sites such as Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, and 
Bonampak, as well as Palenque; however, Palenque archi- 
tecture represents a technological development in this 
style. The inclusion of medial walls shared by parallel 
vaulted rooms combined with inward sloping mansard 
roofing permitted the supporting walls of structures at 
Palenque to be less massive (Sharer 1994: 637-638). A 
consequence of this design was that it permitted the inte- 
rior of buildings to be made wider and more open, also 
allowing the number of entrances to be increased (Miller 
1999: 38). 

Copán, the most southern of all Maya sites (Miller 
1999: 49), characterises the southeastern architectural 
style with its monumental staircases and elaborate Early 
Classic stucco sculpture. During the Late Classic Period, 
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less emphasis was placed on stucco modeling at Copan, 
being replaced by a form of mosaic sculpture that was 
finished in plaster. Both Quirigua and Lubaantun would 
probably fall within this style (Sharer 1994: 638; see also 
Hammond 1975 and Miller 1999: 48-54). 

Finally, Late Classic Puuc style architecture of the 
northern lowlands, which peaked between A.D. 771 and 
A.D. 790, is characterised by structures consisting of either 
single or multiple entrances surmounted by a small plain 
roofcomb. Typically, the exterior of Puuc-style buildings 
was covered by a veneer of limestone masonry adhered to 
a concrete mass (Kowalski 1998: 404). Some of the finest 
examples of Puuc-style architecture are found at sites such 
as Uxmal, Kabah, and Sayil (Kowalski 1998: 401-402). 
Little stucco sculpture is associated with Puuc-style archi- 
tecture; generally the lower halves of Puuc buildings are 
plain, with the upper portions of the building display- 
ing most of the decoration (Kowalski 1998: 404). The 
buildings are often decorated with highly elaborate stone 
mosaics; the designs include masks, serpents, stepped fret 
patterns, lattice and columnar designs, as well as various 
other geometric patterns (Greene Robertson 1994: 209). 
This style of architecture is thought to have been emu- 
lated by Post Classic sites such as Tulum and Mayapan 
(Sharer 1994: 638-640). 

The goal of the ancient Maya builders and architects 
was not solely to articulate interior spaces but also to 
maximise the effect of the structures when observed exter- 
nally. The decorated exteriors of buildings functioned as 
backdrops and stages for ritual processions, dances, and 
performances. In contrast, the less-decorated interiors of 
many buildings were domains where the gods resided. 
Architects decorated buildings in two main ways, either 
with carved stone or with modeled plaster. The most 
common surfaces to be decorated were the terraces of 
pyramids, staircases and associated balustrades, building 
platforms, bearing walls, door jambs, lintels, entablatures, 
and roofcombs. Building surfaces that were most often 
heavily decorated were those that would have faced a 
prospective audience (Schele and Mathews 1998: 40). 
At Palenque in Chiapas, public sculpture appears most 
frequently on piers, eaves, entablatures, and roofcombs, 
whereas balustrades and substructural terraces were deco- 
rated less frequently. Architectural decoration appearing 
at Tikal in Guatemala is located primarily on entablatures 
and roofcombs; sculpture is rarely found on terraces and 
pyramidal substructures. At Copan in Honduras, sculp- 
ture appears most commonly on the corners of buildings, 
entablatures, roofcombs, stairways, and speakers’ plat- 
forms. At Bonampak and Yaxchilan, sculptors focused 
primarily on decorating stairways, entablatures, and roof- 
combs (Schele 1998: 479-480). 


1.2.4. Sociological and cosmological influences 
on site plans 


The ancient Maya used specific strategies in their site 
plans, where “the arrangement of ancient Maya buildings 
and arenas emphatically express[ed] statements about 
cosmology and political order” (Ashmore and Sabloff 
2002: 201). Among the factors that influenced the dis- 
tribution of architectural features in Maya centres were: 
(1) the Maya belief in the multilayered heaven and the 
Underworld, in addition to the gods and ancestors that 
reside in both realms; (2) the connection between heaven 
and the Underworld as expressed by the movements of 
the sun and other celestial bodies such as the moon and 
Venus; (3) “vertical connectors,” such as mountains, “sky 
bearers” (bacabs), and cave portals to the Underworld; 
and (4) the division of the world into the four cardi- 
nal points, including the centre point, and their corre- 
sponding colours (Ashmore 1992: 174). Factors such 
as these were manifested architecturally by the Maya in 
the arrangement of buildings and associated architec- 
tonic space, as expressed in: (1) the north-south axis 
of city centres; (2) the divergent functions of structures 
assigned to both ends of the axis, more specifically Under- 
world associations for southern structures and celestial- 
supernatural associations for northern buildings; (3) the 
presence of eastern and western building groups form- 
ing a triadic configuration with the northern architec- 
ture; (4) the presence of a ballcourt that functioned as 
a mediator between northern and southern axis architec- 
ture; and (5) the use of roads and causeways to connect 
and integrate all architecture physically and symbolically 
(Ashmore 1992: 174; see also Ashmore 1986: 36). 

It has been proposed that “if anything operated to 
regulate the arrangement of temples, stairways, platforms, 
ballcourts, and pyramids [in Maya centres] they were reli- 
gious in nature” (Fuson 1969: 497). One thing that influ- 
enced the distribution and orientation of architecture was 
astronomical alignment; more specifically, the path of the 
rising and setting sun as well as acknowledgment of true 
north, as marked by the celestial pole star (Xaman Ek). 
Solar and celestial observation resulted in the construc- 
tion of buildings and building groups that were oriented 
with the four cardinal directions, in addition to buildings 
that were designed to mark the position of the rising sun 
during specific times of the year. Structures that collec- 
tively comprise Group E at Uaxactun were configured to 
mark the position of the rising sun during equinox and 
the summer and winter solstices. To observe these events 
required standing on the observatory pyramid to the west 
and facing three minor structures positioned to the east 
(Fuson 1969: 498-499). 
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The planet Venus must have also been influential in 
the design and distribution of Maya architectonic space, 
given that temples and platforms were dedicated to the 
planet (Fuson 1969: 502). Referred to as Noh Ek (great 
star) or Xux Ek (wasp star), Venus was an important celes- 
tial object among the Maya. Thought to be a god, Venus 
has been identified with Kukulcan (also known as Quet- 
zalcoatl), the patron god of rulership (Miller and Taube 
1993: 142). Both Venus and the sun were also believed to 
be manifestations of the Hero Twins as described in the 
creation mythology of the Popol Wuj (Schele and Ereidel 
1990: 115; Sharer 1994: 288). The Day 1 Ajaw was also 
used in reference to the Venus god, and Yax represented 
the month of the deity (Fuson 1969: 502-503). 

Among the contemporary Maya, the perception of 
their world “embodies an interaction between two kinds 
of spatilisation” (Hanks 1990: 335), which creates a con- 
ceptual division between cardinal directions and cardinal 
places (Hanks 1990: 300). These two forms of spatial 
arrangement are reflected in the directional organisation 
of space (a linear notion of space that is relative to a posi- 
tion or the perspective of an actor) and in locative organ- 
isation (an absolute rather than perspectival notion of 
space that is orthogonal in nature, not linear—successive) 
(Hanks 1990: 335). In many cultures, particularly impor- 
tant to the orientation of buildings were the cardinal 
directions; the most important of which was the east — 
the direction from which the sun rose into the heav- 
ens. Even today, structures are oriented or aligned to 
either optimise or minimise the effect caused by the path 
of the sun throughout the year (Pearson and Richards 
1994b: 15). 

Maya buildings were positioned intentionally to align 
with the cardinal directions (Ashmore 1986: 36). Beyond 
viewing the cardinal directions as a coordinate system, 
Maya cosmology views the directions north, south, east, 
and west as locations, referring to them as tukantiitzil 
kian, tukantiitzil lú’um, meaning “at the four corners 
of the sky, at the four corners of the earth” (Hanks 1990: 
299). (Note: The words in italics have been changed from 
Hanks's 1990 orthography to that used in this study). 
The modern Maya conceive these locations to be joined 
by lines (east to south to west to north) establishing a 
perimeter, rather than perceiving them linearly as two 
overlapping perpendicular lines (joining north to south 
and east to west). In addition, the Maya also believe that 
there is a fifth cardinal position referred to as the chuúmuk 
that marks the middle or centre point of the perimeter 
square. “Whether it is a small domestic space, a municipal 
one, the top of an altar, a corn field, or the entire world, 
its four corners plus centre define its schematic totality” 
(Hanks 1990: 299-300). 


The Maya view “domestic space [as]... a direct em- 
bodiment of cultural order” (Hanks 1990: 315). The 
use of perimeter lines to connect north, south, east, 
and west locations allows (1) conceptual divisions to 
be made between what is perceived as inside/included 
and outside /excluded and (2) directional distinctions to 
be made, such as inside/inward and outside/outward 
(Hanks 1990: 302). Today, the Maya homestead has 
a specific type of spatial arrangement where the cen- 
tre, combined with the four corners, forms a unitary 
whole. This haál (“perimeter”) functions to separate the 
inner/private space from the outer/public space. Nonres- 
idents wishing to enter a homestead first acknowledge the 
outer boundary with an announcement of their presence — 
this is referred to as “respecting the nah” (“house”); 
there they must wait for permission before crossing the 
perimeter boundary (Hanks 1990: 324). Activities such 
as cooking, eating, storage, and sometimes bathing take 
place in the k’odb’en (“kitchen”), whereas sleeping, dress- 
ing, and the receiving of guests occur in the nah (Hanks 
1990: 333-334). In the traditional xd’anih nah (“palm 
roof house”), the rounded ends (moy) of the interior are 
cordoned off with curtains converting them into private 
spaces where residents may sleep, dress, and bathe unob- 
served (Hanks 1990: 324-326). 

Among the Maya, domestic space is often used for 
ritual activities where cardinal spaces are formulated dia- 
grammatically on an altar, analogous to that which defines 
the perimeter of domestic environments (Hanks 1990: 
335). In major ceremonies, such as heétz li’um (“fix 
earth”), tza tzaak (“get rain”) ceremonies, there are 
two principal stages, namely (1) he'ik bel (“opening 
the road”) and/or k’axik meesa (“binding [the] altar”) 
and (2) wach'ik meesa (“untie [the] altar”) (Hanks 1990: 
336). To open the road is to provide access to spirits who 
reside at different locations in the vertical and horizon- 
tal universe. Summoned by the shaman, these spirits are 
brought to the place of performance in a specified order, 
beginning with the east and moving counterclockwise 
(north is the next direction, followed by west, south, and 
then, last, the centre). The spirits are then bound to the 
quadrilateral altar according to their cardinal locations. In 
the ritual process of “untying,” the spirits are returned to 
their original places of origin in a clockwise order start- 
ing with the east, followed by south, west, north, and 
then the centre (Hanks 1990: 336-338). There is also a 
linear orientation to such rituals that corresponds to an 
east-west axis. Observers/participants in domestic and 
agricultural ceremonies stand behind the shaman on the 
west side of the altar facing east; the gods positioned to 
the east face west. “The process of lowering the spir- 
its through prayer combines successive with orthogonal, 
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as well as centred with absolute, orientations. . . just as 
their placement at the four corners plus the centre anchors 
the cardinal directions, their simultaneous union defines 
totality” (Hanks 1990: 338). 

Today, the Maya shamans’ conception of the universe 
is as a sphere suspended in a void, where the earth forms a 
horizontal quadrilateral layer vertically positioned at the 
midpoint of that sphere. Marking the highest point in 
the heavens is the sun, the rotation of which, in addi- 
tion to the moon, defines the edge of a sphere; this edge 
represents the limits of reality — beyond this boundary is 
only nothingness (Hanks 1990: 304). Above the quadri- 
lateral earth are seven layers, or atmospheres, which the 
Maya refer to as yook’ol kaab”, meaning “above earth.” 
Beneath the earth layer (14’um’) is a body of water on 
which the earth rests; below this level is the Underworld 
referred to as metnal (“hell”). In current mythology, the 
Maya believe that spirits are located throughout the mul- 
tileveled universe (Hanks 1990: 305-306). 


1.3. Common forms in Maya architecture 


While acknowledging the presence of regional variations 
in architecture at different Maya centres, certain reoc- 
curring forms have been identified at many sites in the 
northern, southern, and central lowlands. Some of the 
more common structural forms include palaces, ball- 
courts, plazas, courtyards, shrines, causeways, temples, 
and tombs (Andrews 1975: 37-51; Hammond 1982: 
43; Sharer 1994: 630-631; Webster 1998: 6; Schele and 
Mathews 1998: 23-37). 


1.3.1. Palaces 


The term palacio (“palace”) was first used by eighteenth- 
century explorers and writers to describe Maya mul- 
tiroomed structures perceived to be elite-residential in 
nature. The term palace was also used to create a descrip- 
tive distinction between multiroomed structures and the 
more elevated single-roomed structures referred to as 
“temples” (Christie 2003b: 2-3). A distinction has long 
been made between Maya palace and temple architecture: 
Palaces are defined as “large, range-type, vaulted masonry 
multi-roomed structures, or as architectural groups com- 
posed of several such... structures surrounding small 
plazas [courtyards] or patios” (Kowalski 2003: 204). 
In contrast, temples are defined as “smaller structures 
with more restricted interior space constructed in more 
inaccessible locations atop high pyramidal substructures” 
(Kowalski 2003: 204; see also Pollock 1965; Andrews 
1975). 


For some time there has been general criticism con- 
cerning the assigning of such overarching terms to des- 
cribe Maya architecture. Oversimplistic terms, such as 
palace and temple, effectively group together architectural 
forms that show considerable variation whilst implying 
functions that may be incorrect or inappropriate (Web- 
ster 1992: 140). For example, Satterthwaite (1935), on 
excavating the Palace at Piedras Negras, noted that there 
was no apparent relationship between the term palace and 
the function of the building group. Today, because of 
advances in settlement studies and other archaeological 
inquiry, there is consensus among scholars that palace- 
type structures would have had several functions, primar- 
ily religious, political, and residential in nature (Christie 
2003b: 5). 

An important question remains as to whether elite 
dignitaries lived in the elaborate centres or whether they 
occupied less permanent structures outside the core of 
their cities. “During Classic times, the evidence seems 
to indicate an association of residential and other func- 
tions within palace structures” (Liendo Stuardo 2003: 
194). There are several criteria that one must consider in 
determining the presence of elite-residential architecture 
in Maya centres; among these are spatial indicators, such 
as building size and complexity, as well as the presence 
of items reflecting elite ideology, such as luxury or exotic 
goods. Other things that should be considered are the 
proximity of architectural features in relation to the cen- 
tral precinct, as well as relative accessibility of buildings 
(Guderjan et al. 2003: 19-20). 

Whereas the lesser elites probably resided in close 
proximity to the city centres, the greater civic populations 
lived on the periphery of city centres in pole-and-thatch 
houses built on raised platforms around central court- 
yards (Pollock 1965: 381-382). It has long been argued 
that “the Maya nobility . . . lived on the outskirts of the 
city [centres], and [that] the peasant and the working 
population lived far away in small scattered settlements” 
(Thompson 1954: 313). Although more recent settle- 
ment studies indicate that a wholly concentric model 
represents an oversimplification of spatial organization 
in Maya society (see Chase 1992b: 133 and Barnhart 
2001), ethnohistorical reference to Chichen Itza does 
support a proposal of societal demarcation among the 
Maya expressed architecturally and spatially. Diego de 
Landa was the first to recognise the hierarchical dis- 
tribution of space in towns and settlements (Christie 
2003b: 3). 


In the middle of the town were their temples with beau- 
tiful plazas, and all around the temples stood the houses 
of the lords and the priests and then (those of ) the most 
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important people. Then came the houses of the richest 
and of those who were held in the highest estimation 
nearest to these, and at the outskirts of the town were 
the houses of the lower class (de Landa in Tozzer 1941: 
62-64). 


Further evidence that nobility resided in Maya centres 
comes from Structure 5D-46 in the Central Acropolis at 
Tikal, where a cached vessel bearing the title and emblem 
glyph of one of Tikal’s rulers was recovered. The accom- 
panying inscription also records the dedication of the 
ruler’s house (Haviland and Moholy-Nagy 1992: 51). 

It is reasonable to propose that those who once inhab- 
ited the magnificent stone structures of the Maya held 
higher status than those who occupied smaller structures 
of poorer quality. Today, the quality and size of dwellings 
is considered reflective of social position: The greater the 
social standing of an individual, the more impressive the 
house in which he or she resides. Maya palaces are most 
often positioned in the core of cities, located in the prin- 
cipal ritual administrative precincts. Among other things, 
one of the differences between elite residences and more 
common domestic dwellings is that elite buildings gen- 
erally have more space per living unit than do structures 
of lower status (Haviland and Moholy-Nagy 1992: 51). 
As a description of an Aztec palace by Hernan Cortés has 
revealed: 


There are houses belonging to certain men of rank which 
are very cool and have many rooms, for we have seen as 
many as five courtyards in a single house, and the rooms 
around them very well laid out, each man having a private 
room. Inside there are also wells and water tanks and 
rooms for slaves and servants of which they have many. 
Each of these chieftains has in front of the entrance to 
his house a large courtyard and some two or three or 
four of them raised up high with steps up to them and 
all very well built (Cortés 1986: 30-31). 


Palace-type buildings were often the end result of a 
gradual accumulation of architectural features commis- 
sioned by successive rulers over many years, developed 
through “periodic programs of renovation, burial, and 
expansion” (McAnany and Plank 2001: 84). For example, 
the Palace at Palenque, not unlike Group A-5 from Uax- 
actun, represents an architectural accretion that occurred 
over many generations (see Chapter 4, Architectural 
and Sculptural Programs of the Palenque Palace Group). 
It is argued that generally “palaces are often haphaz- 
ardly arranged since they grow organically to suit the 
needs of an expanding elite in residence” (Cohodas 1973: 
216). The eight phases of construction that culminated 
in Group A-5 at Uaxactun illustrate how a building com- 


plex can change dramatically over time from what was 
once a basic triadic temple design to a complex of mul- 
tichambered galleries (Miller 1999: 30). In addition, at 
each phase of the building group’s construction there 
would have undoubtedly been a corresponding sculptural 
program. 

Investigations of the Palace at Palenque indicate that 
Maya architecture may have been becoming increasingly 
restricted over time. More specifically, buildings were 
extended and partitioned as a means of segregating elite- 
ritual and -residential spaces from the more accessible 
public spaces of the Palace Group (see Chapter 5, Access 
Analysis of the Architectural and Sculptural Programs of 
the Palenque Palace Group). Such changes reflect a dra- 
matic shift in the relationship between the ruling class 
and their subjects during the Classic Period (Christie 
2003a: 321). The accumulation of architectural features 
over time at many city centres is a consequence of free 
or forced amendments made by successive rulers over 
the entire history of the site. For example, “the manner 
in which the Acropolis grew [at Tikal] through addition 
and accretion is suggestive of an expanding extended fam- 
ily of great power and wealth” (Haviland and Moholy- 
Nagy 1992: 52), where the installation of secondary 
controls on pedestrian traffic (i.e., supplementary stairs, 
masonry screens, and masonry blocks) suggests “a delib- 
erate attempt to preserve privacy” (Harrison 1970: 187). 


1.3.2. Temple pyramids and shrines 


Maya temple pyramids generally comprise a pyramidal 
platform and an elevated superstructure that contain one 
or a number of small chambers that have restricted access 
(Kowalski 2003: 204). Temples appear independently as 
single structures, in pairs, or in a triadic configuration; 
the third arrangement establishes an architectural hier- 
archy and a sense of directionality to any persons who 
entered the group. The principal structure in this config- 
uration faces the entrance to its central plaza, whereas the 
remaining two temples are positioned peripherally from 
the perspective of someone entering the group (Cohodas 
1973: 218). In Maya mythology, the triangular arrange- 
ment of the Temple Group is argued to be representative 
of the mythic hearth throne stones that were laid down 
at the creation of the current world. This triangular for- 
mation appears in the constellation of Orion, which the 
Maya reproduced in the configuration of their buildings 
(Schele and Mathews 1998: 44). 

Most pyramids in Mesoamerica display bilateral mir- 
ror symmetry, which is expressed in both their architec- 
tural and sculptural arrangements. The “axis of reflec- 
tion is usually the ramp or staircase” (Kubler 1985: 243), 
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which provided access to a summit temple. One of the 
few exceptions to this pyramidal form was the “radial 
pyramid,” which has four staircases, one on each side 
of the structure (Schele and Mathews 1998: 42), cor- 
responding to the four cardinal directions. Most often 
positioned centrally in open plazas, this type of pyramid 
could be ascended from several directions (e.g., Struc- 
ture 4 at Copan). Kubler (1985: 243) argues that “the 
radial symmetrical pyramid is the most monumental and 
commanding of pyramidal forms, for all approaches [to 
such structures] are of equal value.” Twin pyramid com- 
plexes comprise two closely positioned radial platforms, 
each of which has no temple superstructure positioned on 
top; they also generally do not display any architectural 
sculpture (Schele and Mathews 1998: 42). 

Temples are most often located within the core of 
Maya cities, constructed on either man-made substruc- 
tures or on natural hills or rises. Temple interiors were 
principally for the worshipping of gods as well as for 
ancestor veneration (see Foster 2002: 211-212). They 
were places where a select few could commune with the 
dead and make offerings as currency for divine interven- 
tion. Often displaying an abundance of imagery, temple 
exteriors functioned as stages and backdrops for public 
performances, such as dances, dramas, and ritual proces- 
sions (Schele and Mathews 1998: 40). In addition, tem- 
ples were often decorated with mythological imagery and 
texts; decorated architectural features usually included 
alfardas, piers, entablatures, and roofcombs. In addition, 
the supporting substructure sometimes portrayed sculp- 
tured elements, such as zoomorphic masks that flanked 
the main stairway. 

It is argued that “temples would have been the most 
restricted space of all” (Schele and Mathews 1998: 29). 
The purpose of elevating temples was to effectively adver- 
tise their presence whilst simultaneously restricting access 
to their interior via a single stairway. The ancient Maya 
viewed pyramidal temples as symbolic representations of 
mountains (Miller and Taube 1993: 160-161; Schele 
and Mathews 1998: 17, 43). For example, Temple 26 at 
Copan was constructed to symbolise an “ancestor moun- 
tain” (Martin and Grube 2000: 208). The Maya inter- 
preted summit entrances to temples as cave thresholds 
metaphorically providing access to the interior of the 
mountain and on into the Underworld. There is intrin- 
sic importance to the thresholds in architecture as “the 
spatiality of an object reaches its peak when it is pierced, 
when it can be crossed and thus links the observer to 
other elements in the environment beyond the object” 
(von Meiss 1990: 94). Once inside the symbolic moun- 
tain, rulers believed that they could commune with gods 
and ancestors. 


In contrast to temples, shrines are enclosed spaces 
contained within the larger temple structures, often hous- 
ing mythological and ancestral themes (comprising both 
text and imagery) as represented on interior friezes or wall 
panels (see Chapter 3, Access Analysis of the Palenque 
Cross Group and Its Sculpture). Shrines were sacred 
spaces that the ancient Maya referred to as either a pib’ 
nah, meaning “underground structure,” or a waybill, 
meaning “resting place” (Schele and Mathews 1998: 40; 
Stuart 2006: 109). Often there is an area within the shrine 
where an offering can be placed. Several of the best exam- 
ples of these types of inner shrines are found in each of 
the Cross Group temples at Palenque. Pollock (1965: 
409-411) argues that “temples and shrines in their most 
typical forms, because of their restricted interior arrange- 
ments and exulted location . . . seem fairly certain to have 
housed the esoteric rites of a selected priesthood.” Sim- 
ilarly, Hammond argues that “the cramped space inside 
Maya temples is an argument against any sort of partici- 
patory ritual involving more than one or two celebrants” 
(Hammond 1982: 250-251). 


1.3.3. Ballcourts 


Often located centrally in ancient Maya cities (Miller and 
Houston 1987: 53), the architecture of ballcourts was 
highly public, positioned either in an open plaza or in 
close proximity to a pyramid or acropolis (Cohodas 1991: 
254). The highly public nature of ballcourts suggests that 
the game was an important ritual activity among the gen- 
eral population and the upper echelon in Maya society 
(see Fash 1991: 126). Generally comprising two parallel 
rectangular structures (Miller and Taube 1993: 43) ori- 
ented north-south, the ballcourt functioned as an arena 
for a game played with a large rubber ball. Both sides 
of a ballcourt comprised a vertical or inward sloping wall 
(Kubler 1985: 244), probably designed as a rebounding 
surface to keep the ball in play. The main playing surface 
was the alley in between the parallel structures, which was 
set at ground level; the end zones of the court were gen- 
erally left open (Miller and Houston 1987: 47; Cohodas 
1991: 254). 

Although the precise rules remain unclear, depictions 
of the ball game in Maya art indicate that the principal 
objective of the game was to keep the ball airborne or 
in play, using nothing but the hips or torso. It is proba- 
ble that advantage was achieved by driving the ball into 
either end of the court or by sending the ball through 
small hoops placed high up on the walls. Participants 
wore impact protection around their waists, padded belts 
in the Maya lowlands and open-ended “yokes” (heavy 
belts tied over a softer lining) in the southern highlands 
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(Ekholm 1991: 241-245). In addition, players wore 
padding on their forearms and knees to prevent injury 
when dropping beneath the ball. Tilted or kneeling pos- 
ture in ball-game imagery is suggestive of an individual 
about to return a ball into play (Cohodas 1991: 251). 
There are several ball-game-related glyphs, one of which 
reads pitz, meaning “to play ball”; this glyph was also used 
as an elite title (see Miller and Houston 1987: 60-63). 

The ball game was as a highly ritualised gladiatorial- 
type conflict, where losers may have been executed or sac- 
rificed. The ballcourt was a “theater showing the reenact- 
ment of a cosmic conflict between gods that manifested 
as sun and the planet Venus” (Miller and Houston 1987: 
47). Mesoamerican ballcourts were large and highly dec- 
orated (as seen at sites such as Copán and Chichen Itza) 
or small and relatively plain (as seen at Palenque). In 
addition to the presence of architectural embellishment, 
round markers were often placed in the floor of ball- 
courts. Carved from stone, these markers often displayed 
Underworld scenes and corresponding hieroglyphic texts. 
Cohodas argues that “taken together, the axial orienta- 
tion, absence of end zones, and [the] line of three markers 
in the Classic Maya courts emphasize architectural sym- 
bolism of the world axis which demarcates a cosmological 
passage through the earth’s surface into the Underworld” 
(Cohodas 1991: 254). 


1.3.4. Courtyards and plazas 


Plazas are generally larger and more open than court- 
yards, having the space to potentially hold many hun- 
dreds, if not many thousands, of people. By compari- 
son, courtyards are much smaller and are typically asso- 
ciated with the interiors of quadrangles and palace-type 
structures (Andrews 1975: 59-63). Plazas and courtyards 
functioned as public meeting areas as well as arenas for 
elite display and conspicuous ritual. More broadly, they 
have been described as “culturally defined spatial set- 
tings for diverse public interactions that may be sacred 
or mundane — processions, commercial exchanges, execu- 
tions, games, fiestas or chats on public benches” (Moore 
1996: 789-790). The smaller, more restricted nature of 
the courtyards implies that activities of a more intimate 
nature took place within their confines; however, this can 
also be said of more restricted plaza spaces. “In many 
[ Maya] sites there is a clear distinction between plazas sur- 
rounded by public buildings, easy to access from several 
directions, and private residential buildings set around 
plazas [or courtyards] with restricted entry” (Hammond 
1982: 242). 

Many plazas and courtyards display a range of sculp- 
tural media that may relate to the various activities that 


once took place within their confines. As seen at sites 
such as Copán and Tikal, the most prevalent sculptural 
forms associated with public plaza spaces are monolithic 
stelae and altars (see Chapter 2, Investigative Consid- 
erations and Methodology, this volume), in addition to 
the decorative elements assigned to buildings that mark 
plaza boundaries and perimeters (see Chapter 2, Sec- 
tion 2.5.1, Architectural Sculpture). Embellished plazas 
would include decorative features, such as roofcombs, 
friezes, and piers, which were designed to face plaza inte- 
riors. Examples of this type of architectural embellish- 
ment include much of the sculpture that is assigned to 
the exterior of the Cross Group temples at Palenque, 
most of which is visible only after entering its plaza. 

As with plaza spaces, it is the presence of periph- 
eral structures that articulates the boundaries or limits 
of a courtyard; courtyards are generally smaller and more 
restricted than are plazas and are generally rectangular 
or square in their configuration. Examples of restricted 
courtyards include those confined to the interior of the 
Palace at Palenque, more specifically the East Court, West 
Court, Southeast Court, and the Tower Court. Exclud- 
ing stelae and altars, many of the sculptural features asso- 
ciated with plazas are also found associated with court- 
yards; more specifically, decorated friezes, tablets, panels, 
benches, and thrones also appear within the confines of 
courtyards. 


1.3.5. Causeways 


The principal objective in the construction of Maya cause- 
ways was to demarcate routes of access and communica- 
tion between buildings within cities (Hanson 1998: 75) 
and perhaps trade between neighbouring city centres. It 
has been suggested that Maya causeways were also used 
for ceremonial purposes (Coe 1965: 111, 2000: 141) — 
more specifically, as processional routes between ritual 
and administrative precincts and between neighbouring 
sites. Referred to as sacbe or sacbeob meaning “white road” 
(Coe 2000: 141), Maya causeways range in length from 
tens of metres to tens of kilometres. Often paved with 
stones and surfaced with plaster, causeways also func- 
tioned as a “form of oriented longitudinal space” (Kubler 
1985: 242), providing axial order for the construction of 
buildings. 


1.4. Classic Maya social structure 
Traditionally, Classic Maya social structure has been 


defined in terms of a two-tiered system comprising two 
juxtaposed groups broadly described as “elites” and 
Juxtap group y 
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“non-elites” or “commoners” (Chase and Chase 1992a: 
8; Sharer 1994: 490). Although debate persists concern- 
ing the descriptive precision of such categories (see Chase 
and Chase 1992a), “the implication of the term elite is 
clear; it refers to a segment of a social system that enjoys 
measurably more prestige, power and/or wealth than the 
society at large” (Sanders 1992: 278). Determining the 
level of societal overlap between elites and commoners, 
however, remains an ongoing problem in Maya studies, 
inhibiting a more thorough understanding of sociopolit- 
ical organisation (Chase and Chase 1992a: 4). In terms 
of their distribution, elites are thought to have occupied 
the core of city centres whereas the non-elite lived on the 
periphery of the sites. An alternative to the concentric 
model proposes a mix of classes dispersed throughout city 
centres, “where monumental architecture . . . [combined] 
both public and elite functions” (Chase and Chase 199 2a: 
10). In accordance with this view, it has been pro- 
posed contentiously that although “the elite may be seen 
as... an important force in the integration and organiza- 
tion of society” (Chase and Chase 1992a: 16), “time and 
the availability of increased wealth allowed a ‘middle class’ 
to emerge that maintained positions of status and power 
between the elite and non-elite” (Sharer and Traxler 
2006: 86; see also Chase and Chase 1992a: 11, Chase 
and Chase 1992b: 314, and Marcus 1992b: 223, 225). 
It is argued that this middle class probably comprised pre- 
ferred specialists such as sculptors, painters, woodcarvers, 
potters, architects, and costume makers (Chase and Chase 
1992a: 12). One of the methods by which the ruling elite 
sustained their power and prestige was through the con- 
trol of goods produced or acquired through tribute. Vis- 
iting nobles traveled great distances to access commodi- 
ties and resources under the strategic control of other 
city centres, presenting themselves as ambassadors from 
their home kingdoms (Schele and Mathews 1998: 18- 
19). Clues as to the nature and structure of Maya soci- 
ety during the Classic Period come from archaeological, 
epigraphic, artefactual, iconographic sources; collectively 
these sources provide important insights into the Maya 
social system. 


1.4.1. Status and epigraphic evidence 


During the Late Classic Period (A.D. 700-900), Maya 
elites were differentiated hierarchically by a number of 
titles (Webster 1992: 136); these were most prominently 
ch’uhul-ajaw, ajaw, chrok-ajaw, ba-sajal, sajal, y-ajaw- 
kak’, and al kun (see Houston and Stuart 2001). The 
most important of these titles was that of ch’uhul-ajaw, 
which functioned to distinguish rulers from the lesser 
nobility. In reference to the origins of the title: 


the institution of the [ajaw] constituted the successful 
transformation of a mythology focusing on the heroic 
Ancestor Twins from an ideological affirmation of eth- 
nic brotherhood across a vast segmentry society into a 
celebration of hierarchical division of that society into 
living representatives of those ancestors and their wor- 
shipers. The consequence... was a sudden upsurge in 
construction in Centres throughout the Southern Low- 
lands (Freidel and Schele 1988: 549). 


As a result of the increasing population in the Maya 
lowlands and the subsequent increase in social complex- 
ity, towards the end of the Early Classic Period, further 
title ranks were introduced as the ajaw title alone could 
no longer sufficiently differentiate hierarchic variations in 
Maya society. Introduced during the Late Classic Period, 
the most important title beneath that of ajaw was sajal. 
Both the ajaw and the sajal titles represented offices into 
which one was seated or bound. “A sajal [for exam- 
ple] may be born into his status but acquires its essence, 
its sajal-ship (sajal-il) only through rituals of enthrone- 
ment” (Houston and Stuart 2001: 61). Persons who held 
the office of sajal were second in importance to those who 
held that of ajaw; their function was to act as governors 
appointed by rulers to control subordinate satellite cen- 
tres under the control ofa centralised government (Parm- 
ington 2003: 47). Ethnographic as well as ethnohistoric 
evidence supports this proposal, as noted by Diego de 
Landa in reference to the founding of Mayapan: 


The lords appointed governors, and if they were accept- 
able confirmed their sons into the office. They charged 
them with the kind treatment of poor people, the peace 
of the town and to occupy themselves in their work 
of supporting themselves and their lords (de Landa in 
Tozzer 1941: 27). 


1.4.2. Status and iconographic evidence 


Previous research has indicated that general differences 
in costume and composition as represented iconograph- 
ically in monumental art can be used to determine the 
relative status of the individual, where two or more are 
portrayed together (see Clarkson 1979 and Parmington 
2000, 2003). Compositional elements to consider when 
attempting to establish the relative status of individuals 
depicted together are (1) the degree of embellishment 
in costumes; (2) the degree of embellishment in associ- 
ated paraphernalia; (3) the number of costume elements; 
(4) whether persons are seated, standing, or depicted on 
the same horizontal register; (5) whether any person is 
seated on a throne; and (6) whether persons are depicted 
frontally or in profile. 
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Symbols of royalty that adorned the Maya elite, as rep- 
resented iconographically, include slipknots and braided 
mat signs made from cloth or reed, the drum-major 
headdress, and the Jester God diadem. Feathers, along 
with jaguar skins, were the privileged items of rulers and 
high nobility. Other authoritative symbols incorporated 
in Maya dress included the mantle or cape, decorated 
hipcloths, the ladies huipil, mufflers or war scarves, shoul- 
der pieces, tunics, Jester God and masked pectorals, sky- 
band belts, dangler belts, backracks, pyrite mirrors, tur- 
bans, zoomorphic headdresses, and the God C fret apron. 
Authoritative objects that were held included hafted axes, 
spears, incense bags, fans, and battle standards (Parming- 
ton 2000: 42-44; Parmington 2003: 52; see also Schele 
and Miller 1986; Schele and Freidel 1990; Tate 1992). 

Costume was important in signaling social status in 
ancient Mesoamerican cultures. Ethnohistorical refer- 
ences, although less prevalent and explicit than those 
of Central Mexico, indicated a comparable relationship 
between status and attire among the ancient Maya. As 
Anawalt (1981: 27) points out, for the Aztec, “soci- 
ety was sharply stratified...the appropriate apparel for 
the different levels of social hierarchy was precisely con- 
trolled by explicit sumptuary laws. The common people 
wore maguey, yucca, or palm fibre garments. Only the 
upper classes were allowed cotton clothing, and the dec- 
orations, colours, and the amount of featherwork on these 
costumes was clearly specified.” According to Duran: 


The twelve great lords wore certain cloaks, the minor 
lords others. The common soldier could wear only the 
simplest style of mantle without any special design or fine 
embroidery that might set him off from the rest. Even 
the length of the capes was prescribed: the common 
man’s mantle was not to be worn below the knee; if 
it reached the ankle, the penalty was death (Duran, in 
Anawalt 1981: 27). 


The presence of comparable statements by colonial period 
writers supports the view that variations were apparent in 
the way that the Maya dressed because of differences in 
their social position (Clarkson 1979: 48). As noted by 
Diego de Landa: 


[The priest] came forth clothed in a jacket of red feath- 
ers...and he wore a coroza [headdress] on his head 
of the same feathers; and under the jacket many cotton 
ribbons hanging down to the ground like tails. And in 
his hand he carried an aspergillum, made from a short 
stick finely worked and for the hairs or bristles of the 
hyssop there were certain tails of serpents which are like 
rattlesnakes. And he showed exactly the same gravity as 
the Pope shows on crowning an emperor; and it was a 


remarkable thing to see how much nobility this dress 
gave them (de Landa, in Tozzer 1941: 105). 


Polychrome vessels provide some of the strongest 
pictographic evidence for social stratification among the 
Maya during the Classic Period (Reents-Budet 1994: 2). 
Portraying both imagery and text, this type of ceramic is 
most often found associated with elite burials and dedica- 
tory caches. Scenes painted on pottery provide important 
insights into courtly activities undertaken by the Maya 
elite within the confines of buildings. Scenes on poly- 
chrome vessels suggest that palace staff and courtiers 
included, among others, dwarfs, servants, scribes, and 
musicians. The behaviours recorded on the pottery 
include both formal and recreational activities, more 
specifically, the visitation by foreign dignitaries, dancing, 
the receiving of tribute, and auto-sacrificial rites (Coe 
2000: 113-114). The various vessel types that display 
imagery include cylinder- and jar-shaped pottery used as 
uch-ab (“drinking vessels”) for holding liquids, such as 
cacao, and flat dishes and bowls that were used to hold 
solid foods. Text accompanying the scenes on painted 
ceramic often recorded the function of the vessel in addi- 
tion to its owner and the artist who painted it (Reents- 
Budet 1994: 72-77). Given the personal nature of Maya 
polychrome pottery, scenes portrayed on vessels provide 
an important source of information for understanding 
both private religious and secular behaviour among the 
elite classes in Classic Maya society. 


1.4.3. Status and archaeological evidence 


It has been argued that “gradations within archacolog- 
ical remains suggest that the distinction between the 
elites and the non-elite is more of a continuum than 
a well-defined division” (Sharer 1994: 490). Rem- 
nants of “monumental earthen constructions, elaborate 
human burials, diverse arrays of luxury goods, and other 
remains... [exist] as evidence...[of the] sociopolitical 
complexity [among the ancient Maya]” (Sharer 1989: 
166). Identifying the context and distribution of specific 
artefactual types is a useful way of understanding how cer- 
tain buildings were used by the ancient Maya. For exam- 
ple, analyses of artefact residues from Tikal identified dis- 
parities in the types of raw materials available to different 
status groups at the site, as well as differences in the wealth 
of persons who once occupied palace-type buildings and 
those who inhabited the more common domestic archi- 
tecture (see Haviland and Moholy-Nagy 1992: 54-56). 
Haviland and Moholy-Nagy (1992) note that discern- 
ing differences between upper and lower class refuse 
remains difficult because of cross-contamination. More 
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specifically, material discarded from common domestic 
groups in Maya centres was often reused as architectural 
fill when constructing palaces and other elite architecture. 
Furthermore, materials that one would expect to be asso- 
ciated with elite residences may appear in more common 
dwellings because of craft specialisation in which luxury 
items were manufactured purely for aristocratic consump- 
tion. Given the likelihood that servants would have coex- 
isted with the upper echelon in Maya society, one may 
even see a mix of common and elite refuse associated with 
elite residential architecture. Given these problems, it is 
clear that one must rely on both qualitative and quanti- 
tative measures to discern elite from common residues. 

Haviland and Moholy- Nagy (1992: 55) sorted house- 
hold material remains from Tikal into three cate- 
gories and interpreted their distribution. These categories 
were defined as (1) basic domestic items (e, manos, 
metites, cores, ovate and elongate bifaces, irregular 
retouched, used and unused flakes, prismatic blades, 
pointed retouched flakes, and figurines); (2) items com- 
monly but not invariably present (De, censers, cen- 
trally perforated sherds, bifacial blades, pointed retouched 
flakes, hammer-stones, and rubbing stones); and (3) 
items rarely present (all other classifiable artefacts). Com- 
parative analysis of the distribution of these artefact 
categories revealed that workshop debris, such as deb- 
itage, and common items, such as figurines and prismatic 
blades, were found to be more abundant around small 
structures. Rare artefacts are present in greater number 
and diversity inside palace structures. Items that fall under 
the more common artefact categories found associated 
with smaller structures were largely made from local mate- 
rials, such as chert, whereas common artefact types found 
around palaces were made from more exotic materials, 
such as obsidian and imported chert. In addition, unal- 
tered animal remains were found in a higher proportion 
in refuse associated with the Central Acropolis, suggest- 
ing that aristocrats ate more meat than the underclasses 
did. A higher proportion of polychrome pottery was also 
found in areas associated with Palace Groups, as were 
carved cache bowl lids and fine blackware sherds found 
in architectural fill (Haviland and Moholy-Nagy 1992: 
55-56). 

Things to consider when attempting to discern the 
relative importance of burials found at Tikal are the size 
of the grave, the quality of its construction, the num- 
ber and quality of objects buried with the individual, and 
the quality and size of the structure assembled above it. 
The graves of the most important individuals in Maya 
society were designed to hold more than the body of the 
deceased; additional space was provided for an abundance 
of grave goods, which generally included large quantities 


of pottery, treasured heirlooms, and pieces made espe- 
cially for the burial. In contrast, lower status burials typ- 
ically left room only for a few select pieces. Elite tombs 
were also designed to provide space so that the body of 
the deceased may be visited (e.g., the Temple of Inscrip- 
tions at Palenque). As the head of lower class households 
were, on occasion, placed in funerary shrines at Tikal, the 
status of the buried is more accurately discerned in rela- 
tive terms by assessing the number and quality of burial 
goods as well as the size and quality ofany associated mor- 
tuary architecture. Items found in the elite burial sites 
associated with the North Acropolis at Tikal included, 
among other things, jade beads, spondylus shell, stingray 
spines, red pigment, small anthropomorphic sculptures, 
greenstone face masks, pearl pendants, worked marine 
shells, stone and shell earplugs, pyrite mosaic mirrors, 
vases, painted wooden sculptures, bracelets, anklets, fan 
handles, inscribed bone, jaguar pelts, obsidian debitage, 
and human sacrifices (Haviland and Moholy-Nagy 1992: 
53-54; see also Chase 1992a: 37 and Foster 2002: 
208-211). 


1.5. Text, image, and literacy among 
the Classic Maya 


Maya art was configured to deliver information on two 
levels — in narrative scenes and through the interpre- 
tation of accompanying inscriptions. When combined, 
text and image provided a narrative complex, function- 
ing to communicate information encompassing entire rit- 
ual sequences (Schele and Miller 1986: 33). Within the 
restrictive social structure of Classic Maya society, liter- 
acy in hieroglyphic writing was one of the privileges of 
an educated minority (Houston and Stuart 1992: 592; 
Marcus 1992b: 224, 230; Houston 1994: 27-50; see 
also Brown 1991). Although there may have been vary- 
ing levels of active literacy from site to site, “there is a 
general accord that not everyone in Classic Maya soci- 
ety could read” (Fash 1998: 216), and writing and the 
utilisation of written texts were primarily associated with 
private custom and ritual. As noted by Diego de Landa: 


They wrote their books on a long sheet doubled in folds, 
which was then enclosed between two boards finely orna- 
mented; the writing was on one side and the other, 
according to the folds. The paper they made from the 
roots of a tree, and gave it a white finish excellent for 
writing upon. Some of the principal lords were learned in 
these sciences, from interest, and for the greater esteem 
they enjoyed thereby; yet they did not make use of them 
in public (de Landa, 1978: 13). 
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Scribes used a range of media on which to record 
texts and depict scenes; these were most prominently 
limestone panels, tablets, altars, and stelae, in addition to 
murals and surfaces modeled with stucco. Smaller forms 
of artistic media that the Maya used to display text and 
imagery included screenfold books, bones, jade, shells, 
and polychrome pottery. Archacologically, the smaller 
painted, carved, and sculptured pieces most often appear 
in elite tombs as items either owned by the deceased or 
placed there as offerings. Wood was also used by the Maya 
for artistic purposes (e.g., Tikal Temple I and II lintels); 
however, due to the ephemeral nature of the material, 
such finds are relatively rare (Coe and Van Stone 2001: 
13-14). 

Sculptors and scribes would have held considerable 
status in Maya society, as they were most likely members 
of royal families. The highest scribal rank was that of aj 
k°’uhuun, meaning “the keeper of the holy books.” These 
individuals had many important responsibilities, such as 
royal librarian, historian, genealogist, tribute recorder, 
master of ceremonies, astronomer, and mathematician. 
The scribes who had the greatest reputation were given 
additional titles, such as aj its’aat and aj miats (Coe and 
Van Stone 2001: 13). The primary purpose of hiero- 
glyphic texts was to record private ownership, dynastic 
titles, events, and religious rites (Marcus 1992a: 81- 
84; Schele and Mathews 1998: 18; Miller 1999: 107). 
Designed to be read in double columns, from left to 
right and from top to bottom, it is the combination 
of sound symbols and representative symbols that define 
Maya texts as “logosyllabic” in nature (see Justeson 1989: 
25-39). Diego de Landa in Relación de las Cosas de 
Yucatán (Account of the Affairs of Yucatan) attempted to 
deconstruct the Maya writing system into an alphabet by 
defining twenty-nine signs that he believed that the Maya 
combined to create their written language. Substituting 
these sound symbols with the Spanish letter equivalent, 
he obtained not a Maya alphabet, but a list of syllabo- 
grams (combinations of consonants and vowels) — a syl- 
labification of words being broken up into their sound 
constituents (syllables). Today, the Maya syllabary com- 
prises a list of some 150 sounds represented by a wide 
range of symbols or characters. Some of the symbols that 
comprise the syllabary are variations of similar signs, and 
others are allograms (alternative spellings) for a single 
syllable (Coe and Van Stone 2001: 18-20). 

Because of limitations in the breadth of literacy it is 
likely that larger monumental sculpture and iconography 
functioned, in part, as a form of signage, its purpose to 
more effectively communicate doctrine concerning reli- 
gious and sociopolitical order. Maya text and imagery 
were purposeful in the sense that they were a means by 


which a ruler could instill obedience and loyalty among 
his subjects, the art acting as a petition to the gods pro- 
moting a ruler’s successes and validating his authorita- 
tive position (Marcus 1992a: 14). Furthermore, public 
monumental art functioned as a historical record rein- 
forcing a common standard of knowledge, “providing 
emotional security . . . and psychological cohesion” (Tate 
1992: 31). 

Among the ancient Maya it is likely that iconogra- 
phy functioned as a compensatory mechanism exploited 
by the upper echelon in society to assist in more effec- 
tive communication to the broader population. “Schol- 
ars...agree that the populace could understand and 
appreciate the architectural sculpture, which was designed 
and built to be admired and understood [by all]” (Fash 
1998: 216). In support of this proposal, at sites like 
Palenque and Chichen Itza, the Maya positioned tex- 
tual monuments predominantly in areas of limited acces- 
sibility, arguably, due to the limited capacity for their 
broader comprehension. “The not-very-subtle icono- 
graphic adornments [at Chichen Itza] suggest that direct 
communication with illiterate masses may have been 
one of the functions of [sculpture on] major buildings” 
(Lincoln 1986: 154). Furthermore, as variations in prox- 
imity of text and imagery indicate, “glyphic monuments 
had a narrow audience whilst pictorial/iconographic 
monuments had a much broader appeal” (Lincoln 1986: 
155). Glyphic texts identified at Chichen Itza occur most 
frequently on lintels positioned in contexts that are pri- 
vate. In contrast, sculpture found on columns, wall pan- 
els, and benches occur in more readily accessible areas, 
suggesting that “art seemed to have a potentially wider 
audience than the Maya glyphs” (Lincoln 1986: 153). 
Parallels with this observation are found when compar- 
ing the relative proportions of text and image on monu- 
ments found at Palenque, where a correlation was found 
between areas of restricted access and the increase in the 
proportion of text found on monuments. For example, 
the private internal sanctuaries of the Cross Group all con- 
tain higher proportions of text than do the more promi- 
nent external sculptural media (for more detail, refer to 
Chapter 3, Access Analysis of the Palenque Cross Group 
and Its Sculpture). Examples of monuments that display 
text exclusively are the panels found in the interior of 
Palenque’s Temple of the Inscriptions, and the Palace’s 
Tablet of 96 Glyphs, neither of which has accompanying 
scenes or iconographic complements. [ Note: The terms 
“text” and “image” are defined here in accordance with 
Miller (1989), where “image” refers to pictures (figura- 
tive or abstract), rendered on flat or three-dimensional 
surfaces, that do not function as a component of 
pictographic, ideographic, and logographic writing. 
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Conversely, the term “text” refers to writing that is 
ordered linearly on monuments and other media (Miller 
1989: 176).] 

In a sense, one has to focus on the subject matter 
of Maya texts to really understand their purposes, whilst 
avoiding both modern and ethnocentric interpretations 
as to their function. Maya texts do not cover the multi- 
tude of functions that writing provides in modern society. 
“The subject matter of the most public inscriptions . . . is 
relatively restricted and there is much repetition and 
redundancy” (Coe and Van Stone 2001: 7). Conversely, 
texts in modern cultures function to inform and educate 
intricately on a broad scale, concerning innumerable sub- 
jects. The more limited prevalence of Maya text suggests 
that literacy was not crucial to everyday life among the 
Maya, that it was not important that the broader ple- 
beian population understood texts. Instead, the context 
and content of texts suggest that they functioned prin- 
cipally to legitimise the authority of the ruler among his 
peers (Marcus 1992b: 230). 

Due to the limited capacity of texts to communi- 
cate to the broader masses in Maya society, it is rea- 
sonable to argue that the ruling class used alternative 
methods of transmitting information to the population 
at large. Imagery was the primary method of commu- 
nicating religious and political dogma during the Clas- 
sic Period. In addition, the purpose of imagery as dis- 
played on monuments and architecture was to signal the 
function and exclusivity of space in Maya centres. “The 
Maya singled [the] identities of sacred places and func- 
tion through sculptural composition. Important architec- 
ture was... built from stone, finished with plaster, and 
decorated with passages of sculpture and paintings that 
signaled their function to people using them or com- 
ing into the spaces they addressed” (Schele and Mathews 
1998: 27). 

For years, scholars have wrestled with problems of 
characterising/defining Mesoamerican writing systems; 
“of primary interest to the art historians [today] are the 
ways in which ethnocentric ideas of image and text have 
affected our perception of the Maya and other Mexi- 
can groups” (Baddeley 1983: 55). There are three types 
of texts found in pre-Columbian art; these types may 
be described as (1) “discrete texts” that do not appear 
with the image but relate to it; (2) “conjoined text and 
image,” which are the incorporation of text and image 
as found on stelae; and (3) “embedded texts,” which 
are texts that are integrated with imagery, such as those 
encoded in costumes (Berlo 1983: 13). Early last cen- 
tury there was a tendency for European scholars to define 
Middle American art as focused on representation rather 
than the transmission of meaning. Today, iconographers 


acknowledge more readily that the association between 
image and text in Mesoamerica did not necessarily par- 
allel that of Europe (Miller 1989: 177). “Mesoamer- 
ica[n]...systems [of communication] do not allow for 
an easy distinction between pure text or pure image” 
(Baddeley 1983: 56), as suggested by the Nahuatl word 
tlacuiloliztli, which means both “to paint” and “to write” 
(Boone 1994: 3). 

Some scholars have sought a “reformation of the def- 
inition of writing that considers both verbal and non- 
verbal systems of graphic communication” (Boone 1994: 
4). More specifically, they argue for a “semasiographic” 
(meaningful graphic) definition, which sees writing as 
“the communication of relatively specific ideas in a con- 
ventional manner by the means of permanent, visible 
marks” (Boone 1994: 15). Verging on iconic in nature, in 
semasiographic modes of communication there is a natu- 
ral correspondence between the image portrayed and the 
object to which it refers. The power of imagery as a com- 
municative medium, whether iconic or otherwise, is its 
capacity to communicate its message without “a detour 
through speech” (Boone 1994: 15). Furthermore, the 
strength of such a system lies primarily in the fact that 
when one understands the logic that drives and orders 
it, meaning is conveyed irrespective of the language that 
one speaks (Boone 1994: 15-16) and irrespective of the 
level of education that one has received. 

Maya sculpture and iconography have a semasio- 
graphic/iconic ingredient used by Maya rulers as a form 
of “signposting,” used in part as a means of signaling the 
function and hierarchical division of associated space in 
Classic Maya city centres. Within this communicative sys- 
tem, standardisation of Maya imagery would have been 
fundamental to the clear and effective transmission of 
information to the broader population, as there was little 
freedom for artisans to explore their artistic versatility. 
Design in sculpture was predetermined, controlled by 
education, and standardised by strict traditions (Schele 
and Miller 1986: 33). For example, even where regional 
variation in sculptural style is apparent at different cen- 
tres, depictions of people were “regularised” to fit ideals 
of human appearance (Tate 1992: 50-51). Human beings 
portrayed in Maya sculpture were generally depicted pro- 
portionately accurate with a standardised quality to their 
rendering. Artists, when portraying individuals, tended 
to focus their attention on characteristic attributes of a 
person’s appearance with depictions verging on carica- 
ture (Schele and Miller 1986: 66). According to Schele 
and Miller, because of limitations in artistic freedom, the 
artist’s general creativity was asserted primarily through 
the quality of sculptural execution (Schele and Miller 
1986: 33). 
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Although text and image both have the capacity to 
transmit information, they represent different modes of 
communication that, by their nature, vary in communica- 
tive precision. Because of the multivariate forms, Maya 
imagery is considered more nebulous in the way that it 
conveys meaning. Subsequently, Maya imagery stands in 
stark contrast to the more concise linear organisation 
of written texts that make them less “context depen- 
dent” (Miller 1989: 186). While acknowledging this fact, 
however, it remains that many of the insights that we 
have today concerning Maya behaviour and custom come 
from the interpretation of rendered scenes as displayed in 
palaces, temples, and tombs. Information — such as time, 
action, place, and individuals portrayed — are said to be 
the subject of text, whilst scenes primarily provide displays 
of action and ritual (Schele and Miller 1986: 66). 

Maya scribes and sculptors presented narrative 
imagery in a number of different ways; one method was 
in “snapshot,” in which an important or characteristic 
moment of a ritual was captured in a single image (Schele 
and Miller 1986: 38). There were three moments within a 
ritual sequence of events on which Maya artisans focused: 
the inceptive, the progressive, and the completive. The 
term “inceptive” refers to an instant recorded pictograph- 
ically just before or just after a sequence of events begins; 
the “progressive” refers to the moment recorded in the 
midst of ritual proceedings; and the “completive” is the 
moment caught at the time of completion of the sequence 
of events. Snapshots in Maya iconography could be com- 
bined into a series of “stills,” suggesting a progression in 
action, where the separate scenes depict different episodes 
of a ritual (as is apparent in the Bonampak Murals, see 
Miller 1986). An alternative was to record the ritual as a 
“simultaneous narrative,” a narrative in which an image 
presents a number of events as a single moment, such as 
where a captive is portrayed at the instance of his cap- 
ture already stripped and marked for sacrifice (Schele and 
Miller 1986: 38; see also Weitzmann 1970 and Reents- 
Budet 1989). 


1.6. Text-image ratios and monumental art 


Although they represent a relatively minor component of 
this investigation, the text-image ratios of sculpture asso- 
ciated with the Cross Group and the Temple of Inscrip- 
tions at Palenque were calculated. The objective of this 
procedure was twofold: (1) to test the proposition that 
biases exist in the relative proportion of test and imagery 
on monumental art, which varies depending on its spatial 
context; and (2) to validate this author’s proposition that 
imagery was the primary method used by the Maya elite 
to communicate to the wider population at Palenque. 

Text-image ratios were calculated by measuring the 
relative coverage of text over the surfaces of monuments 
and comparing it with the quantity of surface area occu- 
pied by the iconography. Various software packages were 
used to do this: Adobe Illustrator 9.0.1, Adobe Stream- 
line Version 4.0, AutoCAD 2000, and Microsoft Excel. 
Scale drawings of monuments obtained from published 
sources were first scanned and converted to vector format 
before being adjusted and scaled to their specified sizes 
in Adobe Illustrator. The scanned monuments were then 
exported into AutoCAD where the surface area occu- 
pied by text and the surface area occupied by iconogra- 
phy could be traced and calculated; these data were then 
inserted in Microsoft Excel where they could be graphed. 
Together with access analysis, the power of this method 
is its ability to detect gradual shifts in the relative propor- 
tions of text and image on monuments and architecture 
with changes in relative accessibility of the art. As previ- 
ously stated, it is generally agreed that literacy was one 
of the privileges of an educated minority (Houston and 
Stuart 1992: 592; Houston 1994: 27-50). Therefore, it 
is reasonable to argue that monumental art positioned in 
public spaces (areas of low elevation and ease of access) 
would contain a lower proportion of text than would 
those contained in private spatial contexts (see Chapter 3, 
Section 3.5, Text-Image Ratios and the Cross Group for 
more information). 


Investigative considerations and methodology 


In this investigation, monumental sculpture assigned to 
private /elite spaces was compared and contrasted with 
sculpture positioned in public/civic spaces. Monuments 
and other iconographic media investigated included those 
that were/are positioned in areas classified as most-public 
and most-private as well as those that could be posi- 
tioned along the “privacy gradient” in between (see Cher- 
mayeff and Alexander 1965: 121-126; Newman 1972: 
9; Rapoport 1977: 290; Lang 1987: 155; Pearson and 
Richards 1994a: 40; Grahame 1997: 139-142). In my 
investigation, function and status were ascribed to Maya 
architecture by interpreting Maya monumental art and its 
spatial context. It is my proposal that public/civic and pri- 
vate/elite elements are present within sculpture and other 
media and therefore may be identified and interpreted. 
Furthermore, I argue that the content, behaviour, and 
symbolism as displayed in monumental art can be under- 
stood as behaviour restricted wholly or partially to these 
spaces and to certain individuals with status. 

A premise underpinning my research was the view that 
“public space” and “private space” correspond to notions 
of “common space” and “elite space” in Maya society, 
where movement between these categories of space can 
be understood in terms of a gradient of accessibility. It 
is generally argued that “the demarcation of public/civic 
and private/elite precincts was...sharply and tangibly 
controlled by location and scale of features” (Jones et al. 
1983: 165). The intention of the Maya elite, in the con- 
struction of specific building groups, was quite clear — the 
goal was to establish 


...a hierarchy of spaces... where the individual open 
spaces and buildings were arranged in a continuous suc- 
cession of solids and voids which move in a progression 
from most accessible and most public, to least accessi- 
ble and most private. The progression is controlled by 
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distance and height; the higher we are allowed to go and 
the further away we move from the open public spaces 
the closer we get to the realm...where only the privi- 
leged may enter (Andrews 1975: 67). 


In accordance with Andrews (1975), Schele and Math- 
ews (1998: 29) propose that “the Maya controlled access 
and channeled movement by the use of stairways, con- 
stricted or blind entrances, causeways and other devices 
that were part of the spatial design of buildings.” In addi- 
tion, “progressive enclosure, additional doors, corridors, 
and rooms change the meaning of the space by making 
it more difficult to get to, so that openings and plazas go 
from unrestricted to claustral in their layout, perhaps with 
implications for the ever widening gulf between rulers and 
ruled” (Pendergast 1992: 62-63). 

In line with the proposals just mentioned, it fol- 
lows that fixed sculpture associated with distinct types of 
spaces (marked by controlled access, progressive enclo- 
sure, channelled movement, and changes in elevation) 
may also be sorted from most public to most private, 
whilst the scenes displayed on such media (whether 
portraying individuals, ritual activities, and/or cosmo- 
logical imagery) may be characterised similarly. When 
attempting to discern intent in the configuration of Maya 
architecture, it is clear that “some vehicles of informa- 
tion inherent in Maya built forms (e.g., painted, carved, 
and inscribed murals; lintels and plaques inside temples 
and palaces) would have been accessible only to elites” 
(Webster 1998: 35). 

The objectives of the present investigation were 
achieved by employing various analytical techniques. 
These were as follows: (1) the construction of a com- 
prehensive image database of monumental art obtained 
from a range of spatial contexts; (2) the adaptation 
and implementation of techniques in “access analysis” 
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(see Hillier and Hanson 1984; Foster 1989a, 1989b; 
Fairclough 1992; Moore 1992; Gilchrist 1994; Gra- 
hame 1995, 1997; Gould 1999; West 1999; Liendo Stu- 
ardo 2003); and (3) thematic—analytical (Clarkson 1979; 
Parmington 2003) and reductionist-comparative inquiry 
of sculpture (Proskouriakoff 1950; Parmington 2003). 

Applying the investigative techniques just mentioned, 
the various proposals that I wanted to test were as follows: 
(1) Sculpture marks the exclusivity of associated activity 
areas by its positioning and iconographic content, sig- 
nalling both common and elite accessibility; (2) function 
and exclusivity of activity areas are reflected in the com- 
positions of spatially associated monuments; (3) public 
sculpture and its positioning mark common ritual space; 
and (4) private sculpture and its positioning mark elite 
ritual space. 


2.1. Public versus private space, public versus 
private art 


Defining what constitutes public and private space is 
somewhat problematic because of the diffuse nature of 
the concepts (Velecky 1978: 21; Grahame 1995: 28). 
The word “private” has its origins in the Latin privatus, 
meaning to “bereave, deprive” (Dev Sharma 1991: 33), 
terms that relate to states of being that are both select 
and withdrawn from society. In contrast, the word “pub- 
lic” comes from the Latin populus, a term which denotes 
inclusiveness; that which is “generally assessable, open 
to general observation, is manifest and not concealed, 
is [said to be] public” (Dev Sharma 1991: 35). Privacy 
relates to power, the power to choose whether or not 
to associate with others, to participate in shared activi- 
ties or seek seclusion, to share information or withhold 
it, to communicate information to selected individuals 
without being observed or overheard (Young 1978: 4). 
Accordingly, privacy may also relate to “groups or institu- 
tions to determine for themselves when, how and to what 
extent information is communicated to others” (Velecky 
1978: 21). Rapoport (1977) defines privacy as simply 
“the avoidance of unwanted interaction with other peo- 
ple” (Rapoport 1977: 289). To Westin (1967), privacy 
relates to “the voluntary and temporary withdrawal of 
a person from the general society through physical and 
psychological means, either in a state of solitude or small- 
group intimacy, or when among larger groups, in a con- 
dition of anonymity or reserve” (p. 7). 

Privacy does not simply relate to the physical removal 
of the individual from the company of others, but has 
a psychological component as well. Privacy also con- 
cerns control over disclosure of the self and to what 


extent elements of people’s personalities and innermost 
thoughts are communicated to others. Westin (1967: 
31-32) describes four forms of privacy, which he terms 
(1) solitude, (2) intimacy, (3) anonymity, and (4) reserve. 
“Solitude” refers to a person’s need to be removed from 
the observation of others, whereas “intimacy” is a state 
of being that a person has with another individual (or 
individuals) which is free from the observances of the 
outside world. “Anonymity” relates to a person’s ability 
to be unknown even in the midst of others, whereas a 
person’s “reserve” refers to the projection of psycholog- 
ical barriers to guard against intrusion. The objectives of 
attaining privacy depend on the individual’s need for per- 
sonal autonomy, release of emotions, self-evaluation, and 
restricting and controlling communication (see Westin 
1967: 33-39). 

A correlation may be drawn between the want for pri- 
vacy, personal space, and territory, and the human need 
for security, affiliation, and esteem. The concept of per- 
sonal space and territoriality are related in the sense that 
they are both mechanisms by which privacy is attained 
(Lang 1987: 145). The want and need for privacy varies 
depending on the social roles of individuals (Lang 1987: 
155), whereas the type and degree of privacy attainable 
remain subject to cultural context, the personality and 
aspirations of individuals, and the socioeconomic status 
of persons (Lang 1987: 145). The effect that cultural 
factors have on the way that spatial attributes are con- 
ceptualised, abstracted, and expressed remains important 
(Hallowell 1977: 132) as “spatiality like temporality, 
coordinates patterns of behavior” (Hallowell 1977: 131). 

Territoriality is defined here “as a set of behaviors an 
organism or group exhibits, based on the perceived own- 
ership of physical space” (Bell and Fisher 1978: 169). 
Characteristics of territories include notions of owner- 
ship, personalisation, and rights to defend against intru- 
sion (Lang 1987: 148). Through the personalisation of 
space, human beings mark their territory. This marking 
may occur as a means of aesthetic expression or control 
or as a way of altering an environment to accord with 
a pattern of activity. Privacy attained through territorial- 
ity fulfils several basic human needs; more specifically, it 
creates a sense of security in addition to functioning as 
a frame of reference from which the rest of the world is 
perceived. Human territories also provide organisational 
information relating to individual as well as group iden- 
tity; they determine the placement of boundaries and/or 
limits of control, instilling a sense of order and continu- 
ity as well as contexts for host and visitor organization 
(Lang 1987: 147-149). Whereas boundaries function to 
delineate and secure territory (in addition to sheltering 
and containing), entrances mark thresholds or points of 
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transition between opposing domains, some of which 
include inside/outside, sacred/profane, male/female, 
enemy/friend, initiated/uninitiated, public/private, and 
common/elite (Pearson and Richards 1994b: 24). 

The term “personal space” refers to the (culturally 
variable) distance maintained between humans except in 
those times where intimate contact is either sought or 
required; in such cases a person or persons may be invited 
to encroach on an individual’s personal space (Lang 1987: 
147). Personal space has two principal uses: First, it func- 
tions as a defence against physical and psychological dan- 
ger resulting from inadequate privacy, excessive intimacy, 
and threats of physical aggression. The second function 
of personal space relates to modes of communication and 
proximity, in the sense that distance between individ- 
uals and/or groups dictates whether more-intimate or 
less-intimate communicative methods are employed in a 
transaction. The distance that one chooses to maintain 
while interacting with others, in addition to the types 
of communication one uses, indicates varying degrees of 
concern for self-protection as well as signaling the nature 
of the relationship between individuals (Bell and Fisher 
1978: 144). 

The human requirement for public and private states 
of being have their origins in culture and human biology, 
manifesting as domains through which we as a species 
operate and interact: “...man’s space requirements, his 
notions of territoriality, and his handling of persons and 
things around him all are rooted in his culture which in 
turn, and to a large extent, is rooted in... biology” (Dev 
Sharma 1991: 111). In general, proxemics is concerned 
with the ordering of space in terms of how the environ- 
ment is structured and utilised on an interpersonal level 
(Watson 1970: 33). 

In his seminal work entitled The Hidden Dimension 
(1966), Hall describes human proxemic behaviour as it 
relates to three levels of spatial organisation as influenced 
by culture and human physiology; these levels are referred 
to as “precultural,” “infracultural,” and “microcultural” 
(Hall 1966: 95-122). The precultural level relates to 
how space is interpreted on a sensory level, to which 
different cultures assign meaning (Hall 1966: 95). The 
human senses can be divided into “distance receptors,” 
which include the eyes, ears, and nose (Hall 1966: 39- 
47), and the “immediate (tactile) receptors,” which are 
the skin and muscles of the body (Hall 1966: 49-60). 
The infracultural level of spatial ordering is associated 
with territorial demarcation, whilst microcultural order- 
ing concerns how culture effects its arrangement. There 
are three aspects to microcultural spatial ordering; they 
are referred to as “fixed-feature,” “semi-fixed-feature,” 
and “informal space” (Hall 1966: 94-104). Fixed-feature 


refers to the placement of immovable elements that artic- 
ulate space, such as walls and barriers incorporated into 
the environment of a given culture. Semi-fixed-features 
are spatial arrangements of movable features such as 
furniture, screens, and partitions that may be used to 
modulate space (Hall 1966: 101-104). Informal space 
relates to shifts in the modes of communication sub- 
ject to changes in the physical environment (Hall 1966: 
105-120). 

It is proposed that there are four distances or zones 
in which we as human beings interact and communicate 
depending on the type of relationship we share with oth- 
ers. These distances and corresponding behaviours are 
termed “intimate,” “personal,” “social,” and “public” 
(Hall 1966: 110-120). Whilst these distances may vary 
culturally, “the specific distance chosen depends on the 
transaction, the relationship of the interacting individu- 
als, how they feel, and what they are doing” (Hall 1966: 
120). At intimate distances (0-0.45 metres), physical- 
ity becomes the primary mode of communicative inter- 
action, which involves activities such as lovemaking or 
wrestling (Hall 1966: 110). At zero intimate distances, 
there is increased input through sensory receptors, such as 
smell and touch, and vocalisations are reduced in both fre- 
quency and volume. In addition, visual distortion occurs 
when individuals attempt to discern physical attributes of 
one another. At personal distances (0.45-1.20 metres), 
one may still hold or grasp another individual, but phys- 
ical interaction tends to be reduced, and vocalisations 
become elevated to a moderate level. At personal dis- 
tances, visual distortion between those persons interact- 
ing disappears and detailed physical attributes such as face 
and hair become apparent. In addition, facial expressions 
and eye movements become involved in communicative 
interactions. At social distances (1.20-3.60 metres), phys- 
ical attributes are discerned in less detail and the voice 
becomes more elevated, representing the principal mode 
of communication. The overall form of the body (includ- 
ing clothing detail) becomes visible at this distance; no 
physical contact occurs at social distances. Persons who 
participate together in business dealings generally hold 
closer social distances when compared to those who do 
not. At public distances (3.60-7.50+ metres), evasive 
as well as defensive action is more readily possible in 
response to imminent threat. At this distance, the voice 
becomes louder and words are enunciated more care- 
fully, visible detail in the general appearance of others 
is reduced, and individuals or groups are generally per- 
ceived as within a setting. When persons are communicat- 
ing over greater distances, their gestures, which include 
shifts in stance, tend to be more exaggerated, although 
stance is characteristically static or “frozen” if persons 
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Table 2.1. Distance, perception, and interaction 


Distance in Metres 


0 


Distance classes Intimate /personal 


1 2 3 
Social 


4 5 6 
Public 


Communication Modes Visual, touch, vocal, 
smell 

Oral/Aural Soft voice, whisper 

Detail Vision Details of skin, teeth, 
face visible 


Scanning Vision Whole face visible 


Peripheral Vision Head and shoulders 


Types of Interaction Lovemaking, 


comforting, fighting 


Visual, vocal, less touch 


Casual or consultative 
voice 

Fine lines of face fade; 
wink visible 


Upper body; can not 
count fingers 


Whole body movement 
Contacts between close 


friends, family, and 
acquaintances 


Visual, vocal 


Loud voice when talking 
to group 

Eye colour not 
discernible; smile vs. 
scowl visible 

Upper body and 
gestures 


Whole body visible 


Impersonal and 
businesslike contacts 
and interactions 


Visual, vocal 


Full public speaking 
voice; frozen style 
Difficult to see eyes, 
subtle expressions 


Whole body has space 
around it in visual 
field 

Other people become 
important in vision 

Formal contact between 
individuals and the 
public (e.g., public 


speaking) 


Note: Modified after Moore (1996: 791); see also Hall (1966: 117-118) and Bell and Fisher (1978: 147). 


encountered are to remain as strangers (Hall 1966: 115) 
(see Table 2.1). 

Drawing on Giddens’s (1979, 1981, 1984) social the- 
ory, Grahame (1995, 1997) argues for the importance of 
encounters in ordering the environment, as it is through 
the dynamics of social encounters that space becomes 
shaped. In accordance with this view, the human body can 
be understood as a “generator” for ordering the environ- 
ment, as it is by moving through space, and by the very 
act of perceiving it, that space is structured knowingly 
or not (Pearson and Richards 1994b: 10). Space is “the 
continuous physical domain upon which individuals and 
objects are located” (Grahame 1995: 11; see also Hillier 
and Hanson 1984: 26-51). Within this sphere, it is the 
architecture of the body, combined with the human emo- 
tion, that influences the way that we as a species perceive, 
articulate and control space (see Grahame 1995: 11-16). 
Some of the examples of physical differentiation or divi- 
sions we create relative to our physical proximity include 
front/back, top/bottom, left/right, and vertical/ 
horizontal (Pearson and Richards 1994b: 10). 

The objective of the individual is neither to be iso- 
lated nor to be forever exposed to the observances of 
others, but rather to find a balance between the need for 
communication (and disclosure of the self) and the want 
for individual privacy. As a result, there are gradations 
in public and private states of being to which individuals 
align themselves, satisfying the demands on the individual 
caused by society’s surveillance (as a means of enforcing 
social norms) and to limit and/or control the availability 


of information obtained about oneself by others (Westin 
1967: 7, see also Altman 1975: 11). “There is a scale from 
self display to extreme privacy with corresponding treat- 
ment, decorations and barriers admitting people depend- 
ing on their relationships and status to various parts of the 
system” (Rapoport 1977: 293). Privacy gradients sepa- 
rate public and private domains, and operate to control 
the degree to which outsiders permeate a dwelling. To 
Rapoport (1977: 290), “privacy gradients clearly separate 
individuals and groups and determine where one inter- 
acts and with whom.” Cross-culturally, the capacity to 
achieve and sustain private states of being remains depen- 
dent on the effectiveness of one or more of the following: 
(1) rules relating to manners, avoidance, and hierarchies; 
(2) behavioural cues; (3) undertaking activities at a par- 
ticular time as a strategy of avoidance; (4) psychological 
means, such as mental withdrawal and depersonalisation; 
(5) physical devices, such as walls, doorways, curtains, and 
courtyards; and (6) spatial separation (Rapoport 1977: 
289-290). 

An idealised model of residential architecture has been 
proposed that views space as organised in what it terms 
a “defensible hierarchy” (see Figure 2.1), where spatial 
units change from “public circulation spaces at one end 
of the spectrum, to the private interior of the dwelling 
at the other” (Hanson and Hillier 1982: 6). Newman 
(1972: 3) defines a “defensible space” as 


...asurrogate term for a range of mechanisms (real and 
symbolic barriers, strongly defined areas of influence, 
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Private 


Semi-public 


Public 


Figure 2.1. Model of Defensible Space Paradigm. After Newman 
(1972: 9), reprinted with permission. 


and improved opportunities of surveillance) that com- 
bine to bring an environment under the control of its 
residents . . . [it] is a living residential environment which 
can be employed by its inhabitants for the enhancement 
of their lives while providing security for their families, 
neighbors and friends. 


Defensible environments display one or more of the 
following characteristics: (1) a hierarchical arrangement 
of spaces which moves progressively along a gradient from 
most public to most private; (2) openings (such as win- 
dows and doors) that provide a means by which residents 
can survey the more public (De, more accessible) areas 
of their environment; (3) an architectural form that per- 
mits individuals to differentiate between environments 
of vulnerability and seclusion; and (4) locations that are 
functionally sympathetic to occupants who are not likely 
be threatened (Newman 1972: 9). 

One problem with the public-private axis, as repre- 
sented by the Defensible Space Paradigm, is that depth 
on the public-private gradient is measured relative to 
a “principal entrance.” Because most buildings display 
more than one entrance, defining what precisely con- 
stitutes a main entry point is somewhat problematic as 
the term may be used interchangeably to describe the 
grandest entrance or the entrance that is used most often 
(Grahame 1997: 140). Things that should be considered 
when attempting to discern formal from informal points 
of entry are the elaborateness of doorways and decora- 
tive facades, symmetry and alignment of structures, build- 
ing orientation, and the presence or absence of stairways 
either signaling or controlling the direction of approach. 

Privacy can be viewed as “operating in two dimen- 
sions: one that relates to the public world of ‘strangers’, 


to the private world of ‘inhabitants’, and a second 
which relate[s]...inhabitants with one another” (Gra- 
hame 1997: 143) (see Figure 2.2). This view of privacy 
“requires that the notion of ‘public’ [be] no longer con- 
fined to “outside” but be brought...[inside], so that 
certain interior spaces can be seen to possess the char- 
acteristics of public space relative to the population of 
inhabitants” (Grahame 1997: 144). In line with Hillier 
and Hanson (1984: 146), an “inhabitant” is 


...if not the permanent occupant of a cell [space], at 
least an individual whose social existence is mapped into 
the category of space within that cell... [The] Inhabi- 
tant is thus a categoric concept, and therefore a transpa- 
tial entity, and in that sense the inhabitant is part of a 
global categoric reality as a result of being mapped in to 
the local bounded space of the cell, as well as being a 
member of a local spatial reality. 


In contrast to the inhabitant, a stranger is described as 
“one who belongs to the public domain” (Dev Sharma 
1991: 31), whereas visitors are defined as a subset of 
individuals drawn from a pool of strangers who exist 
externally to the domain of the inhabitant. Therefore, 
by extension, they are people “who may enter a building 
temporarily but may not control it” (Hillier and Hanson 
1984: 146). 

Chermayeff and Alexander (1965), in Community 
and Privacy, note that “in cultures both present and 
past...there is a clear physical expression of the need 
for varying degrees of privacy and the integrity of the 
domains corresponding to these” (p. 122). It is argued 
that our present understanding of public and private states 
of being have their foundation in the nineteenth-century 
development of the English middle class and the organi- 
sation of society into public and private spheres. During 
this period, public life was dominated by the political and 
industrious ventures of men, whereas private life encom- 
passed activities undertaken in the home, which was prin- 
cipally the domain of children, women, and servants. The 
distinction made between public and private modes of 
being was enhanced with the growth of capitalism, which 
coincided with a shift in the arenas of manufacturing and 
production to outside the home. This shift effectively 
increased the capacity of the state to control the behaviour 
and conduct of civic populations. A consequence of this 
change was an increased concern for establishing accept- 
able limits on the state’s capacity to supervise and regulate 
society’s behaviour. It was at this time that “a dichotomy 
[was established] where ‘public’ has come to mean the 
official world of the state... whereas ‘private’ has come 
to mean precisely the opposite: removal from the sphere 
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Interior Dimension 


INHABITANT 
Private 
Exterior Public Private 
Dimension STRANGER INHABITANT 
Public 
INHABITANT 


Figure 2.2. Diagrammatic Representation of the Dimensions of 
Privacy. Drawing by M. Grahame, in Domestic Space in the Roman 
World (Journal of Roman Archacology Supplement 22, 1997, 
page 144). Reprinted with permission. 


of public knowledge, and observation” (Grahame 1997: 
138-139). 

Cross-culturally, spatial patterning in architecture is 
influenced largely by the activities ascribed to different 
spaces. For example, in Western society it is common for 
different behaviours to be assigned to different areas of 
the home. More specifically, houses are partitioned into 
cooking, dining, sleeping, and living areas where “any 
intrusion of one activity into a space it is not designed for 
is immediately felt to be inappropriate” (Nanda 1994: 
82). This system stands in contrast to the cultural tradi- 
tion of the Japanese, where interior space is modulated 
to accord with different day, evening, and nightly activ- 
ities. In Indian cities and homes, spaces are segregated, 
organised intentionally to separate high caste and low 
caste, male and female, sacred and secular activities. In 
addition, spaces are perceived as superior or inferior (pol- 
luted) based on the type of activities undertaken within 
their confines (Nanda 1994: 82). 

Chermayeff and Alexander (1965) describe six do- 
mains in the modern Western urban environment which, 
when combined, form a gradient of public-private 
spaces. In order from most accessible to least accessible, 
these domains are termed “urban—public,” “urban-semi- 
public,” “group-—public,” “family— 
private,” and “individual-private.” Urban public domains 
are described as spaces in public ownership and are 
therefore accessible to the general public; examples 
include civic parks, roads, and pathways. Urban-semi- 
public domains refer to spaces under government or 
institutional control, such as public schools and judicial 
courts. Group-public domains are situated between pri- 
vate property and spaces exhibiting public utilities neces- 
sitating cooperative public and private access. Group- 


“Sroup-private,” 


private spaces are secondary domains managed on behalf 
of residents, such as community gardens and laundries. 
Domains categorised as family—private are those con- 
trolled by a family unit functioning as areas of shared 
and/or communal activity, which includes the receiv- 
ing and entertaining of guests. Spatial types that fall 
within this category include lounge rooms, bathrooms, 
and dining areas. Finally, individual-private domains are 
those spaces to which individual family members may 
withdraw to retire or avoid public scrutiny, such as 
bedrooms. 

Examples of ancient architecture that Chermayeff and 
Alexander (1965: 122-127) argue express hierarchical 
distributions of space in their configurations include the 
nuraghi citadels (e.g., the Fortezza d’Orrolli) in Sardinia 
(circa 700 B.C.), the Baphuon Temple in Cambodia (A.D. 
1050-1066), a Japanese palace, and an Italian palace of 
the Renaissance period (see Figure 2.3). The Fortezza 
d'Orrolli in Sardinia is an example of a sequence in archi- 
tecture designed to enhance security. Comprising three 
stages of development, the central tower was the first 
architectural feature to be constructed, followed by the 
inner then the outer wall of the building. Set on a hill, the 
configuration of this fortress would have been an effective 
deterrent against attack as the crossing of three defen- 
sive boundaries would have been required before access 
could be gained to the tower’s interior. The Baphuon 
Temple in Cambodia is a building complex that displays 
beautiful symmetry and hierarchical order in its design. 
The building group has a single approach that necessi- 
tates the crossing of a moat. Overall, the temple com- 
prises three main terraces that steadily increase in eleva- 
tion and that terminate in a pyramidal structure at the 
centre of the complex. The Japanese palace is described 
as “a direct expression of a plan designed to serve a social 
hierarchy” (Chermayeff and Alexander 1965: 124). The 
entire structure is designed in such a way as to segre- 
gate the residential quarters from areas designed to serve 
ceremonial and courtly functions. Access to the palace is 
provided through an entrance bordered by courts, after 
which access is gained to residential pavilions and pri- 
vate gardens. The Italian palace comprises three principal 
subdivisions, each of which serves a different purpose. 
From the perspective of the palace entrance, access to 
each zone, which becomes progressively deeper, provides 
“a sequence of three functions: security, ceremony, and 
privacy” (Chermayeff and Alexander 1965: 126). Entry to 
the palace is provided via the guard quarters, and beyond 
this point is an area characterised by a series of reception 
rooms surrounding a court space, deeper still is the “ducal 
sanctuary” (Chermayeff and Alexander 1965: 122- 
127). 
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Palace, Japan 


Palace, Italy 


Figure 2.3. Examples of Ancient Architecture Displaying Hierarchical Arrangements of Space. Draw- 
ings from Community and Privacy by Serge Chermayeff and Christopher Alexander, © 1963 by Serge 
Chermayeff. Used with permission of Doubleday, a division of Random House, Inc. 


In early European society, persons of standing did 
not necessarily go home to avoid public scrutiny, but 
rather to present themselves in the best way possible. In 
Girouard’s (1978) study entitled Life in the English Coun- 
try House, late-seventeenth- and early-eighteenth-century 
architecture is described from a social perspective, as a 
symbol of power and prestige reflecting (both architec- 
turally and spatially) the cultural and political values of 
the powerful aristocracy of the time. Beyond function- 
ing simply as a residence, the country house provided a 
decorative setting for political, business, and social ritual: 
Its purpose was to assert and reiterate societal superi- 
ority and control. Architectural elements, both real and 
symbolic, united architecturally to exemplify a system of 
hegemonic supremacy (Arnold 2002: 141-142). Formal 
houses in England, Russia, Sweden, and Sicily architec- 
turally reflected the social order of the time. For example, 
the main rooms of English country houses were ordered 
sequentially in what Girouard describes as an “axis of 
honor,” where gentlemen and lords could meet to 


negotiate business dealings whilst acknowledging the 
hierarchical status quo. 


The formal house was beautifully calculated as an instru- 
ment to both express etiquette and to back up negotia- 
tion. Since each room in a sequence of an apartment was 
more exclusive than the last, compliments to or from 
a visitor could be nicely gauged not only by how far 
he penetrated along the sequence, but also by how far 
the occupant of the apartment came along it — and then 
beyond it — to welcome him. The situation changed rad- 
ically depending on whether the visitor was grander or 
less grand than the person he or she was visiting. The 
less grand visitor hoped to penetrate as far as possible 
along the line, but did not always succeed. The grander 
visitor was pressed to penetrate to the inner sanctuary, 
but could not always be tempted (Girouard 1978: 145- 
146). 


In ancient Roman society, houses were also centres 
of public as well as private life, as the reputation of 
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elites relied heavily on displays of opulence in and out- 
side the home (Wallace-Hadrill 1988: 46). For Roman 
elites, space was partitioned emphasising gradations in 
privacy. For example, certain spaces were set aside for 
the reception of notable guests and associates, whereas 
others were reserved for dependents and for conducting 
business (Wallace-Hadrill 1988: 55, 58-59). In Roman 
society “low status individuals, dependents and clients, 
congregated in the atrium, whereas friends and closer 
associates were invited deeper into the more private area 
of the house” (Grahame 1997: 140). 

There are various ways in which privacy can be 
attained and maintained architecturally, including the 
segregation and territorial demarcation of space with 
walls, doors, screens, as well as symbolic devices that 
may be used to differentiate one area from another (Lang 
1987: 146, 149). Together with the privacy gradient (as 
described by Chermayeff and Alexander 1965: 121-126; 
Newman 1972: 9; Rapoport 1977: 290; and Grahame 
1997: 139), Wallace-Hadrill (1988) ofters another axis 
of differentiation that moves from “humble” to “grand” 
(Wallace-Hadrill 1988: 55). In reference to the architec- 
ture of the Roman house, Wallace-Hadrill (1988) notes 
that 


area[s] may be both public and grand (the magistrate’s 
atrium) or private and grand (his triclinium or cubicu- 
lum). [They] may be private and humble (the slave’s 
bedroom or farmer’s storeroom) or even... public and 
humble (a shop, public lavatory, or service corridor) 
(Wallace-Hadrill 1988: 55). 


Although the distribution of architectonic space may 
convey meaning in itself, it is through things such as 
signs, materials, decoration, and structural form that “dif- 
ferent settings become indicators of social position and 
a way of asserting social identity to oneself and others” 
(Rapoport 1976: 19). The level and type of decoration 
in Roman architecture were fundamental to the control- 
ling of interaction in a given area, providing a means of 
signaling the status of corresponding spaces; for example, 
the finer the architectural decoration, the less restricted 
the corresponding space (Wallace-Hadrill 1988: 58-59). 
A space that is simultaneously public and grand is so due 
to its function as a reception area, as “decoration is a sym- 
bolic medium and to be effective it requires an audience” 
(Grahame 1997: 141). 

Privacy gradients may be correlated with variations in 
the types of images displayed in a sequence of spaces, 
functioning as a form of “impression manipulation” 
(Rapoport 1977: 290-292). For example, the art asso- 
ciated with Assyrian palaces (800-900 B.C.) was strate- 
gically positioned, displaying thematic variations subject 
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Palace at Khorsabad. After Reade (1979: 337, fig. 16), reprinted 
with permission. 


to differences in spatial context. In Ideology and Propa- 
ganda in Assyrian Art, Julian Reade (1979) discusses the 
distribution of palace narrative art in terms of its acces- 
sibility; among the themes represented are Tribute, War, 
Feasting, and Courtly Activities (see Figure 2.4). Reade 
argues that the distribution of narrative art in Assyrian 
palaces signaled the function and status of activity areas 
(Reade 1979: 338), whilst operating as a “corpus of per- 
sonal propaganda” (Reade 1979: 331). Reade notes that, 
whereas Assyrian palaces have their own unique charac- 
ter, they display similarities relating to the ruler’s need to 
validate authority through artistic means. In addition to 
fulfilling magical as well as ornamental functions, Assyr- 
ian palace art also portrays rulers worshipping, receiving 
tributes, dispensing justice, and achieving victory in bat- 
tle. As noted by Reade (1979: 335-336), in reference to 
provincial palaces such as Til-Barsip and Khorsabad, the 
narrative art was ordered sequentially, differing themati- 
cally with changes in the depth and accessibility of spaces 
to which they were assigned. 


The exterior walls are largely plain but for magical 
decoration at the entrances and along the crenella- 
tions. This is all that the common people of Assyria 
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normally saw... The sheer size of some of the mag- 
ical figures, however, which weighed up to 16 tons, 
must have been intended to impress human as well as 
supernatural visitors... Those with business inside the 
palace entered through a gate-chamber, which was dec- 
orated internally...with narrative pictures of a mili- 
tary campaign. The palace gate-chamber opened into 
a huge outer courtyard surrounded by offices. Beyond 
lay another courtyard with more offices but also having, 
on one side, the magnificent façade of the royal throne 
room... showing the king at worship...in some rela- 
tionship with the powers of earth and sky. On either 
side . . . leading the eye towards the throne room doors, 
were smaller slabs showing the king with a few attendants 


receiving groups of people (Reade 1979: 335-336). 


In Gender and Material Culture: The Archaeology of 
Religious Women, Roberta Gilchrist (1994) argued for 
the potential of iconographic analysis and architecture in 
understanding gender relations within monasteries and 
nunneries. According to Gilchrist (1994), “space is the 
medium through which social relationships are negoti- 
ated” (Gilchrist 1994: 150), whilst artistic works con- 
tained within spaces function to signal boundaries and 
thresholds, assisting the navigation through spatial sys- 
tems. Gilchrist proposes that monastic sculpture func- 
tioned, in part, as a mechanism of control by signal- 
ing the gender identities of delineated spaces. According 
to Gilchrist, the interior of a monastery was hierarchi- 
cally ordered, and that “hierarchical spatial divisions were 
reinforced by the embellishment of archeological fea- 
tures” (Gilchrist 1994: 152). By assessing both the the- 
matic content and distribution of various sculptural media 
(i.e., sculpture, glass, wall paintings, and ceramic tiles), 
Gilchrist sought to understand how boundaries informed 
the male and female inhabitants actually and symbolically. 
Buildings that consist ofa number of spaces, and have cor- 
responding sculpture, may be interpreted as a matrix of 
strategically positioned images. Within such a matrix, any 
understanding of the patterning of iconographic themes 
assists in establishing and cementing hierarchical relation- 
ships among its occupants (Gilchrist 1994: 151-152). 
Gilchrist also argues that a particular sculpture may have 
female associations. For example, the carved sacred heart 
from the Dartford Dominican nunnery is connected with 
female devotion. “To the well educated nuns of Dart- 
ford, the carved sacred heart represented a tradition of 
female worship linked to the Eucharist, which predated 
the image’s wider popularity” (Gilchrist 1994: 153). At 
the Cistercian Sinningthwaite refectory, a carved serpent 
is positioned at its entrance; Gilchrist proposes that this 
sculpture was used to remind the nuns to be mindful of 
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Figure 2.5. Spatial Matrix of Carved Corbels at Lacock. Image 
from Gender and Material Culture: The Archaeology of Religious 
Women by Roberta Gilchrist (page 159, fig. 64), © 1994 by 
Routledge, reprinted with permission of the publisher. 


the demise of Eve through temptation (Gilchrist 1994: 
155). 

Carvings found within monasteries and nunneries did 
not always depict “scriptural or apocryphal iconography” 
(Gilchrist 1994: 159). Sculpture found on capitals and 
corbels often “depicted animals, foliage and the heads of 
secular men and women” (Gilchrist 1994: 159). Gilchrist 
argues that these images functioned to control movement 
through the structures affecting the meaning felt by the 
observer as one passes from one space to another (see 
Figure 2.5). Gilchrist notes that at Lacock, the sculp- 
tures of the male heads predominate in spaces frequented 
by the priests, as is the case with the sacristy. By using 
“access diagrams,” Gilchrist compared the relative depths 
of men’s and women’s sacred and secular spaces, where it 
was discovered that sculptural embellishment was used to 
“reinforce the particular devotional practices of a house 
and confirmed its identity through reference to its dedica- 
tion. More specifically, group membership and segrega- 
tion were signaled by a spatial matrix which constructed 
meaning through the location and content of images” 
(Gilchrist 1994: 160). For example, a number of sculp- 
tures depicting male heads were found to be fewer in 
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Palace Group Archetype 


Acropolis Group Archetype 


Figure 2.6. Maya Archetypal Building Groups. Images from Maya Cities: Placemaking and Urbanization, 
by George Andrews, © 1975 by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, reprinted with permission 


of the publisher. All rights reserved. 


spaces frequented by men, such as the chapter houses. 
Furthermore, no secular male sculpture was found in the 
deeper areas of the nunnery, between the outer court 
spaces accessible by secular persons and the inner spaces 
reserved for the religious personnel and esoteric activities 
(Gilchrist 1994: 160). 


2.2. Criteria for appropriate comparisons 
in Maya art and architecture 


Generalising about patterns of behaviour associated with 
Maya art and architecture remains difficult as a result 
of variations in the chronology of built forms (Webster 
1998: 24), dissimilar topography affecting site plans, dif- 
ferences in building materials, and disparities in artistic 
traditions. As Andrews (1975), however, points out, “it 
is possible to identify and characterize building groups, or 
complexes of structures, on both the basis of their form 
and organization.” Andrews defines these basic building 
groups “as those archetypal forms of building complexes 
which tend to be repeated with minor variations through- 
out the Maya area, leading us to believe that they proved 


themselves to be exceptionally useful either on functional 
or symbolic grounds” (Andrews 1975: 54-55). In his 
analysis of twenty Maya sites, Andrews (1975) succeeded 
in identifying four basic building forms that occur most 
frequently. These structural archetypes were as follows: 
(1) Temple Groups; (2) Palace Groups; (3) Quadrangle 
Groups; and (3) Acropolis Groups (see Figure 2.6). 


2.2.1. Temple Group 


Although this type of building group may include addi- 
tional buildings, “in its simplest form the Temple Group 
consists of a set of three [pyramid-type] temples situated 
on three sides of a rectangular plaza” (Andrews 1975: 
56). The remaining open side of the central plaza estab- 
lishes a unique set of relationships among the elements 
of the group. The “triadic architectural form” (see also 
Hanson 1998: 77-82) establishes a hierarchy, indicating 
an order of importance among the buildings represented. 
Typically, the main temple faces the open end of the plaza 
(i.e., the main entrance to the group), whereas the two 
peripheral temples face in toward the centre of the plaza. 
The triangular form of the Temple Group is believed to 
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be representative of the three mythic throne stones (the 
jaguar, the snake, and the shark) that were laid down at 
the creation of the current world. The triangular shape 
appears in the constellation of Orion, which the Maya 
reproduced architecturally in the layout of their temples 
(Schele and Mathews 1998: 44). 


2.2.2. Palace Group 


The term “palace” is problematic given that the precise 
function of this structural form remains in question. The 
term palacios was used by the early Spaniards to describe 
a structural type that was large and displayed a rela- 
tively high degree of architectural decoration (Liendo 
Stuardo 2003: 194). Andrews (1975: 59) defines the 
Palace Group as an aggregate of structures spatially asso- 
ciated so as to form a boundary of buildings behind which 
additional structures were incorporated to create a series 
of inner courtyards, partitioned by intervening buildings. 
This building type was constructed on one or more raised 
platforms that served to distinguish the complex from 
the natural terrain and other surrounding structures (see 
also Chapter 1, Section 1.3, Common Forms in Maya 
Architecture). 


2.2.3. Acropolis Group 


An Acropolis Group is described as a number of spatially 
associated structures, similar to a palace or temple type 
that is organised hierarchically on a series of elevated plat- 
forms. Admission to the higher levels of the complex was 
via strategically positioned stairways that provided prede- 
termined routes of approach; these stairways gave access 
to a number of structures and associated courtyards. “The 
sequence [of an Acropolis Group] culminates in the most 
important buildings within the complex, usually a temple 
that is farthest removed from the plaza below both in 
terms of height and distance” (Andrews 1975: 67). 

The distinguishing elements of dynastic-elite archi- 
tecture are elevation, hierarchical arrangement, and 
restrictiveness. In accordance with Andrews (1975: 67), 
Cohodas (1973: 215) argues that Maya buildings and 
platforms that collectively comprise acropolis-type config- 
urations are intentionally ordered as a progressive accent 
that starts at the entrance of the group and terminates 
with a principal structure at its farthermost point. In this 
type of building arrangement, lines of sight remain open 
as one moves progressively deeper into the complex and 
approaches the most elevated structures. The objective 
of this building configuration was to allow rituals under- 
taken by elites in the upper reaches of the complex to 
remain visible to the lower classes occupying the more 


accessible plazas below. This configuration is in sharp 
contrast to palace-type building groups, which are char- 
acterised by a series of closely arranged, private court- 
yards where lines of sight are limited and buildings are less 
hierarchically organised (see Chapter 4, Architectural and 
Sculptural Programs of the Palenque Palace Group). In 
acknowledging the apparent differences in form between 
acropolis- and palace-type building groups, however, one 
can see that both share two characteristic features that 
define them as elite architectural forms — more specifi- 
cally, their elevation and restrictiveness (Cohodas 1973: 
216). 


2.2.4. Quadrangle Group 


A Quadrangle Group consists of a series of range-type 
structures ordered around a large, open courtyard. In this 
type of building configuration, it is not crucial that the 
four sides of the court space are closed off. In its simplest 
form, however, the Quadrangle Group consists of four 
buildings completely surrounding a central space. Entry 
into the courtyard is generally achieved through a door or 
archway located at the centre point(s) of one or more of 
the peripheral buildings. Like Palace Groups, Quadran- 
gle Groups are also located on large, elevated platforms 
designed to distinguish them from the surrounding envi- 
ronment (Andrews 1975: 63). 

Originally, my objective in this study was to anal- 
yse and interpret the distribution of sculptural themes 
associated with examples of all four of Andrews’s (1975) 
building group archetypes (i.e., Temple Groups, Palace 
Groups, Quadrangle Groups, and Acropolis Groups); 
structures found to comply with Andrews’s definitions 
included the Palenque Cross Group, the Palenque Palace, 
the Uxmal Nunnery Quadrangle, and the Copan Acrop- 
olis (see Figure 2.7). Time and space, however, permit- 
ted the inclusion of only two of the structural types just 
outlined. Subsequently, I have chosen to focus the ana- 
lytical component of this study on the Palenque Cross 
Group and the Palenque Palace. Given the consistency at 
which these building forms are found at different Maya 
city centres, I saw value in their use for the purposes of my 
investigation, as both provided broad spatial complexes 
suitable for my study while permitting the formulation of 
generalised arguments concerning the behaviour associ- 
ated with art and architecture among the Classic Maya. 


2.3. Temporal controls 


When undertaking an analysis such as this there needs 
to be awareness that temporally and spatially disparate 
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Temple Group: 
Palenque Cross Group 


Temple of the Cross. 


Palace Group: 
Palenque Palace 


of consecutive rulers at Palenque. More 
specifically, the structures occupying 
the second terrace of the Palace alone 


roomate 


seis b 


represent approximately 180 years of 
architectural and sculptural develop- 


ment beginning during the reign of 
Kinich Janab’ Pakal I (A.D. 615-683) 
and ending during that of Wak Kimi 
Janab’ Pakal III (A.D. 799-2) (see Chap- 


ter 4, Architectural and Sculptural Pro- 


grams of the Palenque Palace Group). 
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Figure 2.7. Examples of Maya Archetypal Building Groups in Accordance with Andrews 
(1975). Drawing of Palenque Palace by Merle Greene Robertson (1985b, fig. 1), repro- 
duced with the permission of Merle Greene Robertson. Drawing of the Principal Group 


Copan modified after Fash (1991: fig. 8). 


sculpture cannot be compared indiscriminately. The grad- 
ual accumulation of sculpture over time, including exten- 
sion and renewal of building groups, affects the capacity 
of sculpture and associated architecture to provide infor- 
mation about relationships. It was for this reason that 
measures were taken to provide some temporal control 
over the investigation to assure that any correlation made 
among sculpture, architecture, and associated spaces was 
both appropriate and meaningful. 

Structures and associated sculpture were sorted to 
reigns of kings to confine the periods investigated whilst 
providing a way of inferring the intention of different 
rulers in the placement of certain sculpture within spe- 
cific spatial contexts. Graham Fairclough (1992), in a 
study of Edlingham Castle, Northumberland, broke a 
continuous sequence of architectural development into 
three main periods. Applying access analysis, the objec- 
tive of Fairclough’s study was to understand the effects 
of “warfare on Anglo Scottish marches and the develop- 
ment of the northern tower house and related traditions” 
(Fairclough 1992: 357). Similarly, the Palace at Palenque 
(as it appears today) was the result of a sequence of 
architectural development implemented over the reigns 


Arguments concerning intent in 
the architectural design of the Palace 
are based primarily on the interpreta- 
tion of monumental art and the con- 
scious choices made by rulers as to 

pg the context of its placement. As has 
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terns . . . documented at [Maya sites]... 
can shed light on the issue of the ide- 
ological and political strategies put to 
work by different dynasties and rulers in 
their respective dynastic building pro- 
grams” (Fash 1998: 224-225) — a view 
that I hold for Palenque. General ques- 
tions of interest are as follows: (1) What 
motivated the positioning of informa- 
tive sculpture at various levels of com- 
mon and elite accessibility? and (2) What are the differ- 
ences between the information being transmitted within 
these different spatial contexts? With these objectives 
stated, it is acknowledged that it remains difficult, when 
analysing the iconographic content of monumental art 
from different periods, to discern elements that may rep- 
resent changes in the artist and those that represent 
changes in the subject of the art. The advantage of an 
intrasite study of motifs, however, is that “variables of 
time are controlled, making more reliable the discov- 
ered regularities, continuities, and changes. Furthermore, 
comparisons of different forms manifested in the same 
contexts lead to the discoveries of equivalencies and 
oppositions which. . . may be used for the construction of 
a lexicon of images, whose value is provisionally restricted 
to the site under study” (Baudez 1986: 17-18). 


2.4. Investigative procedures 


For a long time archaeologists have used a range of 
analytical techniques to discern or decipher patterns in 
the distribution of artifactual material surviving in the 
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landscape (e.g., Clark 1956; Hodder 1972; Washburn 
1974; Hammond 1975; Hodder and Orton 1976; 
Blankholm 1991; Ebert 1992). The earliest attempts in 
spatial analyses relied on basic site maps and piece plots 
of artifacts within boundaries. Beginning in the 1960s, 
increasing focus was directed at designing more rigor- 
ous statistical techniques in spatial analyses to further 
assist the archaeologist. After the publication of Hod- 
der and Orton’s (1976) Spatial Analysis in Archaeology, 
quantitative spatial analyses steadily grew in popularity. 
More recently, however, approaches in spatial analysis 
have been directed at interpreting architecture in terms 
of the syntactic relationships of space (e.g., Hillier and 
Hanson 1984; Grahame 1997; Gould 1999; West 1999; 
Liendo Stuardo 2003). Studies in “space syntax” have 
led to more channeled attempts to assign social functions 
to architecture through the study of the distribution of 
“space” alone (Foster 1989a: 40; Fairclough 1992: 348). 
As noted by Fash (1998: 242), “a key to understanding 
the function of the buildings within their social context 
and the behaviors that took place in each one of them 
comes in the form of the architectural spaces themselves.” 

In this investigation, the analysis of internal and 
external spatial arrangements of structures and associ- 
ated sculpture was undertaken in accordance with the 
interpretive methodology formally introduced by Hillier 
and Hanson (1984) and subsequently used by a range 
of other researchers (see Foster 1989a, Foster 1989b; 
Fairclough 1992; Moore 1992; Blanton 1994; Gilchrist 
1994; Grahame 1995, 1997; Gould 1999; West 1999; 
Liendo Stuardo 2003; D. Mathews 2004). Of particular 
focus in this study is a technique originally referred to 
as “gamma analysis” (Hillier and Hanson 1984: 148), 
now more commonly described as access analysis. This 
approach investigates the layout of space within architec- 
ture as influenced by the distribution of boundaries and 
entrances as a means of discerning relationships between 
inhabitants and between inhabitants and “strangers” 
(Foster 1989a: 40). Hillier and Hanson’s approach to 
the interpretation of space is supported by a number of 
premises: (1) “spatial organization in society is a func- 
tion of differentiation” (Hillier and Hanson 1984: 142- 
143); (2) social structure controls the way in which space 
is arranged and allocated within architectural space; and 
(3) a correlation can be drawn between the organisation 
of a society and the degree of order imposed spatially 
and architecturally in that society (Hillier and Hanson 
1984: 235). According to Hillier and Hanson (1984: 
154) 


the essential proposition of gamma-analysis [access anal- 
ysis | is the buildings transmit social information through 


their interior structures both through general variations 
in the basic syntactic parameters and also — perhaps pri- 
marily — through the variations in the syntactic parame- 
ters which appear when the complex is looked at from 
the points of view of its various constituent spaces. 


Access analysis is viewed as an effective tool, provid- 
ing a universal frame of reference (Liendo Stuardo 2003: 
186). The power of this method lies in its “descriptive 
autonomy... societies which might vary in their type of 
physical configuration and degree to which the ordering 
of space appears as a conspicuous dimension of culture can 
all be compared on a similar basis” (Foster 1989a: 41), 
providing the means by which hypotheses can be derived 
and tested. One method of avoiding culturally predeter- 
mined histories of architecture is to focus on the space 
itself rather than the structures that articulate it (Arnold 
2002: 134). In Foster’s (1989a) work entitled Analysis of 
Spatial Patterns as an Insight into Social Structure: Exam- 
ples from the Scottish Atlantic Iron Age, in addition to 
her follow-up article (Foster 1989b), she illustrated the 
power of Hillier and Hanson’s methodology and how 
it can be used to interpret the configuration of entire 
settlements. Foster successfully demonstrated how access 
analysis could be applied to reveal how social and political 
relationships were ordered spatially. The social organisa- 
tion of space in buildings was marked by the strategic 
placement of boundaries and entrances (such as doors, 
curbs, and ramparts) that restricted and/or controlled the 
movement of pedestrian traffic to varying degrees. Fos- 
ter’s study revealed a hierarchical use of space, demon- 
strating the degree to which strangers were segregated 
from higher-status building groups situated in the upper 
levels of the broch and how the outbuildings were 
effectively open to the outside world (Fairclough 1992: 
349). 

In Peter Harrison’s (1970) work entitled The Cen- 
tral Acropolis, Tikal, Guatemala: A Preliminary Study 
of Functions and Its Structural Components during the 
Late Classic Period, Harrison attempted to discern the 
function and accessibility of architectural space in a Maya 
context, through the categorisation and analysis of struc- 
tures and other architectural features. Although Harrison 
did not use access analysis to reveal what was a “deliber- 
ate attempt to preserve privacy” (Harrison 1970: 187), 
he argued that secondary controls were installed in the 
Acropolis at Tikal during the building group’s expansion 
as a means of controlling the movement of pedestrian traf- 
fic. According to Harrison, “supplementary stairs” were 
constructed to provide access to secondary additions in 
buildings, “masonry screens” were installed to redirect 
traffic flow, “gateways” were designed to narrow passages 
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and doorways, and “masonry blocks” were positioned to 
deter entry. In Harrison’s study, buildings were sorted 
into four main categories “according to constants of 
room arrangement” (Harrison 1970: 96-98). These cate- 
gories were described as: (1) Tandem present/Transverse 
present, (2) Tandem present/Transverse not present, 
and (3) Tandem not present/Transverse present. (For 
recent studies combining archaeology and access anal- 
ysis, see Samson 1990; Banning 1996; Ferguson 
1996.) 

Maya elite architecture can be identified by its restric- 
tiveness. The elevated nature of many Maya building 
groups, combined with their small interiors, suggests that 
access was reserved primarily for the elite in Maya soci- 
ety (Cohodas 1973: 215). Most Maya buildings were 
constructed on elevated platforms; these platforms sup- 
ported architecture that ranged from simple houses made 
from adobe, poles, and thatch to palaces and temples 
made from quarried stone. The platforms themselves var- 
ied in size, height, and degree of decoration. The sim- 
plest earthen platforms usually supported the simplest 
of structures, whereas multiterraced and pyramidal plat- 
forms supported ritual, elite-residential, and administra- 
tive architecture often finished with a layer of masonry 
and decorative elements (Sharer 1994: 631). 

According to Cohodas, one of the defining features of 
Maya public architecture is its “rigidity of form” (Coho- 
das 1973: 216). The orientation and arrangement of 
buildings and associated space were standardised and 
rarely subject to modification. Architectural assemblages 
that fall within this category include radial pyramids, twin 
temple complexes, and astronomical and building com- 
plexes such as E Groups. Characteristics of public archi- 
tecture are its spaciousness, comparatively low elevation, 
and increased accessibility. For example, wide entrances 
promoted entry into plazas and subsequent participa- 
tion in the activities undertaken within their confines 
(Cohodas 1973: 216). 

One of the criticisms leveled at access analysis is that 
although it may be useful to decipher patterns in the 
arrangement of space, it fails to adequately deal with 
the meaning of those spaces (Gilchrist 1994: 51; Liendo 
Stuardo 2003: 199). Gould (1999) attempted to dis- 
cern the hierarchy of space in industrial architecture by 
analysing routes of access, physical boundaries, and archi- 
tectural decoration. Critical of the conventional approach 
of assessing nineteenth- and twentieth-century architec- 
ture based purely on methods of construction, phasing, 
and technological fittings, Gould argues that such inter- 
pretations “are effectively dead... no mention is made of 
the social actors who performed in these arenas of power” 
(Gould 1999: 144). Questions of social organisation, the 


movement of people, and hierarchies of control are often 
ignored as being beyond the scope of the archaeological 
data and therefore “the relationship between routes of 
access... and the subtle use of decoration and architec- 
ture to convey meaning are likely to be missed” (Gould 
1999: 144). 

The basic product of this technique is the “justified” 
access map, a type of flow chart that identifies properties 
of depth within structures. Access analysis treats space in 
terms of its formal and relational properties rather than 
dimensional attributes (Liendo Stuardo 2003: 188; see 
also Bavin 1996: 158), arranging space syntactically into 
patterns of permeability (Foster 1989a: 41). As described 
by Hillier (1985: 170), “depth [in architecture] exists 
to the extent that to go from one space to another it is 
necessary (i.e. not merely possible) to pass through inter- 
vening spaces.” Access maps can also be used to construct 
various descriptive indices, more specifically, the Relative 
Asymmetry (RA) Index (a global measure of how deep or 
shallow, on average, a space is within a system of spaces) 
and the Control Values Index (a local measure of how 
many spaces to which a particular space controls access). 
For purposes of this study, methods in access analysis pro- 
vide a means by which architectural space, and the artis- 
tic themes corresponding to those spaces, can be ranked 
hierarchically in terms of relative orders of accessibility 
(i.e., from most accessible to least accessible). 


2.4.1. Access maps and access analysis 


The basic requirement for the production of access maps 
is the well-preserved ground plan of the building or the 
architectural space being investigated where entrances 
into and within structures can be easily identified. The 
reason for this requirement is that clear partitioning 
between spatial units in architecture is required for an 
accurate application of access analysis. Internal and exter- 
nal units of space are defined by the presence of bounding 
walls or structures that inhibit or control access between 
spatial units; in access analysis, movement between spa- 
tial units is provided via doorways and/or gaps in barriers 
and partitions. 

To produce an access map, the first stage is to rep- 
resent each delineated space within a complex of spaces 
with a small circle (“node”), which can then be linked by 
lines (“edges”) indicating routes between spaces where 
the architecture permits. In access analysis, the various 
spatial categories said to comprise architectural space are 
as follows: (1) transitional space, (2) open space, (3) 
closed space, and (4) carrier space (Grahame 1997: 147). 
The term “transitional space” refers to passages and hall- 
ways; “open space” refers to plazas and open courtyards; 
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Figure 2.8. “Unjustificd” Access Diagram of the Palace at Palenque. Drawing of Palenque Palace modified 
after Merle Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1), reproduced with the permission of Merle Greene Robertson. 


“closed spaces” are the interior of rooms or single room 
structures. An access map can have only one “carrier 
space,” as the “carrier” represents the area in which the 
entire spatial complex is contained. Therefore, although 
a building may have several entrances, it can only have 
one carrier space. By convention, the carrier space is rep- 
resented by a circle with a cross, drawn in its centre. In 
the justified versions of the access maps presented in this 
investigation, a closed space will be represented by an 
open circle, a transitional space by a closed (coloured) 
circle, and an open space by a double circle. Following 
this method, access maps may be used to describe “the 
spatial configuration in any building” (Grahame 1997: 
147). 

In the diagram of the Palenque Palace Terminal Phase 
(see Figure 2.8), we see the end product of the procedure 
just described, an “unjustified” access map of a building 
where small circles are used to represent delineated spaces 
and lines represent routes of direct access between them 
where the architecture permits. 


2.4.2. Principals of convexity 


One problem with using access analysis to investigate the 
function and hierarchical placement of monumental art 
in Maya city centres is that a large proportion of the art- 
work found in Maya sites is positioned outdoors and is 
adhered to the exterior of buildings; examples of external 
sculptural media include stelae, altars, tablets, piers, roof- 
combs, and staircases. In addition, the layout of many 
Maya centres makes it difficult to discern units of exter- 
nal space, something that is precisely represented in the 
interior of buildings. Interior space is easier to investigate 
than exterior space as it is simpler to break it into ana- 
lytical units due to the presence of well-defined bound- 
aries (i.e., walls and doorways), which are not so readily 
found on the outside of buildings (Hillier and Hanson 
1984: 16; see also Foster 1989a: 42). Subsequently, for 
purposes of this investigation, it was important to estab- 
lish a method of discerning meaningful analytical units of 
external space. 
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The method used to address the problem was to 
divide, or break up, areas of external space by produc- 
ing “convex maps” that can be converted into “access 
maps” (see Hillier and Hanson 1984: 97-98). A con- 
vex map designates units of external space by articulating 
boundaries at points where buildings or other structures 
encroach and recede on the spatial configuration, which 
would interrupt and/or influence the regularity of move- 
ment through a spatial system. Regularity of movement 
around building complexes may be affected in a num- 
ber of ways; for example, structures may impinge on a 
space, either blocking movement or reducing the volume 
of traffic flow. Alternatively, structures may recede, or fall 
back, increasing the potential for larger numbers of peo- 
ple to occupy or pass through a given area. In an external 
spatial network, as represented by convex maps, build- 
ings become boundaries analogous to the walls as seen in 
the interior of buildings. The gaps between the buildings 
and structures mark points of transition between units of 
space similar to the way doorways are associated with the 
interior of buildings. 

By drawing the fewest number of “fattest” (most con- 
vex) shapes possible in all open areas on the plan-view 
maps, boundaries of external spaces and points of tran- 
sition between those spaces are indicated where the cir- 
cles or polygons intersect or touch. The size and shape 
of each convex space is dependent on the distribution 
of structures and natural features bounding the perime- 
ters of the spaces. When a structure or topographical fea- 
ture alters the space so that its convexity is interrupted, 
it marks the boundary of that space and the bound- 
ary of a new convex space. “Convexity” is defined by 
Hillier and Hanson (1984: 96) as “the maximum local 
extension of the system unified two-dimensionally” or 
alternatively “when straight lines can be 
drawn from any point in the space to any 
other point in the space without going 
outside the boundary of the space itself” 
(see Hillier and Hanson 1984: 97-98) 
(see Figure 2.9). 

For further clarification, the proce- 
dure is best demonstrated by example. 
Figure 2.10 is a map of a town in the 
Var Region in France; the dark area rep- 
resents the total area of external space 
associated with the settlement, reveal- 
ing its overall configuration. 

Figure 2.11 is a convex map of the 
same town in the Var Region in France 0 25 
where all the fattest (De, most convex) 
spaces comprising the exterior of the 
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Figure 2.9. Convex versus Concave Shapes. Hillier and Hanson 
(1984: 97-98). Reprinted with the permission of Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 


settlement are represented by intersecting squares, rect- 
angles, and polygons. 

After all convex spaces have been identified on a plan- 
view map, each is then represented by a small open circle 
in the same way that interior spaces are represented. Then, 
lines are drawn between each of the spaces where a rela- 
tionship of direct adjacency is evident. In Figure 2.12, 
we see the result of this process where the convex map in 
Figure 2.11 has been converted into an “interface map,” 
which is effectively an access map of the town, village, or 
building group being investigated (Hillier and Hanson 
1984: 104-105). Applying this method, one can inter- 
pret external spaces in the same way that internal spaces 
can be interpreted in terms of accessibility and control, 
where each small circle represents a unit space that pro- 
vides access to other spaces beyond it. Figure 2.13 is a 
combined convex and access map of Phase 1 of the Palace 
at Palenque (see Chapter 4, Architectural and Sculptural 
Programs of the Palenque Palace Group, for the complete 
construction sequence of the Palace at Palenque). 


& 
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Figure 2.10. Space Structure of a Town in the Var Region of France. Hillier and Hanson 
(1984: 91). Reprinted with the permission of Cambridge University Press. 
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Figure 2.11. “Convex Map” of a Town in the Var Region of France. Hillier and Hanson (1984: 92). 
Reprinted with the permission of Cambridge University Press. 


2.4.3. Justified access maps 


After the access map has been produced, it can then be 
justified from the perspective of the carrier position (Fos- 
ter 1989a: 41). Justified access maps provide a clear visual 
impression of the relational properties of each space in 
terms of their access to one another. In a justified access 
map, each horizontal layer represents different spaces 
found at common levels of permeation; space as it relates 
to increasing depth is represented vertically on consec- 
utive levels (Hanson and Hillier 1982: 149). By justify- 
ing an access map, each space is assigned a depth value 
depending on its distance from the carrier position whilst 
preserving the links of permeability. The depth values 
of spatial units (nodes) are determined quantitatively by 
counting the number of boundaries (edges) that need to 
be crossed along a given route to reach the target space. 
This approach provides a useful way of assessing the rela- 
tive accessibility to a given space from the perspective of 
a stranger and/or visitor entering the spatial system from 
the carrier position. In addition, this process allows one to 


determine those spaces that are found at common levels of 
permeation from the perspective of the carrier and those 
that are not. Figure 2.14 shows justified access maps of 
four building groups that are consistent with Andrews’s 
(1975) definitions of Maya building group archetypes: 
the Cross Group and Palace at Palenque, the Nunnery at 
Uxmal, and the Principal Group at Copan. As mentioned 
earlier in text, each layer of dots in the diagrams represent 
units of space found at common depths from the carrier, 
and each consecutive layer of dots represents spaces found 
at increasing depths. The numbers and letters next to each 
dot allow for the easy identification of depth values from 
the carrier position as well as the location of each space 
on the original unjustified access maps. 


2.4.4. Principals of 
distributedness—nondistributedness 
and symmetry—asymmetry 


After formulating an access map, the spatial sys- 
tem represented may be described in terms of its 


Figure 2.12. “Interface Map” of a Town in the Var Region of France. Hillier and Hanson (1984: 100). 
Reprinted with the permission of Cambridge University Press. 
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Figure 2.13. Combined Convex and Access Diagram of Palenque Palace Phase 1. 


Palenque Palace modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1). 


“syntactic relations,” or more specifically in accordance 
with mathematical principals of “symmetry—asymmetry” 
and “distributedness—nondistributedness” (see Hillier 
and Hanson 1984: 93). A space or system of spaces is 
characterised as distributed if there is more than one 
route of access between spatial units that include pass- 
ing through intervening space to get to the target space. 
Conversely, a space or system of spaces is categorised 
as nondistributed when there are fewer or no more 
than one route to a given space (Hillier and Hanson 
1984: 108). Distributed and nondistributed relationships 


between spatial units function as indi- 
cators of how well a system of spaces is 
integrated (Blanton 1994: 32). Highly 
nondistributed access maps will often 
appear treelike (“dendritric”) in shape, 
as they tend to comprise fewer connec- 
tions (e, pathway options) between 
spatial units. In contrast, an access map 
comprising the same number of spaces, 
but with a greater number of connec- 
tions, will often appear flatter in shape 
and comprise fewer permeation levels. 
A system that displays a high num- 
ber of spaces but relatively few lev- 
els of depth would be described as a 
highly distributed. The flatter appear- 
ance of the diagram is a consequence of 
the increased number of route options 
increasing accessibility through the sys- 
tem. Justified access maps totaling a 
relatively high number of permeation 
levels would be described as deep and 
suggestive of a more restricted spatial 
system. In a deep system, persons must 
pass through a greater number of spaces 
to gain access to the target space. In 
the most restricted of systems, only one 
space controls access to the next. Dis- 
tributed systems will usually form dia- 
monds or rings on access maps (Hillier 
and Hanson 1984: 94, 148; Bavin 1996: 
159). 

A unit of space within the system of 
spaces is defined as symmetrical if it has 
a large number of similar relationships 
with other spaces in the system, an indi- 
cation that, on average, fewer bound- 
aries have to be traversed to access that 
space (Grahame 1997: 148-149). Con- 
versely, a unit of space within a system of 
spaces is defined as highly asymmetrical 
if it has a low number of similar relationships with other 
spaces within the system. In line with Grahame (1995: 
74-75), this concept is best described by example. In 
Figure 2.15, two spatial configurations are represented, 
each comprising the same number of spaces (nodes) and 
boundaries (edges). In Example 1, the spatial arrange- 
ment would be described as highly symmetrical, as the 
relations of a, b, c, and d are equivalent with respect to 
their level of accessibility from other spaces in the system. 
More specifically, in Example 1, one would have to cross 
no more than two boundaries, starting from any point in 
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Palenque Cross Group: 
Temple Group Archetype 


Uxmal Nunnery: È 
Quadrangle Group Archetype ° 


N 
Palenque Palace: 
Palace Group Archetype 


Copan Principal Group: 
Acropolis Group Archetype 


Figure 2.14. Access Diagrams of Examples of Andrews’s (1975) Building Group Archetypes. 


the system, to access any other space within the spatial 
assembly. If we randomly take position a as our destina- 
tion, the number of boundaries that need to be crossed 
to reach this space, starting from all other positions, is as 
follows: from b to a, two boundaries; from c to a, two 
boundaries; from d to a, two boundaries; from e to a, one 
boundary. In contrast to Example 1, the spatial config- 
uration of Example 2 would be best described as asym- 
metrical, as the spatial relationships among a, b, c, d, and 
e vary distinctly. For example, the relationship between b 
and a is different than the relationship between e and a. 
Whereas access from b to a would be achieved by crossing 
one boundary, three additional boundaries would have to 
be traversed to access a from e, including passing through 
b. Consequently, this difference defines the spatial con- 
figuration as asymmetric. Spaces seen to have asym- 
metric relations “always involve some notion of depth, 
since we must pass through... [intervening spaces] to go 
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Figure 2.15. Example of “Symmetric’ 
tionships between “Nodes.” 


from one space to another” (Hillier and Hanson 1984: 
94). 

In Figure 2.16 are some simple examples of justi- 
fied access maps as offered by Hillier and Hanson (1984) 
indicating depth relationships between nodes as well 
as patterns of symmetry, asymmetry, distributedness, 
and nondistributedness (Hillier and Hanson 1984: 148- 
149). In these examples, symmetric relationships between 
spaces will be apparent if neither space a nor b controls 
access to the other, for example, where a is to b as b 
is to a with respect to c. Alternatively, spaces a and b 
will be considered to have asymmetric relationships if a 
is not to b as b is to a, or, more specifically, if one of 
these spaces (a or b) controls access to the other from 
a third space, designated c (Hillier and Hanson 1984: 
148-149; see also Foster 1989a: 43 and Bavin 1996: 
160). 


(1) a and b are in an asymmetric and nondistributed rela- 
tionship with respect to c 

(2)a and b are in a symmetric and nondistributed rela- 
tionship with respect to c 

(3) a and b are in a symmetric and distributed relationship 
with respect to c 

(4) a and b are in a symmetric relationship with respect 
to c, but d is asymmetric to both with respect 
toc 

(5)d is in a nondistributed and asymmetric relationship 
to a and b, which still remain symmetric to each other 
with respect to d (or to c). 
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Figure 2.16. “Justified” Access Maps Showing Symmetric- 
Asymmetric and Distributed-Nondistributed Relationships. Hillier 
and Hanson (1984: 94). Reprinted with the permission of Cam- 
bridge University Press. 


2.4.5. Measuring control values and RA analysis 


For the purposes of this investigation, justified access 
maps provided a useful platform for the calculation of 
various indices as offered by Hillier and Hanson (1984) 
that have assisted in the interpretation and description of 
space and associated sculpture. Two of these indices are 
referred to here as the RA Index and the Control Values 
Index. To fully comprehend these indices, we should first 
understand that every space within a network of spaces 
has both local relationships with its neighbouring spaces 
and global relationships with all other spaces in the sys- 
tem (Grahame 1997: 147). The method of discerning the 
local relationships that a space has with its neighbours is 
achieved by calculating its control value (CV), which is 
a relative measure of the amount of control that a space 
possesses over access to other spaces in the system in 
localised proximity; the more spaces a unit of space con- 
trols access to, the higher the level of control that space 
is said to have. 

The method for discerning the global relationships of 
a space within a spatial system is through RA analysis, 
an approach that measures how deep a spatial configura- 
tion is, on average, from each unit of space within that 
configuration. In this approach, mean depths (MDs) are 
calculated then standardised to discern which spaces are 
deepest from the perspective of the spatial system (i.e., the 
domain of the inhabitant) and which are shallowest. Dif- 
ferences in the relative depths of spatial units are argued 
to indicate which spaces are least and most easily acces- 
sible from the perspective of the system to which they 
belong. RA analysis functions effectively as a measure of 
integration: The higher the resulting value derived from 
a calculation, the more segregated that space is from the 
spatial configuration; the lower the resulting value for a 
given space, the more integrated the space (Hillier and 
Hanson 1984: 109). 


Table 2.2. Path matrix for building floor plan (Figure 2.17) 


C a b € d e f g h i 
C x 1 2 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 
a 1 x 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 3 
b 2 1 x 2 2 3 3 3 4 4 
c 2 1 2 x 2 3 3 3 4 4 
d 2 1 2 2 x 1 1 1 2 2 
e 3 2 3 3 1 x 2 2 3 3 
f 3 2 3 3 1 2 x 2 3 3 
g 3 2 3 3 1 2 2 x 1 1 
h 4 3 4 4 2 3 3 1 x 2 
i 4 3 4 4 2 3 3 1 2 x 


To calculate the RA values of a spatial configuration 
first requires determining the MD of the system from 
the perspective of all spaces within that system. This 
determination is made by first assigning a score of 1 
to every space within the system that necessitates the 
crossing of one boundary to reach a target space, a score 
of 2 for those spaces that require the crossing of two 
boundaries to reach a target space, a score of 3 for those 
spaces that require the crossing of three boundaries, and 
so on (see Hillier and Hanson 1984: 108 and Grahame 
1995: 148-149). A simple, although time-consuming 
way of compiling these distance values is to construct a 
path matrix (Blanton 1994: 34-35) for the spatial system 
being investigated. In a path matrix, each depth value 
represents the minimum number of boundaries that have 
to be crossed to gain access from one space to another 
(see Table 2.2); it is from each of the columns in the 
path matrix that the RA values are derived (see Table 2.2 
derived from Figure 2.17). 


(1) Building Floor Plan (2) Unjustified Access Map 


Carrier 


Figure 2.17. Example of a Building Floor Plan. 
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Table 2.3. Ranked MD and RA values for building floor plan 
(Figure 2.17) 


Rank Node MD RA Sum 
x Ca. 2.6667 0.4167 24 
1 d 1.6667 0.1667 15 
2 a 1.7778 0.1944 16 
3 g 2.0000 0.2500 18 
4 e 2.4444 0.3611 22 
4 f 2.4444 0.3611 22, 
5 b 2.6667 0.4167 24 
6 Cc 2.7778 0.4444 25 
7 h 2.8889 0.4722 26 
7 i 2.8889 0.4722 26 


For example, if we wish to calculate the RA value for 
column h (space h) in Table 2.2, we first add together 
all spaces found at common levels of depth and then 
multiply these totals by their corresponding depth val- 
ues. For column h, we count 1 space at a depth of 1 
(space g); 2 spaces at a depth of 2 (spaces d and i); 3 
spaces at a depth of 3 (spaces a, e, and f); and 3 spaces 
at a depth of 4 (spaces b, c, and the carrier): 1 x 1 = 
1,2x22=4,3 x 3 = 9, and 3 x 4 = 12. The 
totals are then added together (in this example equat- 
ing to 26) and divided by the total number of spaces in 
the system, less the carrier space. The process has been 
summarised by the following formula: MD = Dh , 
3 d} refers to the sum of the depth values as represented 
by d, for each of the spaces represented by k (Grahame 
1997: 149). As h is part of a spatial system totaling 10 
spaces (including the carrier space), the MD of the sys- 


where 


tem, from the viewpoint of position h, will be as follows: 
x = 2.8889 Boundaries (MD). After the MD of the spa- 
tial system from the perspective of space h has been ascer- 
tained, its RA value can be calculated by using the fol- 
lowing equation: RA= A Therefore, the RA value 
for space h will work out to be 202.8889-1) = 0.4722( RA). 
The resulting RA value will always be a number that falls 
between zero and one. The lower the resulting value, 
the more integrated (or shallower) the space is said to be 
from the rest of the system, and the higher the result- 
ing value, the less integrated (or deeper) the space is 
from the rest of the system (Hillier and Hanson 1984: 
108-109). 

After all the RA values for the building floor plan (Fig- 
ure 2.17) have been calculated, they can then be ranked 
accordingly (see Table 2.3), providing a gradient of inte- 
gration for all spatial units represented. 

Table 2.3 provides an example of how MD values 
(measured in numbers of boundaries crossed) as well as 
RA values (standardised MDs) can be ranked together in 


order from most integrated to least integrated. In Table 
2.3, space d works out to be the most integrated space 
of the system, with an MD value of 1.6667 and a cor- 
responding RA value of 0.1667. In this example, h and 
i work out to be the most segregated of spaces in the 
configuration, each with an MD of 2.8889 and corre- 
sponding RA values of 0.4722. It should be noted here 
that, in Table 2.3, the carrier space is not included in the 
overall ranking of values. As you will recall, the carrier 
space is external to the system representing the space in 
which the entire spatial complex is contained. 


Calculating CVs 

The CV of any space within the complex of spaces is cal- 
culated by first assigning a value of 1 to each space; subse- 
quently, “the total amount of control, which is invested 
in any [spatial] configuration, is equal to the number of 
spaces comprising that configuration” (Grahame 1997: 
147). After a score of 1 has been allocated to each space, 
the procedure is then to divide each space neighbouring 
the unit space in question by its immediate neighbours 
and then add them together. For example, taking unit 
or node a in Figure 2.17 as our working example, we 
see that this space has four immediate neighbours: nodes 
b, c, d, as well as the carrier space. Node b has only one 
neighbour node: a (the space in question). Therefore, the 
calculation for node b would be 1 + 1 = 1, a result shared 
by node c as well as the carrier space; as they too have 
only space a as their immediate neighbour. The excep- 
tion is node d, which has three immediate neighbours in 
addition to node a, necessitating the calculation 1 + 4 = 
0.25. After all calculations have been made for all neigh- 
bouring spaces, the results are added together to give the 
CV for the space in question: 1 + 1 + 1 + 0.25 = 3.25 
(CV). Applying this procedure, node a of Figure 2.17 is 
found to have a CV of 3.25 (see Table 2.4 for other CVs 
for the building floor plan). In this type of calculation, 


Table 2.4. Ranked CVs for building floor plan 
(Figure 2.17) 


Rank Node CV 

x Ca. 0.2500 
1 a 3.2500 
2 d 2.5833 
3 g 2.2500 
4 h 0.3333 
4 i 0.3333 
5 b 0.2500 
5 € 0.2500 
5 e 0.2500 
5 f 0.2500 
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Table 2.5. Ranked RA values and corresponding CVs for 
building floor plan (Figure 2.17) 


Rank Node RA CV 

x Ca. 2.6667 0.2500 
1 d 1.6667 2.5833 
2 a 1.7778 3.2500 
3 g 2.0000 2.2500 
4 e 2.4444 0.2500 
4 f 2.4444 0.2500 
5 b 2.6667 0.2500 
6 c 2.7778 0.2500 
7 h 2.8889 0.3333 
7 i 2.8889 0.3333 


any space that has a CV of 1 or greater is considered to be 
a controlling space, any space with a CV less than one is 
considered to be a controlled space (Hillier and Hanson 
1984: 109; Grahame 1997: 147). After all the CVs have 
been calculated for the entire spatial system under study, 
like the RA values, they can also be ranked hierarchically 
(see Tables 2.4 and 2.5). 

After the RAs and CVs have been calculated for all 
spaces in a system, any artistic media assigned to those 
spaces can, like the spaces themselves, be interpreted or 
understood in terms of the ordering of these values. For 
example, by ranking spatially disparate artwork according 
to RA calculations, we can determine which are more or 
less accessible from the perspective ofall spaces in the sys- 
tem that collectively represent the domain of the inhab- 
itant. A similar process can be undertaken for the CVs, 
in which we can understand the distribution of sculpture 
and other artistic media in terms ofits placement in either 
controlling or controlled spatial contexts. 

A problem with the values derived from access anal- 
ysis is that the calculations do not distinguish between 
spaces of different sizes and elevations. Unfortunately, 
two spaces that display the same depth, integration, and 
control, but are at different heights and are of differ- 
ent sizes, cannot be assumed to have the same value. 
To address this problem, differences in the dimension 
of interior and exterior spaces were considered as well 
as the relative heights of both indoor and outdoor 
spaces. 


2.4.6. Reductionist-comparative and 
thematic-analytical analysis of Maya art 


Problematically, “graph analysis [access analysis] does not 
yield any information about the meaning and the use of 
specific spaces” (Liendo Stuardo 2003: 199). By com- 
bining additional sources of information, however, access 


analysis can be an effective way of developing methods 
of pattern recognition and understanding how space was 
used in Maya city centres. More specifically, this type of 
approach may be further enhanced with the consideration 
of additional information: room dimensions, the presence 
of decoration, and a consideration of building materi- 
als (Liendo Stuardo 2003: 200). As stated at the begin- 
ning of this inquiry, the objective in this investigation 
was to determine whether access analysis of archetypical 
building groups, combined with the thematic-analytical 
investigation of fixed sculptural media (positioned within 
specific spatial contexts) would provide a way of assess- 
ing the function and hierarchical division of bounded 
space. 

By combining a reductionist-comparative approach 
(Proskouriakoff 1950) with thematic-analytical meth- 
ods (Clarkson 1979), steps were taken to classify and 
sort sculpture by theme as suggested by accompany- 
ing texts and iconography (see also Parmington 2000, 
2003). In this investigation, function and status were 
ascribed to Maya buildings and associated spaces by inter- 
preting trends in the iconographic content of various 
artistic media whilst considering their spatial contexts. 
In this study it is my supposition that public/civic and 
private /elite elements are present within Maya iconogra- 
phy and therefore may be identified and interpreted. In 
addition, the content and behaviour as displayed on Maya 
monumental art may be viewed as reflective of behaviour 
restricted wholly or partially to certain spaces and to cer- 
tain status individuals. For example, “costume and asso- 
ciated paraphernalia [carved on monuments] frequently 
indicate the activity that is taking place” (Clarkson 
1979: 1). 

Proskouriakoff (1950), in her work entitled A Study 
of Classic Maya Sculpture, detected shifts in the stylis- 
tic traits of figural art over time. By considering com- 
positional elements in monumental art such as figural 
position, line, perspective, general composition, and dress 
motifs, Proskouriakoff succeeded in correlating variations 
in the figural art of monuments with the periods of their 
fabrication. For the purposes of my own investigation, 
Proskouriakoff’s analytical approach was viewed as a use- 
ful way of detecting trends in the way that individuals 
are depicted in monumental art subject to variations in 
spatial context. Iconographic and compositional elements 
considered in my own study included the position of indi- 
viduals portrayed, perspective, furniture, general compo- 
sition, as well as costume. 

In Classic Maya Attire as Indicators of Status, Role 
and Function (1979), Clarkson sought to discern how 
costume functioned to signal status and ritual among 
the Classic Maya. Drawing on iconographic depictions 
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of costume and associated accoutrements appearing on 
ceramics, stone, wood, bone, and shell, her analysis of 
artworks identified seven main themes: Human Sacrifice, 
Purification, Accession, Ballgame, Deer Hunting, War- 
fare, and Confrontation. Additional themes derived from 
my own study of stone sculpture undertaken in 2000 
(see Parmington 2000, 2003) included Auto Sacrifice, 
Captive Display, Dressed for War, Ritual Dance, Royal 
Audience, and Solo Portraiture. Clarkson’s study con- 
cluded that the status of individuals portrayed could be 
determined only in relative terms by assessing differences 
in the degree of costume ornamentation and its qual- 
ity. My more recent investigation reaffirmed conclusions 
arrived at by Clarkson — that Maya dress was used to 
signal gender, relative status, and the ritual role of the 
wearer. Points to consider when attempting to estab- 
lish relative status of individuals depicted together are: 
(1) the degree of embellishment in costumes; (2) the 
degree of embellishment in associated paraphernalia; 
(3) the number of costume elements; (4) furniture (e.g., 
the presence of thrones, benches, etc.); (5) figure orienta- 
tion (whether individuals are depicted frontally or in pro- 
file); (6) elevation (e.g., whether individuals are portrayed 
crouching, seated, standing, or elevated); and (7) pos- 
ture (whether persons portrayed are depicted in assertive 
or submissive pose). Within the context of this investi- 
gation, assessment of costumes following these criterion 
is seen as a valuable method to determine the status and 
behaviour of individuals portrayed within specific spatial 
contexts. 

Before proceeding, it should be noted that arguments 
presented follow the view that elements portrayed in 
Maya art are “naturalistic images of real objects” (Tate 
1992: 50) and that all terminology presented in the dis- 
cussion of iconography, costume, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture is in accordance with prior research on the sub- 
jects (Proskouriakoff 1950; Pollock 1965; Cordry and 
Cordry 1968; Andrews 1975; Clarkson 1979; Anawalt 
1981; Taylor 1983; Schele 1984; Schele and Miller 1986; 
Tate 1992; Schele and Mathews 1998). 


2.4.7. Some categories for thematic 
analytical investigation 


Maya sculpture can be ranked according to its location on 
the access diagrams and interpreted in terms of its pub- 
lic and private accessibility. Discerning patterns in the 
distribution of artistic themes, however, requires dealing 
with the variability present in Maya artwork. Twenty- 
two themes were defined which broadly characterise the 
iconographic content of palace and temple sculpture at 


Palenque (see Chapters 4 and 5). Expanding on the sculp- 
tural themes outlined by Clarkson (1979) and myself 
(Parmington 2000, 2003), these themes (which appear 
singularly and in various combinations) are as follows: 
(1) Accession; (2) Ancestor Portraiture Solo; (3) Ances- 
tor Portraiture with Attendants; (4) Captive Display; 
(5) Text, Captive Display; (6) Cosmological Underworld; 
(7) Cosmological Terrestrial; (8) Cosmological Celestial; 
(9) God Portraiture Solo; (10) God Portraiture with 
Attendants; (11) Human Sacrifice; (12) Auto Sacrifice; 
(13) Mat Motif; (14) Portraiture Solo; (15) Sacrificial 
Dance; (16) Text, Cosmological; (17) Text, Histori- 
cal; (18) Text, Mythological; (19) Text, Dedication; 
(20) Royal Audience; (21) Ritual Dance; and (22) Royal 
Portraiture Solo. The approach used to thematically sort 
sculpture is clarified in the following sections in the 
descriptions of five of the principal themes: For more 
detailed examples of the remaining themes, see descrip- 
tions of sculpture and other artworks in Chapter 4, Archi- 
tectural and Sculptural Programs of the Palenque Palace 
Group. (Note: Three of the sculptural themes outlined 
in the following sections [i.e., Royal Audience, Ritual 
Dance, and the sacrificial themes are consistent with 
descriptions I presented in previous research [see Parm- 
ington 2000, 2003]). 


Captive display 

Capture iconography in monumental art generally falls 
into two main categories, each one relating to different 
stages in the ritualised processing of prisoners. One way 
that captives are portrayed in Maya art is at the moment 
of their capture in battle; the other is as victims in subse- 
quent ceremonies (Schele 1984: 17). The glyph for cap- 
ture, which may or may not accompany such scenes, reads 
chukaj (“is captured”; Miller and Houston 1987: 49-50). 
Generally, the act of capture is implied in Maya iconog- 
raphy rather than represented directly (Schele 1984: 9), 
where captives are portrayed after the fact either seated 
or kneeling at the feet of their captors. The clothing of 
captives usually comprised simply a plain loin- or hip- 
cloth; in addition, a cloth may have been draped over 
the forearm of the captive (see Figure 2.18). There are 
examples in which captives are portrayed wearing war cos- 
tume, although most often they are depicted stripped of 
all symbols of authority. Carvings found on stelae suggest 
that captives were used as seats or pedestals, as a form of 
public humiliation (Schele 1984: 16). Often captives are 
portrayed bound by rope or cloth; in addition, paper or 
cloth is sometimes portrayed pulled through the victim’s 
ear perforations marking them for sacrifice (P. Mathews 
2000: personal communication). 
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Figure 2.18. Tablet of the Scribe (GR 75). Sculptural Theme Rep- 
resented: Captive Display. Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 147), 
© David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement 
of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


Human sacrifice and auto sacrifice 

Two types of sacrifice are portrayed in Classic Maya art: 
Auto Sacrifice (bloodletting) as well as ritualised execu- 
tion. By convention, sacrificial themes appearing on mon- 
uments and pottery portray the higher status individual 
undertaking the activity, where scenes depict the moment 
just before or just after the act has taken place. Some of 
the clearest examples of both fatal and nonfatal forms 
of sacrifice appear on the Bonampak Murals (see Schele 
1984: 11). 

In Maya art it is costume and associated accou- 
trements rather than the act itself that signal the act of 
Auto Sacrifice. Elements of dress and other paraphernalia 
that mark the activity of bloodletting generally include 
one or more of the following: knotted cloth (i.e., blood 
knots); the God C fret apron; bundles; bowls; deified 
perforators; thorned rope; bloodstained cloth or paper, 
in addition to godly manifestations, such as “vision ser- 
pents” (see Clarkson 1979: 51, 80; Tate 1992: 56; Miller 
and Taube 1993: 47; Parmington 2000: 67-69). As 
noted by Diego de Landa, the act of bloodletting has 
been documented historically among descendants of the 
Classic Maya: 


They offered sacrifices of their own blood, sometimes 
cutting themselves around in pieces and they left them 
in this way as a sign. Other times they pierced their 
cheeks, and other their lower lips. Sometimes they scarify 
certain parts of their bodies, at other times they pierced 
their tongues in a slanting direction from side to side 
and passed bits of straw through the holes with horrible 
suffering; others slit the superfluous parts of their virile 
member leaving it as they did their ears, on account of 
which the general historian of the Indies was deceived 
saying that they practiced circumcision (de Landa, in 
Tozzer 1941: 113). 


As with Auto Sacrifice, Classic Period monuments 
rarely portray the act of human sacrifice; rather, it is pre- 
and postsacrificial activity that was generally portrayed 
(see Figure 2.18 for an example sacrificial representa- 
tion in Maya art). Diego de Landa (in Tozzer 1941) 
described human sacrifice as a highly ritualised activity 
during which specific costumes were worn and specific 
forms of torture were inflicted on the victim. Among the 
postcontact Maya, various methods of sacrifice included 
death by spear, disembowelment, heart incision, axe, or 
arrow. According to Diego de Landa: 


And then the day arrived, they came together in the court 
of the temple, and if the victim was to be sacrificed with 
arrows, they stripped him naked, and anointed his body 
with a blue colour, and put a coroza on his head... And 
making a certain sign to the dancers they began one 
after the other to shoot... And in this way they make 
his whole chest one point like a hedgehog of arrows (de 
Landa, in Tozzer 1941: 117-118). 


Ritual dance 

Scenes in monumental art, categorised as ritual dance, 
were determined through the identification of the verb 
“to dance” (as observed in accompanying hieroglyphic 
texts) or through the interpretation of iconographic ele- 
ments in scenes implying this activity (Parmington 2000: 
54-55). For example, the tilted posture and raised heels 
of individuals as depicted imply dance in Maya iconog- 
raphy (Grube 1992: 201). Artists portrayed dancing on 
pottery as well as on stone monuments and mural art. For 
the Maya, dance was a means of transformation and com- 
munication; by the very act of dancing, kings and nobles 
believed that they transformed into gods and supernat- 
ural beings. It was through the act of dance that partic- 
ipants transformed themselves into their “soul compan- 
ions” (wayob), transforming into creatures such as birds 
and the jaguar as represented in costume (Freidel and 
Schele 1993: 260-270). 
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Figure 2.19. House E Oval Tablet (GR 5). Sculptural Theme Represented: Royal Audience (Accession). 
Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 143), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement 


of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


Royal audience 

Scenes on monuments categorised as royal audience 
“generally depict palace scenes and formal gatherings. 
The context has been defined so as to include scenes 
depicting two or more people and where the status of 
individuals portrayed can be identified as subordinate 
in the company of a ruler as indicated by title glyphs” 
(Parmington 2000: 52). Scenes often depict individuals 
paying homage or making offerings to a ruler protag- 
onist. Scenes may also depict the offering of tribute. 
Typically, the ruler (who is most often frontally oriented) 
is the focus of the composition, whereas attendants 
are depicted standing or seated in submissive poses 
undergoing various subordinate activities (Parmington 
2000: 52-53) (see Figure 2.19). 


2.5. Description of primary data sources 


All arguments presented in the following chapters are 
drawn from the analysis of residual sculpture preserved in 
situ — more specifically, from imagery adhered to archi- 
tecture, minimising the likelihood that an artwork has 
been repositioned. It is acknowledged that the absence of 
looted monuments and those that may have been repo- 
sitioned in antiquity may affect some of the arguments 


presented. Although interpretive problems may exist, 
however, structures like the Palace Group at Palenque 
display a “wealth of iconographic information” (Miller 
1988: 154). As Fash (1991: 26) proposed for Copan, 
“elaborate and distinctive sculpture adornments [appear- 
ing] on...structures indicate that they all had dis- 
crete meanings, and possibly different uses, in ancient 
times.” Overall, this inquiry has examined indoor and 
outdoor sculpture, the sculpture of entrances, sculpture 
and its depth within structures, and has considered the 
sculpture of stairways and elevated architecture. Data 
for the investigation were obtained primarily from pho- 
tographs and drawings. The most important icono- 
graphic sources were friezes, murals, piers, jambs, pan- 
els, roofcombs, benches, stairways, lintels, altars, and 
thrones. The next section provides general definitions 
and descriptions of the various iconographic media 
investigated. 


2.5.1. Architectural sculpture 


Facades 

The term facade, applying the broadest possible defini- 
tion, is the front of a building. A number of elements 
comprise building fagades in Maya architecture, all of 
which may carry sculpture in one form or another; some 
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Figure 2.20. Radiance Fields and Architecture. Pierre von Meiss, 
De la forme au lieu, 1986, Presses polytechniques et universitaires 
romandes (page 108, fig. 155). Reproduced with publisher’s autho- 
rization. All rights reserved. 


of the features include substructure terraces, vertical bear- 
ing walls, piers, entablatures, and roofcombs. In Clas- 
sic Maya architecture, as in most cultures both past and 
present, the façade was usually the most elaborately dec- 
orated part of a building. The reason for this is that 
the facade represents the “face,” or main front of the 
building marked by the presence of a formal entrance 
(Schele 1998: 479). There is an “underlying anthro- 
pomorphic significance [to the façade]: the facade, the 
face, the human face — the face of the building” (von 
Meiss 1990: 94). For Baroque architects, the façade func- 
tioned well beyond the reality of the enclosed space 
that it preceded. In an attempt to control the space in 
front of the building, architectural elements were added 
to structures to enhance the effect of the structures. 
For example, church fagades were extended beyond the 
height of the main structure to more effectively radi- 
ate their governance over the surrounding space. Simi- 
larly, the Maya added roofcombs to buildings and pyra- 
midal structures to enhance the visual power of the 
structures. It remains difficult to define the boundaries 
or the extent of the radiance projected by a facade. For 
this reason, a space may be bounded by other struc- 
tures to delineate the limits of its radiance (see Figure 
2.20). The effect is to establish a restriction underpin- 
ning the authority of the composition (von Meiss 1990: 
94-96). 

One of the roles of building façades among the Maya 
was the public display of political and religious infor- 
mation (Schele 1998: 479). The most common form of 


architectural sculpture found in the Maya lowland is the 
“mask façade.” The imagery displayed on the mask façade 
often comprises several portraits with a central or main 
mask depicting either a ruler or a zoomorphic or anthro- 
pomorphic supernatural being. Whether it was a ruler or a 
supernatural being, by convention, the main portrait was 
adorned with symbolic accoutrements; among these were 
flowers and maize foliation, knots and mat signs, mir- 
rors, headbands, and earflares. Earflares and headbands 
often adorned the main individual in the portrait, iden- 
tifying the character or person portrayed (Schele 1998: 
481). 

The information transmitted by a building fagade may 
vary depending on the proximity of the observer. For 
example, larger sculptural or iconographic elements may 
be designed to transmit information over a greater dis- 
tance, whilst smaller sculptural features may become vis- 
ible only on approaching the structure or entering the 
building. Often the intention of the builder in the con- 
struction of certain building components was to draw the 
visitor’s attention to the function of the building. For 
Andean cultures, façades (combined with other forms of 
architectural adornment) may have been used to commu- 
nicate prosaic information, perhaps drawing the viewer’s 
attention to the purpose of the building and providing 
clues on how to navigate through structures (Moore 
1992: 96). 


Friezes 

A frieze is a broad strip of decoration running along the 
wall on the outside of a building between the roof and 
the ceiling. An alternative definition would be a wide hor- 
izontal band of sculpture filling in the portion of entab- 
lature running between the architrave and the cornice. 
Kubler (1985) defines a frieze as “a band of decoration 
composed of repeating elements” (Kubler 1985: 258), 
which functioned to draw the viewer’s attention to the 
structure and to reiterate its message through the repe- 
tition of its design. In Maya architecture, generally the 
most decorative part of a frieze is the area above the main 
entrances to buildings. Thematically, the content of this 
type of carving or sculpture is most often cosmological 
in nature, displaying gods, supernatural beings, as well as 
rulers. 


Roofcombs 

One of the functions of the roofcomb in Maya archi- 
tecture was to provide added height to structures as a 
means of increasing their overall grandeur. “The roof- 
comb gives height to what otherwise would be very 
squat monuments” (Willey 1980: 415). Roofcombs were 
sometimes positioned along the midline of structures as 
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seen at Palenque, or positioned to stand vertically at the 
rear of buildings as at Tikal. They were constructed either 
of solid masonry, or in a lattice configuration; the latter 
case was a means of minimising their weight. Called “fly- 
ing façades,” some examples were built to line up with 
the front of the building (Sharer 1994: 637). The lines 
of the roofcomb had the effect of drawing the viewer’s 
gaze up. Because of their size and elevation, some of the 
more massive roofcombs are visible from great distances 
with their large front and rear surfaces making the struc- 
ture stand out amidst other architecture as well as the 
surrounding environment. The best extant examples of 
Maya roofcombs include those found crowning the Tem- 
ple of Inscriptions and the Temple of the Sun at Palenque; 
the K-5 Pyramid at Piedras Negras; and Temples I, II, IV, 
and VI at Tikal. Maya roofcombs were often heavily deco- 
rated with stucco or mosaic sculpture. Displaying text and 
imagery, the roofcomb was a characteristic part of Classic 
Maya architecture throughout the Maya lowlands; how- 
ever, there is a distinct bias in the surface areas occupied by 
iconography. 


Murals 

Murals are decoratively painted walls that typically appear 
in the interior of buildings, such as the Bonampak Murals 
(see Miller 1986). Since their discovery, the murals 
in Structure 1 at Bonampak have been an important 
source for the reconstruction of social structure and soci- 
etal behaviour among the Classic Maya. The Bonampak 
Murals represent the most complete pictorial record of 
the progression of rituals associated with bloodletting and 
sacrifice of individuals (Schele 1984: 11). Other activities 
portrayed in the mural scenes include ritual dance, warfare 
and capture. On Wall 4 of Room 2, two captives obtained 
in a raid appear to be involved in a judgement ritual where 
torture and decapitation are represented as part of the 
ceremony. The murals provide evidence of activities once 
associated with Structure 1, indicating that the staircases 
were used as backdrops for ritual performances. Room 3 
appears to depict the climax of festivities, where a large 
dance is taking place against the façade of the building 
(see Miller 1986). 


Piers and Doorjambs 

Piers are the supporting pillars of buildings and are 
most often located between windows and bounding the 
entrances to structures. In Classic Maya architecture, piers 
were often decorated with iconography and passages of 
text. Some of the best examples of pier sculpture appear 
on the Palace houses at Palenque, where rulers are por- 
trayed in formal garb in the company of subordinate indi- 
viduals (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of 


the Palace Phase 3, Houses A-D: Description and Sculp- 
ture). Maya pier sculpture was positioned internationally 
to be in public view, to be interpreted by the passersby 
or those attempting to enter corresponding structures. In 
contrast, text and imagery appearing on doorjambs is less 
visible because one has to pass through the entrance to 
view the sculpture. 


Lintels 

Maya lintels are supporting slabs of stone located in the 
undersides of doorways; often carved, they represent one 
of the more restricted forms of monumental sculpture 
associated with Maya architecture. Embellished lintels are 
most often associated with palaces and temples, where 
their more restricted positioning limits exposure to large 
audiences. The purpose of Classic Maya lintels was to 
record events and to document lineage, titles, and con- 
quests of individuals (Marcus 1992a: 81-84). In addition, 
these more private forms of event-recording also depict 
appeals to deceased royal ancestors in the form of blood- 
letting rituals, meetings among elites, and the taking of 
captives and sacrificial victims (Parmington 2000: 3-4). 
Some of the finest examples of carved lintels are found 
associated with structures at Yaxchilan (see Tate 1992). 


Panels and tablets 

Panels and tablets are flat stone carvings attached to 
walls and pillars located in the interior of buildings. Most 
often positioned above the surrounding floor space, they 
appear carved in either high or low relief or sculptured 
from stucco. Maya panels and tablets display imagery as 
well as long passages of text documenting the achieve- 
ments of rulers during their respective reigns. Some of 
the best examples of Maya wall panels appear in the Tem- 
ple of Inscriptions and the Temples of the Cross Group 
at Palenque (see Greene Robertson 1984, 1991). 


Staircases 

Compared to wall panels, hieroglyphic staircases are 
located in more accessible areas; subsequently they were 
“clearly intended for public (vertical) propaganda and 
wall panels [were] intended for less public (horizontal) 
propaganda” (Marcus 1992a: 84). The finest example of 
a hieroglyphic staircase in the Maya region is associated 
with Temple 26 at the site of Copan, in Honduras (see 
Fash 1991). As Houston (1998) remarks, “monumental 
stairways ...do many things beyond allowing people to 
move up and down a building or platform. Iconographic 
and textual data show that stairways... display tribute, 
booty, and captives. By sitting at various levels, the Maya 
establish or confirm relative social ranking” (Houston 
1998: 522). 
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2.5.2. Furniture 

Thrones and benches 

Thrones and benches functioned as seats of power that 
were used by rulers throughout Mesoamerica as early as 
1200 g.c. until the Spanish conquest. Late Classic thrones 
appearing at sites such as Palenque, Yaxchilan, and Piedras 
Negras were intricately carved and had characteristically 
downward tapering, wedge-shaped legs. Depictions of 
thrones found in Maya sculptures and paintings reveal 
that they were often painted and draped with animal pelts 
and cushions. In Maya art, both gods and rulers are por- 
trayed using thrones. Rulers are often seen reclining on 
cushions made from jaguar skins (Miller and Taube 1993: 
165-166). It is likely that not all benches functioned as 


thrones or were used as the focal points for political gath- 
erings. It remains probable that some benches were used 
as beds, workbenches, seats, and altars as well as shelves 
for storage (Christie 2003a: 329). When attempting to 
define the function of a bench, it is important to consider 
the spatial context in addition to the type and degree of 
embellishment present over its surfaces. For example, the 
presence of a bench in a confined space may indicate a 
more private function than that of a bench positioned 
adjacent to an open courtyard. A bench positioned adja- 
cent to a courtyard or plaza signals a more public use, 
most likely functioning as a seat of power used by rulers 
for the receiving of guests or for the overseeing of ritual 
proceedings. 


Access analysis of the Palenque Cross Group and its sculpture 


Applying the methods discussed in Chapter 2, my goal in 
Chapter 3 is to demonstrate, using a simple example, how 
“access analysis” of architecture and associated sculpture 
can be used to distinguish societal boundaries in Clas- 
sic Maya city centres, before proceeding to more compli- 
cated architecture and methodological procedures in later 
chapters. The building group focused on in this chapter is 
the Cross Group at Palenque. Following a brief introduc- 
tion to the site of Palenque, a general description of the 
buildings and sculpture that comprise the Cross Group 
will be presented in accordance with Schele and Freidel 
(1990: 237-261), Greene Robertson (1991: 9-54), and 
Stuart (2006: 86-190). Following the introductory sec- 
tion, the results of a spatial analysis of the Cross Group 
temples and associated sculpture will be presented. 

Situated in the southern Mexican state of Chiapas, the 
site of Palenque is positioned in the foothills of the north- 
ern slope of the Sierra de las Naranjas, on the southwest 
periphery of the Maya region (Maudslay 1889-1902b: 8; 
Sharer 1994: 276). Placed strategically on a high natural 
platform overlooking low fertile plains (Andrews 1975: 
168), Palenque’s core measures approximately 2.2 km?. 
The site’s settlement density is estimated to have once 
been the second highest in the Maya area, averaging 673 
structures per square kilometre (Copán is purported to 
have had the highest density at 1,449 structures in a 
0.6 km? area) (Barnhart 2001: 73). At its peak, popu- 
lation estimates have placed the occupation of Palenque’s 
core during the Late Classic Period at between 4,147 
and 6,220 people (Barnhart 2001: 76; see also Rice and 
Culbert 1990). 

The undulating topography of the core of the site 
severely hampered attempts to impose architectural order 
on the overall plan of the city. Consequently, the layout 
of Palenque is described as highly organic, suggesting 
that the siting of many of the structures was determined 
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opportunistically rather than through the imposition of 
“abstract or formal notions of order” (Andrews 1975: 
168). It appears that, although the landscape at Palenque 
was altered to accommodate buildings, it was never dras- 
tically modified to conform to more regimented architec- 
tural configurations as expressed in northern Maya low- 
lands sites where cities were constructed on flatter terrain. 

Without a doubt, the most famous structures at 
Palenque are the Palace, the Temple of Inscriptions, and 
the Temples of the Cross Group, structures that collec- 
tively take pride of place at the core of the site. Buildings 
such as these inspired many of the early explorations at 
Palenque, and later prompted more formal investigations 
of the site by scholars. Explorer Ramon de Ordoñez y 
Aguilar was the first to report on Palenque; his investi- 
gations led to further surveying expeditions during the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries (Maud- 
slay 1889-1902b: 7). In 1832, Waldeck undertook an 
extensive, two-year survey of the ruins; his survey resulted 
in many architectural plans and drawings of the indige- 
nous people of the region. After Waldeck’s visit, in 1840, 
Stephens and Catherwood arrived to further investigate 
and document the Palenque ruins, of which some lim- 
ited discussion was included in the famous book enti- 
tled Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan. Today, Alfred Maudslay’s late-nineteenth- 
century drawings and photographs remain important 
sources for modern archaeologists and epigraphers (see 
Maudslay 1889-1902a, 1889-1902b, and 1889-1902c). 
Eminent twentieth-century scholars who have worked 
at Palenque include Eduard Seler, Sylvanus Morley, and 
Frans Blom; more recent scholars include Floyd Louns- 
bury, David Kelley, Peter Mathews, and Linda Schele 
(Sharer 1994: 278). 

Figure 3.1 portrays the core area of Palenque, which 
functioned as the centre of ritual and administrative 
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Figure 3.1. Map of the Central Precinct at Palenque. Image from Urbanism at Palenque 
(2002), by Edwin Barnhart, in The PARI Journal 4(1):10-16, map detail reprinted with 


the permission of Edwin Barnhart. 


activity. Positioned centrally on the map detail is the 
Palace Group, an architectural feature that “occupies a 
dominant position in the Main Plaza” (Andrews 1975: 
168). To the northeast of the Palace is the ballcourt, to 
the southwest is the Temple of Inscriptions (the great 
funerary monument Kinich Janab’ Pakal I), and to the 
southeast are the Cross Group temples constructed by 
K'inich Kan B’alam II, son and successor of K'inich Janab’ 
Pakal I. 


3.1. The Cross Group general description 


Positioned on a high platform, east of the Otolum 
River, the Temple of Inscriptions, and the Palace, is the 
Palenque Cross Group. The form and layout of these 
three structures accords with Andrews’s (1975: 56-59) 
definition of a Temple Group archetype (see Figures 2.6 
and 2.7), where three temples are configured around 
three sides of a square or rectangular plaza (see Fig- 
ure 3.2). The Temple of the Cross is positioned on the 


~~n north side of the plaza, the Temple of 
= the Sun on the southwest side, and the 
Temple of the Foliated Cross on the 
southeast side (Sharer 1994: 284). All 
three of the temple entrances face in- 
ward towards an altar situated in the 
plaza at the centre of the group to 
which access is provided from the south 
(Schele and Freidel 1990: 237). 

The configuration of the Cross 
Group is hierarchical, the Temple of the 
Cross representing the focal point of 
the architectural composition, whereas 
the Temples of the Sun and Foli- 
ated Cross hold peripheral positions 
(Cohodas 1973: 218). Resembling each 
other closely in their general layout and 
configuration, the surviving entablature 
of the Temple of the Cross portrays 
sculptured witz monsters, identifying 
the temples that form this triadic group 
as “sacred mountains” (Schele and Frei- 
del 1990: 239; Sharer 1994: 284). In 
all three buildings, inscriptions appear- 
ing on the inner jambs give the names 
of the temples: the Temple of the Cross 
is referred to as wak ? chan, the Temple 
of the Sun as mah kina kab, and the 
Temple of the Foliated Cross as na te 
kan. As suggested by their names, the 
Temple of the Cross had celestial asso- 
ciations (Stuart 2006: 110), the Temple of the Sun was 
connected with death and the setting sun, and the Tem- 
ple of the Foliated Cross is thought to be associated with 
the earthly realm (Sharer 1994: 287; see also Schele and 
Freidel 1990: 237-252). 

Once flanking each of the temple’s three doorways 
were piers displaying hieroglyphic texts, with the two 
inner piers on either side of the temple’s central entrances 
once lavishly decorated with modeled stucco. The func- 
tion of the sculpture was “to carry messages to the court 
space in front of it” (Schele and Mathews 1998: 31). 
Standing independently within each of the Cross Group 
temples are sanctuaries that functioned as “symbolic 
sweatbaths, places of purification” (Martin and Grube 
2000: 169). Referred to as “the pib na (the ‘underworld 
house’ within the ‘sacred mountain’)” (Sharer 1994: 
284), each of the Cross Group sanctuaries houses a finely 
sculptured tablet adhered to the rear wall of the spaces, 
“each composition representing one of the three paths to 
Xibalba” (Schele and Freidel 1990: 239). The exterior of 
the sanctuaries also once displayed varying proportions 
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Figure 3.2. Palenque Cross Group Plan and Access Diagram. 


of text and sculpture. The restricted nature of the sanc- 
tuary tablets suggests that they were to be read only by 
elite individuals. “Although the temples themselves were 
built for the populace as a whole to view, the inner sanc- 
tuaries were private art meant to be viewed by only a 
privileged few, the Palenque elite” (Greene Robertson 
1991: 10). 

Designed to be read like the pages of a book, the 
Cross Group tablets record historical and mythological 
events in Palenque's past, using both text and image 
to do so (see Greene Robertson 1991: 12-13 and 
Stuart 2006 for alternate reading orders). For exam- 
ple, the text on the left side of the Tablet of the 
Cross records mythological events, such as the births 
of the “First Mother” (3121 B.c.) and “First Father” 
(3122 B.c.), which occurred before the current world 
age. In addition, the text refers to the birth of one of the 
three gods who comprise the Palenque Triad (GI, GH, 
GII): The Temple of the Cross records the birth of 


Temple of the Foliated Cross 


GI (God 1) in 2360 B.c., a god also 
referred to as Hunahpu or the Venus 
Deity; the birth of GHI (God 3), also 
known as the Jaguar Sun God or Ajaw 
Kin, is recorded in the Temple of 
the Sun as occurring four days later; 
and the birth of GII (or Unen K'awiil 
[Stuart 2006: 88]), also referred to as 
Bolon Tza’cab or God K, is recorded in 
the Temple of the Foliated Cross six- 
teen days later (Sharer 1994: 288). GI 
and GIII represent the Hero Twins in 
Maya origin mythology as described in 
the Popol Wuj; they were born to the 
First Mother Goddess early in the cur- 
rent world age. The Hero Twins’ antics 
established the sky and earth realm for 
human occupation, magically defeating 
the lords of the Underworld and giv- 
ing rise to the human race through the 
planting of maize. According to Maya 
mythology, GI manifested as Venus 
and/or the sun whereas GIII was rep- 
resented by the moon (see Greene 
Robertson 1991: 12-19). 

Rulers dressed to impersonate GI, 


| GIL and GIII, as the Palenque Triad 


were believed by the ancient Maya to 
be the patron gods of Palenque. Today 
it is thought that GII (God K), as well 
as being the patron deity of the Tem- 
ple of the Foliated Cross, also repre- 
sented the patron deity of the royal lin- 
eage. During the Classic Period, the 
Maya claimed to be direct descendants of these gods, 
and this blood tie was used to justify their authoritative 
status (Tate 1992: 50). Costume elements identifying 
GI impersonation include the shell earplug, the cross- 
banded diadem, and the quadripartite headdress. The 
main costume element indicating GIII impersonation is 
the water lily-jaguar headdress. Busts of GIII can be iden- 
tified by the presence of a jaguar ear often allied with 
sky-bands (Tate 1992: 52-55). GI was a celestial god 
of royal ancestry, exhibiting aquatic attributes and those 
symbolic of the rising sun. GII was the embodiment of 
royal power and agricultural fertility as symbolised in new 
growth, maize, and fresh water. GIII was a solar deity and 
was connected with warfare and the underworld (Stuart 
2006: 88). 

Winich Kan B’alam IPs objective in constructing the 
Cross Group was “to assert the ancient and pristine qual- 
ity of his legitimacy” (Schele and Freidel 1990: 238). 
In addition to mythological events, the tablets of the 
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Figure 3.3. Plan and Access Diagram, Templc of the Cross. 


Cross Group record historical cpisodes in the reign of 
Finich Kan B’alam II, including the transfer of power 
from K'inich Janab’ Pakal I on the date 9.12.11.12.10 
8 Ok Kayab’(a.D. 683). The Cross Group tablets also 
record rites associated with the dedication of the tem- 
ples, beginning in A.D. 690 (9.12.18.5.1) and ending 
in A.D. 692 (9.12.19.14.12) (Schele and Freidel 1990: 
242; Sharer 1994: 288). The dedicatory date ofthe Cross 
Group has been identified as 9.13.0.0.0 (A.D. 692), a date 
that falls nine years after K’inich Janab” Pakal Ps death 
(see Appendix 1, The Palenque Cross Group Dates). 

The Cross Group was built by K'inich Kan B’alam II, 
who reigned from 7 January 684 A.D. (9.12.11.12.10 8 
Ok 3 Wayab’) until his death on 16 February 702 A.D. 
(9.13.10.1.5 6 Chikchan 3 Pop) and is believed to have 
taken no longer than nine years to build. This proposal 
is supported by the view that Kinich Kan Balam II 
would not have commenced his own memorial before 
his father’s death on 28 August 683 A.D. (9.12.11.5.18 
6 Etz’nab’ 11 Yax). Evidence of the authoritative capac- 
ity of Kinich Kan B’alam II is implied by the speedy 
construction of the Cross Group. Needless to say, for 
these structures to have been completed within nine years, 
the project would have required a vast, well-coordinated 
workforce (Greene Robertson 1991: 9-10). 


3.1.1. Temple of the Cross 


On entering the Cross Group plaza one is first confronted 
by the facade and massive stairway of the Temple of the 
Cross. The Temple of the Cross is the largest of the three 
pyramidal structures that collectively comprise the Cross 
Group, displaying the remains of what was probably the 
tallest roofcomb in Palenque (Cohodas 1973: 218). The 
superstructure measures 15.3 metres across, and 9.45 
metres from the front to the back. The temple’s interior 
is broken up into a series of small rooms. The front half 
of the structure comprises a single space fronted by piers 
that were once elaborately decorated, whereas the rear 
half of the structure is divided into three rooms, one of 
which houses a freestanding sanctuary containing a base- 
relief tablet referred to as the Tablet of the Cross. The 
two smaller peripheral rooms measure 200 cm wide, and 
the central space that contains the inner sanctuary mea- 
sures 810 cm x 320 cm. The external walls of the temple 
are 90 cm thick, and the width of the interior medial wall 
measures 127 cm wide; keyhole openings are present in 
the central wall of the structure (Greene Robertson 1991: 
22-24) (see Figure 3.3). 

The Temple of the Cross is the most elevated of all 
the Cross Group temples (Schele and Freidel 1990: 237); 
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Figure 3.4. The Temple of the Cross, West Alfarda. Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 
197), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican 
Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


entering the Temple of the Cross necessitates climbing 
seventy-two stairs fronting a large pyramidal substructure 
and stepping onto a narrow platform that surrounds the 
summit. It is from here that access is provided to the inte- 
rior of the structure through piered entrances. Narrow 
doorways in the temple’s medial wall provide access to 
the northeast and northwest rooms. On the interior wall 
of the northeast room are two elements resembling cord 
holders positioned 60 cm and 194 cm above the floor. 
In addition, several Ik’ (T-shaped) openings positioned 
257 cm and 255 cm are present in the walls of the struc- 
ture; their elevation above the floor suggests that they 
probably provided ventilation to the interior of the build- 
ing. Corbelled vaults span the inner and outer rooms; 
holes visible in these vaults indicate that once there were 
two parallel beams stretched across the upper portion of 
the temple’s interior. Three large post holes, measuring 
29 cm and 34 cm deep, were found on the inner north 
side of Pier A, and six post holes of the same dimensions 
were found associated with Pier B. Curtain holes have also 
been identified, indicating that the interior spaces were 
once cordoned off. These holes suggest that all the inte- 
rior walls of the temple were once furnished with curtains 
(Greene Robertson 1991: 22-25). 


Temple of the Cross sculpture 
Elaborate sculpture and bas-relief carvings once deco- 
rated the Temple of the Cross; today, little decorative 
stucco remains on the temple’s exterior. Surviving sculp- 
ture associated with this structure include the Tablet of 
the Cross, elements found on the exterior roof of the tem- 
ple’s inner sanctuary, the east and west sanctuary jambs, 
as well as the alfardas flanking the upper temple stair. 
There is little or no sculpture surviving on the external 
piers of the temple. 

All that survives of the roofcomb on the Temple of 
the Cross is the frame that once supported a mass of 
stucco sculpture. Remnants of sculpture suggest that an 


roofcomb. Among the surviving sculp- 
tural elements are the remnants of an 
Underworld monster, a serpent scale 
border, a large cross-hatched fish, and 
the curved section of a serpent (Greene 
Robertson 1991: 37-38). 

Flanking both sides of the upper 
stairs are the temple alfardas, both of 
which are entirely glyphic (see Fig- 
ure 3.4). The alfardas record the birth 
of GI (i.e., “touching the earth”) on 
1.18.5.3.2 and K'inich Kan B’alam IPs 
participation in the “house event” on 
7.14.14.11.10, a day on which blood was let. Both of 
Kinich Kan B’alam IPs parents are also named on the 
monument: K'inich Janab’ Pakal I and Lady Tz’akb’u 
Ajaw (Schele and Mathews 1979: figs. 271 and 272; 
Schele and Freidel 1990: 246-247; Greene Robertson 
1991: 38; Stuart 2006: 107). 

The south sanctuary roof of the Temple of the Cross 
once displayed an Underworld sun monster as indicated 
by the remains of the creature’s feathered wings. Sculp- 
tured on the upper border of the west sanctuary roof are 
the remnants ofa cosmic monster, comprising a sky-band 
body terminating at each end with the head of a serpent. 
The cosmic monster combines both celestial and Under- 
world symbolism; whereas the forward head of the crea- 
ture represents Venus in the heavens, the trailing head of 
the creature symbolises the Underworld aspect of the sun 
(Miller and Taube 1993: 45). Just below the sky-band 
is a quatrefoil cartouche resembling symbolic representa- 
tions of cave portals in Maya iconography (see Miller and 
Taube 1993: 57). Inside the cartouche are the remains of 
a human portrait, perhaps representing an ancestor. The 
heads of snaggle-tooth serpents are visible emerging from 
either side of the cartouche framing the figure. Today, all 
that remains discernible of this sculptured feature are the 
chest and shoulders of the individual, in addition to hair 
ribbons and the remains of a beaded necklace adorning 
the figure’s neck. The east sanctuary roof once mirrored 
the west sanctuary roof; today only hair ribbons remain 
visible on what is left of the figure sculptured on the east 
side of the sanctuary (Greene Robertson 1991: 35-36). 

On the temple sanctuary’s west jamb is a portrait 
of ruler K'inich Kan B’alam II impersonating ancestor 
U Kokan (?) Chan (Stuart 2006: 112); he is displaying 
symbols of rulership, auto-sacrifice, and the Underworld. 
Among the many costume elements worn by K'inich 
Kan B’alam II are a multitiered feathered headdress con- 
sisting of, among other things, a jawless “Long-lipped” 
God and stingray spine; the Long-lipped God displays a 
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Figure 3.5. Southwest Jamb, Temple of the Cross. Drawing by 
Linda Schele (No. 175), O David Schele, courtesy of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., 
www.famsi.org. 


netted brow, cross-bands, and jaguar spots. K'inich Kan 
B’alam II also wears a beaded necklace, shoulder piece, 
bat pectoral, spotted leg straps, wristlets, and earplugs. 
Hanging from Winich Kan B’alam IPs belt at the rear 
of his body is a representation of the Jaguar God of the 
Underworld. One arm of the Jaguar God is threaded 
through a cauac cartouche, symbolising the Underworld 
(see Greene Robertson 1991: 32-34). Portrayed in a pro- 
file stance, Kinich Kan B’alam II faces inward towards 
the sanctuary entrance holding an inverted Quadripar- 
tite God in his right hand. Comprising a shell, kin sign, 
cross-bands, and a stingray spine, water or blood can also 
be seen falling from the brow of the god (Figure 3.5). 
God L, one of the principal gods of the Underworld, is 
depicted in profile on the east sanctuary jamb of the Tem- 
ple of the Cross (see Figure 3.6). The god is portrayed 
smoking a pipe and, like K’inich Kan B’alam II, faces 


the sanctuary entrance. Resembling a toothless old man, 
this deity reinforces the view that the sanctuary entrance 
functioned as a portal to the Underworld (see Schele and 
Freidel 1990: 239, 241). In this representation, God L 
wears a hipcloth that has a pleated and feathered edge as 
well as canac symbol. Over the hipcloth, God L wears a 
cross-banded belt similar to that which is worn by K'inich 
Kan B’alam II, but with a quincunx as its fastener. God 
L also wears a scarf displaying a shell-and-mat symbol, 
in addition to an Underworld muwan bird headdress; 
the bird headdress has scroll eyes, a curved beak, and 
a kimi death sign on its cheek. There are Long-lipped 
Gods depicted in front, and behind God L they have bell 
assemblages dangling from their jaws and ribbons with 
mirrors attached to them (Greene Robertson 1991: 34— 
35). God L also has also been “associated with . . . tribute 
and scenes of presentation” (Stuart 2006: 112). 
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Figure 3.6. Southeast Jamb, Temple of the Cross. Drawing by 
Linda Schele (No. 176), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., 
www.famsi.org. 
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Figure 3.7. Centre Panel from the Tablet of the Cross. Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 
170), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican 


Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


Compositionally, the tablets of the Cross Group can 
be divided into three main parts: mythological and his- 
torical texts and the imagery that separates them (Sharer 
1994: 288). The text documents the creation of the 
house, the rebirth of GI, and the nine generations of 
rulers that proceeded “Palenque’s religious foundation” 
(Stuart 2006: 116). (For complete transcriptions of the 
Tablet of the Cross text, see Schele and Freidel 1990: 
246-247 and Stuart 2006: 117-131.) The theme of the 
imagery present at the centre of the Tablet of the Cross 
is principally cosmological (see Figure 3.7), where the 
central image combines symbolic elements of all three 
Maya realms (Heaven, Earth, and the Underworld) into 
an integrated whole. The main pictorial element on the 
Tablet of the Cross is a stylised tree, which is an iconic 
representation of the ceiba or “World Tree” (Schele and 
Freidel 1990: 242) still sacred among the Maya today 
(Sharer 1994: 33). Emerging from deep within the earth, 
the ceiba in Maya mythology separates the heavens and 
earth whilst simultaneously connecting them (Schele and 
Freidel 1990: 66-67). Perched on a three-petal floral disk 
at the top of the tree is the celestial bird, symbolising the 
heavens. Emerging from the branches of the World Tree 
are the heads of two jeweled serpents, which together 
resemble a “double-headed serpent bar” purported to 
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be one of the primary symbols of king- 
ship (Sharer 1994: 282). The jeweled 
serpents are portrayed fleshed, an indi- 
cation that they dwell in the earthly 
realm. At the base of the image is 
a Quadripartite God, from which the 
ceiba tree emerges. The creature repre- 
sents all three Maya realms, “he is of 
the Underworld and the Middle World 
and is the vehicle for connections to the 
Upper World, or the heavens” (Greene 
Robertson 1991: 26). The monster 
also represents the sun in its transition 
from the heavens to the Underworld 
(Xibalba). The god displays a stingray 
spine, a shell, cross-bands, and stylised 
serpents that have bone (or ajaw) ele- 
ments attached to them, in addition to 
a skeletal lower jaw. The monster also 
has bone and maize foliation emerging 
from its earplugs. The sky-band at the 
base of the scene comprises symbols of 
the heavens, which include the moon, 
Venus and the sun (km). 

On each side of the stylised tree, at 
the centre of the tablet, stands a fig- 
ure. The shorter of the two figures (on 
the viewer’s left) holds a “Scepter-God” staff (Perfora- 
tor God); he stands opposite a larger inich Kan B’alam 
II whose arms extend in a gesture of offering. Perhaps 
representing a manifestation of Kinich Janab’ Pakal I 
in Xibalba (Benson 1978: 45; Schele and Freidel 1990: 
242), the shorter individual wears a twisted muffler, an 
apron, a chest-hugging garment, a necklace with stream- 
ers and rattlesnake segments bound with a mat symbol, 
earplugs, and a sevenfold-embroidered hat with tassels. 
The figure also wears cloth anklets and bracelets tied with 
cord like those worn by gods. He is depicted barefoot, 
standing on a skeletal God M (Nine Death), a deity of the 
Underworld. Overall, the costume worn by this individ- 
ual is not common to the Maya region; it resembles more 
the style of Central Mexico (Greene Robertson 1991: 
27-28). 

The individual on the right of the composition has 
been identified as Kinich Kan B’alam II. He is portrayed 
scantily dressed in a hipcloth and a knee-length triangu- 
lar apron. Other elements adorning Kinich Kan B’alam 
II include a large beaded necklace; anklets and bracelets 
made from long, tubular, and bone-shaped beads; as well 
as ornate pendulous earplugs. On his head he wears a 
cloth turban or wrap, from which feathers can be seen 
emerging at the back. A mat symbol also decorates his 
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Figure 3.8. Plan and Access Diagram, Temple of the Sun. 


hair, which is shaved at the back just below his head- 
dress, from which a pigtail pulled through a bead is vis- 
ible emerging from just above the shaved area. In his 
hands, he holds a Jestor God seated on a cushion (Greene 
Robertson 1991: 29). 


3.1.2. Temple of the Sun 


The Temple of the Sun is the least elevated and best 
preserved of the three Cross Group temples. Supporting 
an intact roofcomb, the position of this building marks 
the western boundary of the Temple Group, blocking 
access to the Cross Group plaza from the direction of 
the Temple of the Inscriptions and the Palace complex 
(Greene Robertson 1991: 39). The floor plan of the Tem- 
ple of the Sun resembles that of the Temple of the Cross 
and that of the Foliated Cross, where the interior of the 
building is divided into one large front space and three 
smaller rear spaces (Figure 3.8). The more-open front half 
of this temple was at one time divided into two rooms. 
Directly in front of the Temple’s piered entrance is a nar- 
row platform that measures 64 cm wide. Today, accessing 
the interior of the Temple of the Sun requires climbing 
twenty-nine stairs. Like the other Cross Group temples, 
the rear central room contains an inner sanctuary flanked 


by two smaller rooms. The small room at the northwest 
corner of the temple has a vaulted entrance; in addition, 
there is also a shelf in the southeast corner of the room. 
Cord holders are present under the eaves suggesting that 
banners may have once adorned the exterior of the struc- 
ture (eighteen on the south side, twenty-one on the west 
side, more than sixteen on the north side, and twenty-two 
to twenty-six on the east side). In addition, cord holders 
present over entrances suggest that they were probably 
once cordoned off with curtains. As with the Temple of 
the Cross and the Foliated Cross, to the rear of the sanc- 
tuary is a bas-relief carving called the “Tablet of the Sun” 
(see Greene Robertson 1991: 39-40). 


Temple of the Sun sculpture 

Due to relatively good preservation, some of the sculp- 
ture that once decorated the interior and exterior of the 
Temple of the Sun remains visible today, parts of which 
include elements found on the roofcomb, fragments of 
the alfardas, and some pier sculpture, in addition to 
remnants of sculpture on the sanctuary roof and jambs. 
A reconstruction of the Temple of the Sun (as offered 
by Greene Robertson 1991: fig. 146) indicates that the 
imagery once present on the entablature of the temple 
included two bicephalic serpents. At the centre of the 
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Figure 3.9. Fragments of the Temple of the Sun A/fardas. Draw- 
ing by Linda Schele (No. 151), © David Schele, courtesy of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., 
www.famsi.org. 


composition, beneath one of the bicephalic serpents, is 
Winich Kan B’alam II in the guise of God K seated on a 
bench or throne (Greene Robertson 1991: 46). The ruler 
is depicted here wearing a cross-banded belt, a loincloth, 
beaded collar, bracelets, anklets, and a feather headdress. 
The God of Number 7 and the God of Number 9 com- 
prise the heads of the serpent running behind K'inich 
Kan B”alam II. In addition to these sculptural elements, 
the entablature also portrays two kneeling human figures 
depicted in profile presenting offerings to Kinich Kan 
B’alam II. 

Asculpture of a Cauac Monster (a zoomorphic repre- 
sentation of a mountain [Miller and Taube 1993: 120]) 
once occupied the lower-central position on the Temple 
of the Sun roofcomb. Seated above this creature was a 
figure that may or may not have displayed human facial 
features. Flanking the Cauac Monster and the upper- 
seated figure, four bacabs (two above and two below) are 
portrayed supporting a sky-band that runs around the 
outer edge of the roofcomb and horizontally through 
its centre (see Greene Robertson 1991: 46-48, for more 
information). 

Surviving fragments of the Temple of the Sun alfardas 
(see Figure 3.9) record the birth of GHI (God 3) as 
October 25, 2360 B.c. as well as the dedication of the 
structure on March 18, 692 B.C. following its completion 
by Kinich Kan B’alam II (for transcription of alfardas 
fragments, see Schele and Mathews 1979: figs. 333 and 
334; also see Schele and Freidel 1990: 250-251; Stuart 
2006: 154-155). 

Today, little sculpture survives on external piers of 
the Temple of the Sun; however, remaining stucco does 


indicate that the two centre piers of the temple were 
primarily iconographic whereas the two outermost piers 
were principally textual. Pier A once portrayed a text 
framed within two large quatrefoil cartouches. The top 
cartouche once contained three glyphs, whereas the lower 
cartouche comprised six glyphs; combined, they once 
gave an initial series date. Although too little of the text 
survives to discern precisely the date once represented on 
the pier, part of the date has been reconstructed and 
is in accordance with what is recorded on the jambs 
and alfardas of the temple: 5 Eb’ 5 K’ayab’ (Greene 
Robertson 1991: 45). 

All that survives on Pier B are the ankles and the 
lower calves of an individual. Remnants of stucco on the 
outer border of the pier suggest that a segmented serpent 
similar to what appears on Pier A once decorated it. On 
the north side of the same pier, the upper portion of an 
individual is discernible; the remains of a beaded collar are 
visible, including what appears to be a backrack of some 
kind and remnants of a feathered headdress. On Pier C 
of the Temple of the Sun are the remains of a frontally 
oriented individual in formal costume. The figure wears a 
huge feathered headdress surmounted by a Jester God; no 
other feathers of the type found in this headdress appear 
at Palenque. In addition to the elements just mentioned, 
attached to the individual’s left wrist is a square shield 
bordered by short feathers (see Greene Robertson 1991: 
45—46). 

Residual stucco on the south sanctuary roof of the 
Temple of the Sun suggests that a sculpture of an earth 
monster once decorated the exterior of the inner sanctum. 
Presently, the bottom border of the south sanctuary roof 
displays a series of inverted zoomorphic heads sculptured 
close to one another, whereas the top border displays 
remnants of a sky-band. In addition, a representation of 
a Quadripartite Monster is also visible on the vertical 
panel at the west end of the south sanctuary roof (Greene 
Robertson 1991: 40). 

The jambs of the Temple of the Sun portray K'inich 
Kan B’alam II (Stuart 2006: 156) (Figures 3.10 and 
3.11). On the southeast jamb, Kinich Kan B’alam II 
wears cross-banded leggings, jaguar sandals, and a jaguar 
pelt around his waist, as suggested by a hanging tail. 
A feathered backrack with a god is portrayed spewing 
water or blood from its mouth. Other costume elements 
adorning K'inich Kan B’alam II include a voluminous 
feathered headdress and a headband with a tuft of hair 
pulled through a bead at his forehead. The border fram- 
ing the composition portrays a maize plant emerging from 
the head of an inverted Long-lipped God. In addition, a 
Cauac Monster is portrayed beneath the maize foliation 
with a spear in its mouth. 
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Figure 3.10. Southeast Jamb, Temple of the Sun. Drawing by 
Linda Schele (No. 238), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., 
www.famsi.org. 


The northeast jamb of the Temple of the Sun, recently 
reconstructed by Peter Mathews, portrays K'inich Kan 
B’alam II formally dressed and in profile. K'inich Kan 
B’alam II is seen here wearing jaguar skin sandals, a 
beaded necklace and shoulder piece, a short hipcloth and 
loincloth, as well as a jaguar pectoral. In addition, he car- 
ries an incense bag on his left wrist and a spear that he 
grips with his left hand. To his right, a Canac Monster is 
portrayed towards the edge of the jamb, in addition to a 
maize plant that can be seen emerging from the headdress 
of an inverted human individual; a row of gods’ heads 
comprises the left border of the composition. The surviv- 
ing text associated with the jamb documents K'inich Kan 
B’alam IPs parentage (Greene Robertson 1991: 43-44). 

The text flanking both sides of the central image of the 
Tablet of the Sun is concerned primarily with lineage and 
divinity, recording rites involved in procurement of the 
seat of power at Palenque. One of the events recorded 
on the Tablet of the Sun concerns Kinich Kan B’alam 
IPs designation as heir to the throne of Palenque, which 
occurred six years after his birth on 9.10.8.9.3 (14 June, 
641) (Schele and Freidel 1990: 251). The text carved over 
the shield at the centre of the tablet records K'inich Kan 


B’alam IPs accession, which occurred on 9.12.11.12.10 
(7 January, 684). On that day, K'inich Kan B’alam II was 
given the title “B’alam-Ajaw” and named as the son of his 
father and mother. The text also records the birth of GIII 
on 1.18.5.3.6 13 Kimi 19 Keh (see Greene Robertson 
1991: 43) (for more detailed transcription of the text, 
see Schele and Freidel 1990: 250-251; Stuart 2006: 162— 
171). 

The central imagery portrayed on the Tablet of the 
Sun is symbolic of warfare (Stuart 2006: 161). Repre- 
senting the Jaguar God of the Underworld, the shield 
at the centre of the tablet (see Figure 3.12) is the ele- 
ment of principal importance in the composition (Schele 
and Freidel 1990: 243). The Jaguar-God shield displays 
scroll eyes, ear spools, and a “cruller” on the bridge of its 
nose; fangs can also be seen protruding from the mouth, 
in addition to water flowers and feathers which stick out 
from the corners of the shield. Behind the shield element 


T of S Sanc Tab North 


Figure 3.11. Northeast Jamb, Temple of the Sun. Drawing by 
Linda Schele (No. 415), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., 
www.famsi.org. 
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Figure 3.12. The Tablet of the Sun. Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 171), O David Schele, courtesy of 
the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


are two crossed spears that terminate with the heads of 
snaggle-tooth dragons; flint points can be seen protrud- 
ing from the dragons. A serpent bar is depicted sup- 
porting the shield and the dragon spears. God L and 
God M, two gods connected with death and warfare, 
are portrayed holding the serpent bar. God L is por- 
trayed wearing shell earplugs, a jaguar pelt as a cape, a 
skirt, and a cross-banded belt. This god also wears a shell 
that hangs from a mat-sign pectoral and an elaborate 
muwan bird headdress. God M is also portrayed wear- 
ing a mat pectoral, in addition to a patterned cape, shell 
earplugs, and a bird headdress with quadripartite badge 
included among the motifs (Greene Robertson 1991: 
41-42). 

On both sides of the central shield motif is a figure 
that stands in profile. The shorter individual is argued 
to be either Kinich Janab’ Pakal I or perhaps a younger 
portrait of K'inich Kan B’alam II (see Benson 1978: 45; 
Schele and Freidel 1990: 242; Greene Robertson 1991: 
40). The costume adorning the shorter of the two figures 
is generally consistent with depictions on the other Cross 
Group tablets (Figures 3.7 and 3.17) with the excep- 
tion of the Flint-Shield God held by one of the indi- 
viduals. The taller figure depicted on the Tablet of the 
Sun is K’inich Kan B’alam II, who is portrayed here min- 
imally dressed, holding a seated God K in his outstretched 


arms. He wears a fringed loincloth, an apron, feathered 
sandals, a large beaded necklace, pendulous ear spools, 
bracelets, and a plain turban with a mat symbol and “leaf 
of ancestry” positioned at the top (Greene Robertson 
1991: 41). 


3.1.3. Temple of the Foliated Cross 


The Temple of the Foliated Cross differs somewhat in 
appearance from the other Cross Group temples as it was 
built into the side of a hill rather than on a pyramidal 
platform (Greene Robertson 1991: 48). A staircase com- 
prising seventy rises has to be ascended before the tem- 
ple’s interior can be accessed. In terms of its elevation, 
the Temple of the Foliated Cross would be considered 
an intermediate structure, between the higher-set Tem- 
ple of the Cross and the lower-set Temple of the Sun. 
As in the other Cross Group temples, the floor plan of 
this structure is divided in half by a thick medial wall. 
The front half of the temple originally consisted of a sin- 
gle room that was later divided into two separate rooms 
with the addition of a curtain wall. The rear of the tem- 
ple is divided into three rooms, one that is central and 
two that are peripheral. Like the Temple of the Cross 
and the Temple of the Sun, the central room houses a 
freestanding sanctuary that was once lavishly decorated. 
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Palenque: Temple of the Foliated Cross 
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Figure 3.13. Plan and Access Diagram, Temple of the Foliated Cross. 


Within this sanctuary is the delicately carved Tablet ofthe | Temple of the Foliated Cross sculpture 
Foliated Cross (Figure 3.17). Among the few surviving sculptural elements remaining 
The small northeast room of the Temple of the on the Temple of the Foliated Cross (Figure 3.14) are 
Foliated Cross was at some stage narrowed after its the alfardas, parts of the northwest sanctuary jamb and 
initial construction. The addition of two 
staggered notches, one on the forward 
left and the other on the rear right of the 
entrance, would have blocked the view 
of activities once undertaken within its 
confines. Inside this room on the south 
wall are two niches positioned 210 cm É a 
off the floor; there is also an 1%? (T- faid 3 
shaped) opening in the east wall of the ae 
room. The small southeast room at the 
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rear of the structure resembles the small 
northeast room; the only difference 
between the two is that the entrance 
to the south room is marginally wider. 
Today, the Temple of the Foliated 
Cross is in a poor state of preserva- 
tion; unfortunately the entire roofcomb Se i mé 
and west facade of the structure have Ss Alfarda a aan 


collapsed (Greene Robertson 1991: Figure 3.14. The ECH of the Foliated Cross Alfardas. Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 
48 -49). 203), O David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamer- 
ican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 
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Figure 3.15. North Sanctuary Jamb, Temple of the Foliated Cross. 
Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 182), © David Schele, courtesy 
of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, 
Inc., www.famsi.org. 


roof, as well as the sanctuary panel referred to as the 
Tablet of the Foliated Cross. The alfardas, positioned 
on either side of the stairs fronting the Temple of the 
Foliated Cross (Figure 3.14), record the birth date of 
God K (GII), which occurred on November 8, 2360 B.C. 
The monuments also name Winich Kan B’alam II as the 
son of inich Janab’ Pakal I and Lady Tz’akb’u Ajaw, 
as well as record the name of the temple as ‘na te kaw’ 
(“Foliated Cross”) (Schele and Freidel 1990: 248-249). 
The angle and position at which the alfardas were set 
on either side of the upper temple stairs suggest that they 
were designed to be read as one was entering the structure 
(for complete transcription, see Stuart 2006: 134). 

The north and south sanctuary jambs found in the 
Temple of the Foliated Cross record rites connected with 
the transfer of power from Kinich Janab’ Pakal I to 
his son, Winich Kan B’alam II. An inverted perforator 


god held by K'inich Kan B’alam II on the south sanctu- 
ary jamb indicates that auto-sacrifice is the activity rep- 
resented (Figure 3.16). On the now fragmented north 
jamb, the individual (probably Kinich Janab’ Pakal I) 
wears a bird pectoral over a beaded shoulder piece, 
bracelets, and a feathered headdress. On his back he wears 
a backrack comprising a human head adorned with a 
zoomorphic headdress (Figure 3.15). On the south sanc- 
tuary jamb, Winich Kan B’alam II wears sandals with 
long leg straps, a cross-banded belt with a jaguar ele- 
ment, a god in a quatrefoil cartouche hanging from a 
string of beads, and a pleated jaguar skin hipcloth. The 
patterned borders on both the north and south sanctu- 
ary jambs represent stylised serpents (Greene Robertson 
1991: 53-54; see also Schele and Mathews 1979: 301, 
302). Both figures display deified perforators symbolising 
bloodletting. The surviving inscription on the right panel 
“records the parentage of K'inich Kan B’alam II... [and] 
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Figure 3.16. South Sanctuary Jamb, Temple of the Foliated Cross. 
Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 180), © David Schele, courtesy 
of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, 
Inc., www.famsi.org. 
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Figure 3.17. The Tablet of the Foliated Cross. Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 172), © David Schele, 
courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


Lady Tz’akb’u Ajaw’ title “The Matwiil Noble women’” 
(Stuart 2006: 137). 

The north and south sanctuary roof of the Temple 
of the Foliated Cross portrays zigzagging foliated bands; 
above and below these bands are K’an crosses symbolis- 
ing fertility and growth. Similar bands frame the standing 
figures portrayed on the sanctuary panels. Combined, the 
sculptural elements communicate the glyphic name of the 
structure: ‘na te kaw (see Stuart 2006: 135). 

“The Tablet of the Foliated Cross focuses on the ide- 
ology of kingship as it relates to maize agriculture and 
fertility” (Stuart 2006: 140). The text of the Tablet of 
the Foliated Cross (see Figure 3.17) records the birth of 
GII (1.18.5.4.0 1 Ajaw 13 Mak), a deity born to “Lady 
Beastie” through ritual bloodletting. The tablet text also 
records the dedication of the temple by K'inich Kan 
B’alam II, the “divine lord of Palenque.” The dedication 
occurred one day after a celestial conjunction between 
GII and GIII on July 23, 690. As on the Tablet of the 
Sun, on the Tablet of the Foliated Cross is also docu- 
mented the accession of Kinich Kan B’alam II (Schele 
and Freidel 1990: 248) (for detailed transcription of 
tablet text, see Schele and Freidel 1990: 248-249 and 
Stuart 2006: 141-152). 

The central motif on the tablet is a foliated cross 
emerging from an earth monster (Ah-Uuc-ti-Cab). The 
earth monster displays Sun God elements that include 
tau (teeth), fangs, square eyes, and a Kan (water) 
cross headdress with maize foliation emerging from it. 


Signifying rebirth, human heads are visible growing from 
the branchlike arms of the foliated cross. Heads are por- 
trayed in profile facing upward; each wears ear and nose 
ornaments and has long hair hanging from the scalp. 
Beneath the Principal Bird Deity perched at the top of 
the tree is a representation of the Sun God; the trunk of 
the foliated cross forms the torso of the god. The Sun 
God wears a beaded necklace with a pectoral of a human 
head displaying a stepped haircut and nose plug. A mir- 
ror element set into a bellflower is visible hanging from 
beneath the pectoral. Just below the pectoral is another 
smaller Sun God that has bones set into its nose. The 
Principal Bird Deity, portrayed at the top centre of the 
tablet, is similar to the one represented on the Tablet of 
the Cross — with some minor differences. The creature 
in this example wears a Long-lipped God mask and a 
beaded necklace with shell pectoral, and has plant folia- 
tion emerging from its mouth (Greene Robertson 1991: 
51-52). 

On the Tablet of the Foliated Cross, two figures stand 
in profile flanking the central imagery. As with the Cross 
Group tablets previously discussed, the taller individual 
is argued to be Winich Kan B”alam II, this time por- 
trayed on the left of the composition. The figure por- 
trayed on the right of the scene is purported to be either 
the deceased Winich Janab’ Pakal I (Benson 1978: 45; 
Schele and Freidel 1990: 242) or a more youthful K inich 
Kan B’alam II (Stuart 2006: 140). The shorter of the two 
figures is depicted wearing a costume similar to that worn 
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(Unjustified) 
(3B) 


by the same figure on the Tablets of 
the Cross and Sun (Figures 3.7 and 
3.12). In his hands, the individual holds 
an inverted perforator god that com- 
prises three blood knots and a cluster 
of feathers attached to its head. The 
shorter figure also stands on a shell that 
has maize foliation growing from it. A 
human head, perhaps that of an ances- 
tor, is visible growing out of the maize 
leaves, and a representation of God K 
emerges from the shell beneath. 

On the Tablet of the Foliated Cross, 
the taller Kinich Kan B’alam II is por- 
trayed wearing a turban or cloth wrap 
around his head, bracelets, a beaded 
necklace, pendulous earflares, and a 
plain loincloth, all of which he wears on 
the other Cross Group tablets. Elements 
of costume unique to his representa- 
tion on the Tablet of the Foliated Cross 
include a beaded hipcloth or apron and 
a belt consisting of what appear to be tubular beads fin- 
ished at the lower edge with round beads and a xoc fish 
emblem. Hanging from the xoc fish is a Long-lipped God 
and a bellflower combination. In K’inich Kan B’alam IPs 
hands is a Jestor God (GI) seated with his arms folded 
across his chest. Both K'inich Kan B’alam II and the 
Jestor God face the foliated cross at the centre of the 
composition. K'inich Kan B’alam II stands on a Cauac 
Monster, symbolising the watery Underworld. The mon- 
ster has glyphs for eyes and maize foliation growing from 
its head (Greene Robertson 1991: 50-51). 
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3.2. Access analysis and the Cross 
Group temples 


In my investigation, access maps were constructed for all 
three temples of the Cross Group at Palenque (Figures 
3.3, 3.8, and 3.14). Discernment of the floor plans of 
these structures, in addition to the positioning of associ- 
ated sculpture, was achieved by combining information 
from a number of sources (Blom 1923; Marquina 1964; 
Schele and Freidel 1990; Greene Robertson 1991; Stu- 
art 2006). As outlined in Chapter 2, the first stage in 
drawing an access diagram is to represent each delineated 
space within the complex of spaces with a small circle, 
which can then be connected by lines indicating where 
direct access between spatial units is possible. Spatial units 
(or “nodes”) are articulated by the presence of walls or 
other permanent architectural features that bound spaces. 
Access between the spatial units is provided via doorways 
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Figure 3.18. Access Diagrams of Individual Cross Group Structures, “Justified” from the 


and/or gaps in barriers and partitions, permitting move- 
ment between adjacent spaces. Relative accessibility 
between spatial units is determined by assessing the mini- 
mum number of boundaries that needed to be crossed 
to access the space in question. In my investigation, 
“justified” access maps were useful in articulating “per- 
meation (depth) gradients” from the perspective of the 
individual entering the spatial system from the “carrier” 
position. In justified access maps, each horizontal layer 
represents different spaces at common degrees of perme- 
ation; space as it relates to increasing depth is represented 
vertically on consecutive levels. 

Applying the procedure just mentioned, all three tem- 
ples of the Cross Group were found to comprise a total 
of five levels of depth from the carrier position (i.e., from 
the perspective of an individual standing externally to 
the building group) and a total of four levels of depth 
from the Cross Group plaza. Given that access to each 
of the Cross Group temples is provided exclusively from 
the Cross Group plaza, in the discussion that follows, the 
plaza space (as represented by the double circle) has been 
taken as the starting point of each temple’s access dia- 
gram. (Note: In my analysis, the presence of cord holders 
suggesting the use of impermanent partitioning was not 
considered, as the precise number and configuration of 
such additions remain in question.) 

The access diagrams of the Cross Group buildings 
indicate that the spatial configuration within each struc- 
ture is highly restricted; this is revealed by the treelike con- 
figuration of the access maps (Figure 3.18). In all three 
examples, the spatial system within each of the structures 
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was found to be “nondistributed,” as there is no more 
than one route to a given space (with the exception of the 
small southwest room in the Temple of the Sun that has 
an additional point of entry from an alternative space). 
The Temples of the Cross, the Sun, and the Foliated 
Cross were all found to have one bounded space at the 
first level of permeation (L1A). The first level of depth for 
each of the Cross Group temples is the platform directly 
adjacent to the building’s entrances, access to which is 
provided via staircases fronting the structures. Level two 
in each of the buildings is the space directly behind the 
piered entrances (L2A). The deepest space in each of the 
temples is the inner sanctuary contained within the rear- 
central space of each structure (L4A). In the Temple of 
the Sun and the Temple of the Foliated Cross, however, 
there is an additional space positioned at a depth of level 
four (L4B) (see Figures 3.8 and 3.14). 

The front interior space of the Temple of the Sun 
and the Temple of the Foliated Cross were at one time 
partitioned by an additional wall that did not appear in 
the front interior space of the Temple of the Cross. In 
the Temple of the Sun, remnants of this wall are visible 
on the north side of the front room running in an east 
to west direction; in the Temple of the Foliated Cross, 
the remains of a similar wall are also found running east 
to west at the northern end of the room. The effect of 
these additional walls on the spatial configuration of the 
two temples is to further divide the front interior spaces. 
These walls provided an additional boundary and unit of 
space that had to be permeated before access could be 
gained to the small northwest room of the Temple of 
the Sun and the small northeast room of the Temple of 
the Foliated Cross. On acknowledging this similarity, it 
appears that the Temple of the Sun and the Temple of 
the Foliated Cross share the same spatial configuration. 
Flora Clancy (in Greene Robertson 1991: 13) proposed 
that the reversed positioning of the carved figures on the 
Tablet of the Sun and Foliated Cross suggests that the 
monuments may in fact be mirror images of each other 
(see also Clancy 1986). My analysis of the Temple of 
the Sun and the Temple of the Foliated Cross supports 
Clancy’s observation, although it takes it a step further: 
As indicated by the justified access maps, it also appears 
that the configurations of the Temple of the Sun and the 
Temple of the Foliated Cross reflect one another spatially. 


3.3. Public and private sculpture of 
the Cross Group 


Due to the stratified nature of Classic Maya society and 
the subsequent segregation of the populous, it can be 
reasonably argued that monumental art and architecture 


contained within common and elite categories of space 
would have been viewed by corresponding common and 
elite audiences. More specifically, whereas easily acces- 
sible sculpture was for the wider population to see, less 
accessible sculpture would have been visible only to elites. 
In accordance with this view, Greene Robertson argues 
that, “although the temples themselves were built for the 
populous as a whole to view, the inner sanctuaries were 
private art meant to be viewed by only the privileged few, 
the Palenque elite” (Greene Robertson 1991: 10). As 
noted by Greene Robertson (1991: 47): 


The roofs of the Cross Group temples [at Palenque | were 
elaborately sculpture[d]... like a series of billboards... 
This was definitely public art... People could have 
their secret ceremonies in...the subterranean cham- 
bers of the Palace and the inner sanctuaries... where 
only the privileged few could enter or witness solemn 
events. Tablets, murals and sculpture in these hidden 
places can be considered private art... But Palenque did 
have great public art... [among these were the] sculp- 
tured piers...towering roofcombs embellished with 
painted stucco sculpture. 


Differences have been identified in how the rulers chose 
to represent themselves on monuments positioned in 
different spatial contexts at Palenque. These differences 
appear to be dependent on whether representations were 
positioned in public (common) view or confined to more 
private (elite) display. By assigning monumental art of 
the Cross Group to “depth values” as prescribed by their 
position on access diagrams, it was possible to detect vari- 
ations in “more-common” and “more-elite” categories 
of art. Employing this methodology, it is also possible to 
detect shifts in the relative proportion of text and images 
found on monuments as one moves progressively deeper 
into the Cross Group (see Section 3.5, Text-Image Ratios 
and the Cross Group). 

The use of Maya text and iconography was purposeful 
in the sense that it was a means by which a ruler could 
instill obedience and loyalty among his subjects, func- 
tioning in part as a petition to the gods, promoting a 
ruler’s successes and validating his authoritative position 
(Marcus 1992a: 14). Results of my analysis indicate that 
the information transmitted by Maya iconography and 
sculpture at Palenque varied depending on its intended 
audience. Public sculpture, which is placed intentionally 
in spatial contexts where access to its viewing is uncon- 
trolled and/or promoted, tends to portray rulers author- 
itatively. In contrast, private sculpture, access to which 
is more restricted (controlled by progressive enclosure, 
channeled movement, and changes in elevation) tends to 
portray elite individuals as subordinates. 
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Table 3.1. Architectural features of the Palenque Cross Group displaying surviving sculpture ordered to corresponding depth values 


starting from the plaza position 


Temple of the Cross sculpture 


Temple of the Sun sculpture 


Temple of the Foliated 
Cross sculpture 


Level 1 Roof (entablature) 
Roofcomb (no sculpture present) 
Alfardas Stela 1? 
Level 2 [No sculpture present] 
Level 3 Sanctuary roof east and west sanctuary 
jambs jambs 
Level 4 Tablet of the Cross 


Standing in the plaza at the base of all three Cross 
Group temples one is first confronted by the public sculp- 
ture of the temple façades (L1 sculpture) (see Table 3.1). 
The message transmitted by the exterior of these struc- 
tures is one of power. In Greene Robertson’s (1991: figs. 
74, 134, and 146) reconstruction of the Temple of the 
Sun, a centrally positioned, frontally orientated Winich 
Kan B’alam II is portrayed seated on a Cauac Monster. 
The image is sculptured high on the roofcomb of the 
temple. Flanking Winich Kan B’alam II are two bacabs 
(“sky bearers”), which support sky-bands whilst simulta- 
neously grasping a meandering serpent. Depicted in pro- 
file and proportionately smaller than Winich Kan B’alam 
H, the bacabs are represented as subordinates. The fact 
that K'inich Kan B’alam II is depicted centrally and larger 
and is in frontal orientation implies that he is of princi- 
pal importance in the composition. In this representa- 
tion, K’inich Kan B’alam II wears an elaborate zoomor- 
phic feathered headdress and a cross-banded belt, and 
he holds a serpent bar against his chest. On the entab- 
lature of the same structure, K’inich Kan B’alam II is 
again depicted, this time publicly impersonating God K 
(Greene Robertson 1991: 46). To the left and right of 
K'inich Kan B’alam II are two human figures kneeling 
on benches and presenting offerings to the king. As on 
the temple roofcomb, the peripheral figures are portrayed 
smaller and more humbly than K’inich Kan B’alam II and 
wearing simply loincloths and turban-style headdresses. 

If one had the authority to climb the stairs to the plat- 
form and stand before the entrances to the Cross Group 
temples, one would be confronted by the a/fardas posi- 
tioned on either side of the upper stairs. The text on the 
alfardas of the Cross Group temples gives the birth dates 
of the Palenque Triad: GI, GII, and GIII (the Temple 
of the Cross records the birth date of GI; the Temple of 
the Foliated Cross records the birth date of GII; and the 
Temple of the Sun records the birth date of GI). The 
placement of the alfardasis strategic in the sense that they 


Roof (entablature) 
Roofcomb Alfardas Piers A, B, and C 


[No sculpture present] 
Sanctuary roof southeast and northeast 


Tablet of the Sun 


Alfardas 


[No sculpture present] 

Sanctuary roof north jamb and 
northwest inner surface 

Tablet of the Foliated Cross 


signal that one is about to enter the sacred birthplaces of 
patron gods of Palenque. 

On passing into the interior of the temples, the sanc- 
tuary jambs (L3 sculpture) are the next sculptural features 
to become visible, all of which portray elaborately dressed 
individuals, in profile, facing in towards the entrance to 
the sanctuaries. The sanctuary jambs of the Temple of the 
Cross portray K'inich Kan B’alam II in full royal regalia; 
the elaborateness of the costume is comparable to what 
was once worn by the figures on the two central piers 
of the temple. The most notable difference between the 
pier sculpture and the sanctuary jambs is the change in 
the orientation of the figures represented in the art from 
a frontal orientation (as seen on the external piers of the 
building) to a profile stance (as displayed on the sanctuary 
jambs). This change in the direction that the figures are 
facing suggests a form of homage to the inner sanctuary 
and/or the threshold through which one had to pass to 
enter the sacred space beyond. 

Maya rulers used monumental art to instill and/or 
reinforce a perception of the world and themselves among 
the broader population, a perception influenced by the 
agenda of the king and the intended audience of the art. 
For example, the public representation of K’inich Kan 
B’alam H as God K on the entablature of the Temple 
of the Sun differs from how he is represented on the 
more private Cross Group tablets, where he is portrayed 
in profile, more humbly dressed, and in human form. 
Residual sculpture indicates that elaborately dressed indi- 
viduals once adorned the public piers at the entrance- 
ways to the Cross Group temples, whereas less elaborately 
dressed figures are portrayed in the temples’ inner sanc- 
tuaries. Comparative analysis of iconography has revealed 
a distinction between public and private dress as dis- 
played in public and private art. More specifically, monu- 
mental stelae and other public sculpture typically portray 
rulers in elaborate costumes, as they would have appeared 
before large crowds or for important public occasions, 
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whereas simpler dress is typically found on private artistic 
media where access to their viewing would have been 
restricted. One explanation for this observed disparity 
is that although elaborate “dress... [was] important for 
public occasions . . . it [was] less necessary when members 
of the same class or family meet in private, but among 
mixed groups, lavish dress projects social status, activi- 
ties and sexual gender” (Taylor 1983: 13-15). Given the 
proximity of the piers, and the elaborateness of the cos- 
tumes represented, it is likely that the pier sculpture por- 
trayed the ruler K'inich Kan B’alam II as he would have 
appeared publicly. This representation differs from that of 
Winich Kan B’alam II on the Cross Group tablets, where 
he is portrayed in simpler costume undertaking more pri- 
vate activities. As has been previously noted, “on each 
of the inner panels... [K’inich Kan B’alam IJ] is dressed 
simply in the Maya equivalent of underwear” (Schele and 
Freidel 1990: 242). In contrast, remaining stucco on Pier 
C portrays him in elaborate attire. 

The external sculptures of the Cross Group temples 
portray K'inich Kan B’alam II authoritatively among sub- 
ordinate individuals. Conversely, all three of the Cross 
Group tablets portray the ruler of Palenque subordinate 
to the gods and the cosmological imagery represented on 
the monuments. The private and restricted nature of the 
Cross Group sanctuaries is suggested by the stance and 
understated nature of the costume worn by K'inich Kan 
B’alam II in all Cross Group tablets (L4 sculpture) (for 
general descriptions of tablets see Sections 3.1.1, Temple 
of the Cross, 3.1.2, Temple of the Sun, and 3.1.3, Tem- 
ple of the Foliated Cross). All three tablet images portray 
the human characters in profile to the left and right of 
the stylised gods and cosmological imagery placed at the 
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Figure 3.19. “Justified” Access Diagram of the Palenque Cross 
Group. 


Table 3.2. Palenque Cross Group: 
Spatial units ranked according to 
their RA values (ranked from least 
integrated to most integrated) 


Spatial unit (node) RA value 
Carrier x 

5c 0.4571 
5d 0.4381 
5e 0.4381 
5b 0.4143 
5a 0.4095 
4d 0.3714 
4f 0.3714 
4e 0.3619 
4i 0.3524 
4a 0.3429 
4c 0.3429 
4g 0.3429 
4h 0.3429 
4b 0.3381 
3b 0.2762 
3a 0.2571 
2b 0.2190 
2a 0.2095 
2c 0.2095 
3c 0.2095 
la 0.1714 


centre of the composition. In all examples, K'inich Kan 
B’alam II is making an offering to the central effigies, 
behaviour which parallels royal courtly activities where 
courtiers and visiting dignitaries are portrayed presenting 
tribute to rulers in a similar manner. 


3.4. Control values and relative asymmetry 
analysis of the Cross Group 


On ranking the relative asymmetry (RA) values derived 
from the complete access diagram of the Cross Group 
(Figure 3.19), there appears to be a correlation with the 
building groups “permeation gradient” and shifts in the 
values calculated with increasing depth (see Table 3.2). 
More specifically, as one moves progressively deeper into 
the Cross Group, spatial units become less integrated 
from the rest of the spatial system. As outlined earlier in 
this investigation, RA analysis is a standardised measure of 
how deep, on average, a space is from every other unit of 
space in that configuration. The higher the resulting value 
derived from a calculation, the more segregated (1.e., pri- 
vate) that space is from the configuration; the lower the 
resulting value for a given space, the more integrated (i.e., 
public) that space is said to be. Differences in the relative 
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depths of spatial units are argued to indicate which units 
of space, on average, are more or less accessible from 
the perspective of the entire spatial system under study 
(Hillier and Hanson 1984: 109). In this investigation, a 
correlation is drawn between the increasing segregation 
of spaces and increases in relative privacy of those spaces 
and their corresponding sculpture. 

When considering data derived from the complete 
access diagram for the Cross Group, the least integrated 
spaces are the deepest spaces, nodes 5c, 5d, 5e, 5b, and 
5a, respectively. The inner sanctuary of the Temple of the 
Cross (node 5c) is the least integrated and, subsequently, 
the most private space of the Cross Group, followed by 
the northeast room (node 5d) and the sanctuary of the 
Temple of the Foliated Cross (node 5e). The northwest 
room of the Temple of the Sun (node 5b) and the sanc- 
tuary (node 5a) of the same temple are the next most 
segregated spaces of the Temple group. The most inte- 
grated space is the Cross Group plaza (node 1a), as access 
to all of the Cross Group temples is provided exclusively 
from this position. 

The most “controlling” spaces of the Cross Group are 
the rooms fronting all three of the temples (nodes 3b, 3c, 
and 3a) because access to the temples’ inner sanctuaries 
(nodes 5a, 5c, and 5e), as well as the rooms to either side 
of them (nodes 5b and 5e), are given via these spaces (see 
Table 3.3). In addition to the front rooms of all three 
structures, the Cross Group plaza (node la) was also 
calculated as being a controlling space, as access to all 
three of the temple interiors necessitates passing through 
this space. As outlined in Chapter 2, a “control value” 
is a relative measure of the amount of control a space 
possesses over access to other spaces in the system in 
localised proximity. Put simply, a controlling space is any 
unit of space that has to be penetrated before access can 
be attained to those spaces beyond it; the more spaces 
a particular space controls access to, the higher the level 
of control that space is said to have. In the calculation 
of control values, any space that has a value of one or 
greater is considered to be a controlling space, and any 
space with a control value less than one is considered to be 
a controlled space (see Section 2.4.5, Measuring Control 
Values and RA Analysis). 

In summary, the privacy of the inner sanctuaries, 
which house the texts and imagery of the Tablets of the 
Sun, Cross, and Foliated Cross (nodes 5a, 5c, and 5e), is 
marked by the relatively high depth of the monuments in 
relation to the carrier position as well as the humility dis- 
played by the royal actors in the artwork. Conversely, the 
shallower locations of the temple facades, with their dis- 
plays of opulence and power, indicate the public nature 
of the corresponding sculptures. On the Cross Group’s 


Table 3.3. Palenque Cross Group: Spatial 
units ranked according to their control values 


Spatial units (node) Control values 


Carrier x 

3b 3.0000 
3c 2.5000 
la 2.5000 
3a 1.8333 
4b 1.7500 
4e 1.2500 
4c 1.2500 
4g 1.2500 
4h 1.2500 
4a 0.5333 
5c 0.5000 
5d 0.5000 
5e 0.5000 
5b 0.5000 
2b 0.5000 
2a 0.5000 
2c 0.5000 
5a 0.3333 
4d 0.2500 
4f 0.2500 
4i 0.2500 


Note: Values below 1.0000 indicate controlled 
spaces, whereas a value of 1.0000 or above indi- 
cates controlling spaces. 


access maps, the exterior sculptures of the temple sanctu- 
aries were found to hold intermediate positions. As well as 
occupying controlled spaces, the sculptures of the sanctu- 
ary interiors are the least integrated (i.e., most segregated) 
of the Temple Group, a further indication of the highly 
private character of the sculpture. 


3.5. Text-image ratios and the Cross Group 


It can be reasonably argued that, at sites where literacy 
is low among the general population, public/civic areas 
(i.e. areas characterised by their low elevation and ease 
of access) would contain a lower proportion of glyphic 
texts than would more restricted spatial contexts. Given 
that the greater proportion of Maya society was unable 
to read (Brown 1991: 494; Houston and Stuart 1992: 
592; Houston 1994: 27-50), one would expect a higher 
proportion of communicative imagery to be positioned in 
spatial contexts that would be more accessible and sub- 
sequently more public. The benefit of iconography over 
text, as a vehicle of communication, is that imagery con- 
veying information about political and religious doctrines 
may be more readily understood by the larger propor- 
tion of the population. This proposal seems apparent for 
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Table 3.4. Cross Group text-image ratios 


Table 3.5. Temple of Inscriptions text-image ratios 


Text % Image % Text % Image % 
Temple of the Cross Temple of Inscriptions 
Temple External Elevation 1.30 98.70 Piers ( N %) 1.80 98.20 
External Sanctuary 15.80 84.20 Tablets 100.00 0.00 
Internal Sanctuary 47.00 53.00 
Temple of the Sun 
Temple External Elevation 3.40 96.60 necessary to assign the various sculptural media to their 
External Sanctuary 17.00 83.00 : : : 
corresponding depth values. This process required group- 
Internal Sanctuary 34.10 65.90 ' i ' 
. ing a range of sculptural features to a single permeation 
Temple of the:Foliated Cross level in some instances. As the sculptural elements that 
Temple External Elevation 2.10 97.90 x i i i béal 
External Sanctuary 16.50 83.50 collectively comprise the facades of the Cross Group can 
Internal Sanctuary 35.40 64.60 be viewed simultaneously, each was treated as a single 


Terminal Classic Chichen Itza, where the spatial position- 
ing of text and image suggests that “glyphic monuments 
had a narrow audience whilst pictorial/iconographic 
monuments had a much broader appeal and aim than 
what was typical of similar vehicles of official pro- 
paganda elsewhere in the Maya Lowlands” (Lincoln 
1986: 155). 

Although levels of literacy may have varied from site 
to site, parallels with this observation are found when 
comparing the ratios of image and text on monuments 
appearing on architecture at Palenque, where a correla- 
tion was found between variations in the relative propor- 
tions of text and image on sculpture and the accessibility 
of the corresponding spaces. More specifically, primary 
buildings, such as those that comprise the Cross Group, 
all contain higher proportions of text on interior private 
sculpture than on exterior public sculpture. This result 
was also found for the Temple of Inscriptions (see Tables 
3.4 and 3.5). 

In determining the text-image ratios of sculpture at 
varying levels of depth into the Cross Group, it was 


composition. In all three Cross Group temples, a total of 
three levels of depth were identified as displaying relative 
quantities of sculpture and text: Levels 1, 3, and 4. Level 
l encompasses the temple piers, the roof, the alfardas, 
and the roofcomb; Level 3 includes the external sanctuary 
sculpture, which comprises the sanctuary jambs, panels, 
and roof; and Level 4 sculpture is represented by the 
sanctuary tablet. 

Given the poor condition of the Cross Group temples, 
some of the information used for this analysis has relied 
to a certain extent on published reconstructions (Blom 
1923; Marquina 1964; Greene Robertson 1991) com- 
bined with some assumptions on how the Cross Group 
would have appeared when architecturally and sculp- 
turally intact. More specifically, it was assumed that where 
elements of sculpture and architecture were found to be 
missing, the appearance of these missing elements could 
be reasonably surmised based on arguments of symmetry 
and continuity of structural form. Consequently, what I 
offer here cannot be viewed as a precise assessment of the 
relative percentages of text and image on sculptured sur- 
faces ofthe Cross Group, but rather an approach designed 
simply to illustrate a trend. 


Architectural and sculptural programs of the Palenque Palace Group 


4.1. Palenque Palace: General description 


In accordance with Andrews (1975: 59-63), the Palace at 
Palenque has been defined as a Palace Group archetype. 
In this chapter, I will first present a general descrip- 
tion of the Palace Group followed by a phase-by-phase 
explanation of each building and associated sculpture. 
As outlined earlier in this investigation, temporally and 
spatially disparate sculpture and architecture cannot be 
compared indiscriminately: The gradual accumulation of 
monuments over time and the extension, modification, 
and renewal of buildings affect the capacity of architecture 
and associated sculpture to provide telling relationships. 
To address this problem, architectural features and sculp- 
tures of the Palace were assigned to phases and the reigns 
of kings. These assignments provided a way of confining 
the periods investigated, as well as placing any correlation 
made between sculpture, architecture, and space in con- 
text. With the help of “access analysis,” the objectives in 
articulating the various Palace phases were threefold: (1) 
to more effectively reveal the progression of sculptural 
and architectural development of the Palace Group; (2) 
to provide a platform for inferring the possible intent 
of Maya rulers in their commissioning and placement 
of particular sculptural media within specific spatial/ 
architectural contexts; and (3) to establish a method of 
comparing the different rulers’ sculptural and architec- 
tural programs. 

The first stage in the Palace Group investigation 
required establishing the relative chronology of the Palace 
houses followed by the breaking up of the proposed 
sequence into phases that correspond to the reigns of 
the Palenque kings. Following this, plan-view maps of 
each building phase were produced, and the various cor- 
responding sculptural media were tabulated. The objec- 
tive in doing this was to discern how the Palace appeared 
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sculpturally and architecturally during the reigns of those 
persons who presided over each phase. In this study, 
Palace phase maps were used as the basis for the con- 
struction of access diagrams that were implemented to 
order and interpret the architecture and sculpture of each 
Palace phase. 

Six construction phases for the buildings of the Palace 
at Palenque are proposed in this study. In the following 
sections, Palace Phases 1 through 6 are discussed sequen- 
tially and combined with descriptions of associated sculp- 
ture. Appearing at the beginning of each section, the maps 
provided reveal the likely appearance of the Palace over 
the reigns of different Palenque kings. The descriptions 
of the individual Palace houses and other structures are 
in accordance with Andrews’s (1974) unpublished sur- 
vey of the Palenque Palace and Greene Robertson’s The 
Sculpture of Palenque: The Early Buildings of the Palace 
and the Wall Paintings (1985a) and The Sculpture of 
Palenque: The Late Buildings of the Palace (1985b) As 
Greene Robertson’s (1985a, 1985b) studies remain the 
most detailed and thorough catalogue of the Palace sculp- 
ture yet published, all general descriptions of the sculp- 
ture of the Palace will be drawn from these publications 
unless otherwise stated. On the Palace phase maps, the 
heavy black lines represent exposed architectural features, 
whilst the buildings composed of transparent lines rep- 
resent buried architecture. Dotted lines featured on the 
plan-view maps represent probable architectural features 
that are yet to be verified archaeologically. 


4.2. Evolutionary sequence of the Palace 
The Palace as it appears today was not planned and con- 


structed as a single architectural concept but is instead the 
result of a gradual accumulation of buildings over time 
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(Maudslay 1889-1902b: 11; Holmes 1897: 169; Martin 
and Grube 2000: 164). Today, the Palace at Palenque 
represents one of the highest architectural achievements 
of the Classic Maya, in which advancements in engineer- 
ing and design permitted larger, more spacious rooms to 
be constructed (Miller 1999: 38). Comprising a series of 
“range” structures, in its totality the Palace at Palenque 
is large, measuring ninety-seven metres north to south 
and seventy-three metres east to west. In addition, the 
building group measures approximately ten metres to the 
top of its basal platform (Martin and Grube 2000: 164). 
Some of the more notable characteristics of Classic Period 
Palenque architecture are multiple piered entrances pro- 
viding access into buildings, sloping upper façades, and 
open-work roofcombs (Sharer 1994: 278). Most of the 
Palace buildings are configured as a series of vaulted gal- 
leries that define the boundaries of inner courtyards, many 
of which display a high level of interior and exterior dec- 
oration. Among other things, the modeled stucco and 
low relief sculpture of the Palace displays texts, portraits 
of gods and ancestors, lords, subordinates, and captives 
(Coe 2000: 131), in addition to an array of cosmological 
imagery. Some building interiors also portray the remains 
of painted narrative scenes (e.g., Palace House B), as well 
as various motifs that decorate their exterior surfaces (e.g., 
Palace House E). 

The platform that supports many of the buildings of 
the Palace was constructed in several phases that were 
built up gradually to coincide with the vertical and north- 
ward expansion of the building group (see Palace cross- 
section diagram, Figure 4.1). The northern Palace plat- 
form, on which House C was built, was constructed from 
huge slabs braced with mortar and earth, which is differ- 
ent from the earth and rubble that was later used to sup- 
port House A-D (Schele 1986: 119). The Palace build- 
ings, designated Houses A, A-D, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 
J, K, L, and the Tower (Maudslay 1889-1902b: 1-38), 
all occupy the level of the Second Palace Terrace and 
its associated extensions, which collectively overlie the 
remains of earlier structures (see Ruz 1958: 69-116). In 
the Palace phase sequence proposed in this investigation 
(see Section 4.3, The Palace at Palenque, Phases 1—6, this 
chapter), Houses B, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, in addition to 
the Tower and Toilets all occupy the Second Palace Ter- 
race, whereas Houses A, C, and D occupy Extension A 
of the Second Palace Terrace, and House A-D occupies 
Extension B of the Second Palace Terrace. The north 
and south subterranean buildings of the Palace occupy 
the level of the First Palace Terrace (see Table 4.4 and 
Palenque cross-section diagram [Figure 4.1]). 

Over the years, several construction sequences have 
been offered for the Palace houses (see Table 4.1). The 


sequence that is proposed here generally accords with 
those of Andrews (1974), Greene Robertson (1985b: 
fig. 5 and table IV), Schele (1986: 118-119), Miller 
(1999: 35-38), and Martin and Grube (2000: 164). By 
considering aspects of each of these scenarios, in addition 
to all data available to this author, an attempt has been 
made to refine the sequence to more accurately represent 
the order in which the Palace at Palenque was formulated 
(see Table 4.1). 

The bulk of the Palace’s expansion and renovation 
occurred over an approximately 180-year period, between 
the reigns of K'inich Janab’ Pakal I (A.D. 615-683) and 
Kinich Kuk’ B’alam II (A.D. 764-799?) (Martin and 
Grube 2000: 164). In line with P. Mathews (2004: 154- 
157), these rulers are listed in chronological order in 
Table 4.2 (Palenque rulers’ birth, accession, and death 
dates). 

It has been the combination of epigraphic informa- 
tion, stratigraphic and ceramic data, as well as stylistic 
variations in the art architecture that have been used to 
support arguments for the order of construction of the 
Palace buildings (see Section 4.3, The Palace at Palenque, 
Phases 1-6, this chapter). Given the minimal amount of 
relevant stratigraphic information and ceramic data avail- 
able, however, some of the strongest evidence for deter- 
mining the construction sequence of the Palace Group 
buildings comes in the form of epigraphic information 
(i.e., texts found on architecture and associated monu- 
ments that display rulers’ names and dedicatory dates that 
fall within particular reign periods). Table 4.3 and the far 
right column of Table 4.1 list the Palace houses in the 
order in which I believe they were constructed. Table 4.4 
shows the corresponding ceramic phases (for a detailed 
discussion on the ceramics of Palenque, see Rands and 
Rands 1957, 1959; Rands 1974, 1985). Table 4.3 also 
provides the Long Count and Calendar Round dates that 
appear on monuments adhered to architecture. As will be 
outlined in the following discussion of the Palace phase 
sequence, these dates were used to assign the various 
Palace buildings to the reigns of different Palenque kings 
(see Appendix 2, The Palenque Palace Dates). 

When comparing the more detailed of the Palace 
sequences proposed (Andrews 1974; Greene Robertson 
1985b: fig. 5, table IV; Schele 1986: 118-119), there 
is general agreement concerning the building order of 
most of the houses, more specifically, that the construc- 
tion of House E occurred before House B, House B 
preceded that of House C, which was later followed by 
the construction of Houses A, D, and A-D; the Tower; 
and Houses I, F, and L, respectively. The main differ- 
ences between each of the construction scenarios pro- 
posed concern the addition of Palace Houses J, K, and L. 
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Figure 4.1. Palenque Palace Cross Section Looking East, Showing Construction Sequence of Platforms 
and Buildings. Modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 7), reproduced with the permission of Merle 
Greene Robertson. 


For example, in Andrews’s (1974) sequence, the con- 
struction of House K is broken into two separate phases: 
a southern portion of House K and its northern addi- 
tion. The northern extension of House K was added after 
the construction of House D, which occurred at a later 
stage of the Palace’s development; the effect was to com- 
bine Houses D and K into a single structure (see Section 
4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 1, House K: 


Description, this chapter). In addition, Andrews places 
the construction of House K”s southern portion between 
that of Houses E and B and the construction of the north- 
ern extension after the erection of the Tower. Greene 
Robertson (1985b: fig. 5, table IV) offers two construc- 
tion sequences for the Palace, placing House K differently 
in each scenario. The positioning of House K in Greene 
Robertson’s (1985b: fig. 5) first sequence agrees with 
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Table 4.1. Various proposals for the relative chronology of Palace structures at Palenque 


Andrews (1974) 


Greene Robertson 
(1) (1985b:Vol. III, fig. 5) 


Greene Robertson 


(2) (1985b: table IV) 


Linda Schele 
(1986: 118-119) 


Alex Parmington, 
(this volume) 


Subterranean Galleries 


House E 


House K (southern portion) 


House B 


House C 


House A 
Houses D and A-D 


House J (including East 
Gallery) 


Tower 
House K (north addition) 


House G 
House H 


House I 
House F 


House L 
2 SW Rooms (plaza level) 


Subterranean Galleries 
House E 


Houses J and K 
House B 


House C 


House A 


House D 
House A-D 


Tower 

Toilets 

Houses H and G 
House I 


House F 


House L 
2 SW Rooms (plaza level) 


Subterranean Galleries 


Phase [1] 
House E House E House E, 

House K, and H-Sub? 
House B House B House B 
House J House J 
House K 

Phase [2] 
House C House C House C 

House K 

House L? House L 
House A House A House A 

Phase [3] 
House D Houses D and A-D Houses D and A-D 
House A-D 

Phase [4] 
Tower Tower 

Toilets 


Houses G and H 


Subterranean Galleries 


Houses G and H 


Subterranean Galleries 


Houses G and H 


Phase [5] 
House F House F 
House I House I 

Phase [6] 
SW Rooms (plaza House L 


level) 


SW Rooms (plaza level) 


Andrews’s (1974) placement of the southern portion of 
House K (i.e., predating that of House B and postdating 
that of House E); however, Greene Robertson coincides 
its fabrication with that of House J. In Greene Robert- 
son’s (1985b: table IV) second scenario, both Houses 
J and K are constructed after House B, and House K 
postdates House J. Schele (1986: 118-119) argues that 
Houses B, C, and E (including the Subterraneos), were 
built between 9.10.15.0.0 (A.D. 647) and 9.11.15.0.0 
(A.D. 667), whereas House K was built after House C and 
before House L. Andrews places House L after Houses F 
and I, which accords with Greene Robertson’s first sce- 
nario. Greene Robertson’s second sequence places House 
L much earlier, predating the construction of House A. 
As just demonstrated, when compared, the Palace 
construction scenarios show some variation, which is a 
consequence of the limited data available to categorically 
verify the sequences proposed. Before proceeding, it is 
conceded that the Palace sequence offered in this investi- 
gation, in addition to the analysis drawn from it, can only 
be as accurate as the evidence that supports it. Like the 


earlier construction sequences proposed (Andrews 1974; 
Greene Robertson 1985b: fig. 5, table IV; Schele 1986: 
118-119; Miller 1999: 35-38; Martin and Grube 2000: 
164), the one that is presented here is also based on lim- 
ited archaeological, epigraphic, and stylistic evidence, in 
addition to some probabilistic arguments. For this rea- 
son, the analysis that is offered here should be viewed 
as a practical demonstration of an analytical technique 
rather than a presentation of definitive results. The pri- 
mary objective of this chapter is to illustrate by example 
how a broad sequence in Maya architecture, once iden- 
tified, may be combined with methods in access analy- 
sis to divulge shifts in the distribution of sculpture and 
architectural space over different periods of time. The 
power of this procedure lies in its capacity to be reapplied 
given the availability of new information. For example, in 
the advent of any further archaeological investigation(s) 
being undertaken, to more precisely determine the evo- 
lution of the Palenque Palace, some refinement of the 
architectural sequence offered here may be undertaken, 
after which amended access maps may be overlaid and 


Table 4.2. Palenque rulers’ birth, accession, and death dates 


Birth Accession Death 

Ruler Reign Long Count Julian Date Long Count Julian Date Long Count Julian Date 

Kuk’ B’alam I 431 - ~435 8.18. 0.13.6 30 Mar 397 8.19.15. 3. 4  10Mar431 8.19. ?}. 2. ? ~435 

“Casper II” 435 — ~487 8.19. 6. 8.8 8 Aug422  8.19.19.11.17 9 Aug435 9. 2. 2. 2. ? ~487 

B’utz’aj Sak Chik 487 — 501 9. 1. 4. 5.0 9Aug459 9. 2.12. 618 28Jul 487 9.3. ?. 2. ? ~501 

Akul Mo’Nab’ I 501- 525 9. 1.10. 0.0 5Jul 465 9. 3. 6. 7.17 3Jun 501 9. 4.10. 4.17 29 Nov 524 

Kan Joy Chitam I 529- 665 9. 2.15. 3.8 3May490 9. 2.15. 3. 8 23 Feb 529 9.6.11. 0.16 6 Feb 565 

Akul Mo’Nab’ IT 565- 570 9. 4. 9. 0.4 3 Sep 523 9. 6.11. 5. 1 2 May565 9. 6.16.10. 7 21 Jul 570 

Kan B’alam I 572- 583 9. 4.10. 1.5  18Sep 524 9. 6.18. 5.12 6 Apr 572 9.7.9.5. 5 1 Feb 583 

Ix Yol Ik’nal 583- 604 9. 4. 2. 2? ~530 9. 7.10. 3. 8 21 Dec583 9. 8.11. 6.12 4 Nov 604 

Ajen Yol Mat 605- 612 9. Ó. P Si ~555 9. 8.11. 9.10 lJan 605 9. 8.19. 4.6 8 Aug 612 

Tx Sak Kuk’ 612- 615 Oe Kette Loe ~580 9. 8.19. 7.18 19 Oct 612 ? H 

K'inich Janab’ 615- 683 9. 8. 9.13.0 23Mar603 9.9.2.4. 8 26Jul 615 9.12.11. 5.18 28 Aug 683 
Pakal I 

K'inich Kan 684- 702 9.10. 2. 66 20May635  9.12.11.12.10 7 Jan 684 9.13.10. 1. 5 16 Feb 702 
B’alam II 

Kinich Kan Joy 702- 721? 9.10.11.17.0 2Nov644 9.13.10. 6. 8 30May702 9.14. :. 52. ? 721? 
Chitam II 

Rinich Akut 721-740? 9.12. 6.5.8 13Sep 678 9.14.10. 4. 2 30Dec721 9.15. ? :. ? ~740 
Mo’Nab’ III 

U Pakal K'inich r.742 — “750 9.13. mis ~700? 9.15. 2. 2 ? r.742 9.15. 2. 2. ? ~750 
Janab’ Pakal II 

K'inich Kan r.751—~763? 9.13. ?. ?.? 710% 9.16. 2. ?. ? 1.751 9.16. ?. ? ? ~763? 
B’alam HI 

K'inich Kuk’ 764—~799? 9.14. ?. 2? ~715? 9.16.13. 0. 7 4 Mar764 9.18. ?. ?. ? ~799? 
B’alam II 

Wak Kimi Janab’ 799 — 2 ? ? 9.18. 9. 4.4 13 Nov 799 ? ? 
Pakal HI 


Note: Correlation constant: 584285. r = reconstructed date 


Table 4.3. Palace construction sequence and date correlations 
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Julian 
Structures Correlation Long Count and Calender Round Dates Monument and event 
Subterranean 11 Oct 652 9.11. 0. 0. 0 12 Ajaw 8 Kej Tableritos 1, Dedication 
Passages to Houses E, 9 Jun 654 9.11. 112.6 7 Kimi 4 Xul Tableritos 2, Dedication 
K, and H-Sub 11 Jun 654 9.11. 1.12. 8 9 Lamat 6 Xul Tableritos 3, Dedication 
House E l Nov 654 9.11. 2. 1.11 9Chuwen 9 Mak Dedication, Tablet 96 Glyphs 
House B = = 
House J — — 
House C Foundation 7 Aug 659 9.11. 6.16.11 7 Chuwen 4 Chien Dedication? Hieroglyphic Stairs 
House C 22 Dec 661 9.11. 9. 519 4 Kawak 2 Pax Dedication, Eaves 
House A Foundation 25 Mar662 9.11. 9.10.12 6 Eb’ 10 Woh Auto Sacrifice, Alfarda 1 
26 Mar 662 9.11. 9.10.13 7 Ben 11 Woh Auto Sacrifice, Alfarda 2 
House A 12 Mar 668 — 9.11.15.11.11. 1l Chuwen 19 Pop Event? Pier A 
7 Jan 692 or 
9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb” 5 Kayab’ Event? House A, Lintel, and Pier Text 
Houses D and A-D 10 Aug 720 9.14. 8.14.15 9 Men 3 Yax Dedication, Palace Tablet 
Tower 2 Jan 725 9.14.13. 5.0 2 Ajaw 8 Kayab’ Sacrifice, Tablet Scribe 
9.14.13. 5.0 2 Ajaw 8 Kayab’ Sacrifice, Tablet Orator 


Houses G and H 
House F 

House I 

House L 

SW Room Plaza Level 
Intensive Partitioning 


Note: Correlation constant 584285. 
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Table 4.4. Relative chronology of Palace buildings and corresponding rulers 


Ceramic 
Ruler Reign AD Building/Structure Phase AD 
Akul Mo’Nab’ II 565-570 ? Motiepa 400 
Kan B’alam I 572-583 ? 
Ix Yol Ik’nal 583-604 North Substructure Galleries? 
South Substructure Galleries? 
Ajen Yol Mat 605-612 ? Otolum 600 
Ix Sak Ruk’ 612-615 ? 
Kinich Janab’ Pakal I 615-683 (South, East, West Subterranean Passage Construction) 
House E 
House K, H-Sub? 
(Post 654 Construction) 
House B 
(Northwest Court First Platform Occupation) 
House J 
(Second Terrace Construction) 
House C 
(Post 659 Construction) 
House A? 
K'inich Kan B’alam I 684-702 House A? Murcielagos 700 
Kinich Kan Joy Chitam II 702-721? House D & A-D 
(East Court Completed) 
North Substructure Stairs and Tiers 
K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ III 721-740? House G & H 
Toilets 
Tower 
Tower Court 
U Pakal ICinich Janab’ 742-750? 
Pakal II | House F 
K'inich Kan B’alam HI 751-763? House I 
K'inich Kuk’ Balam II 764-799? L Sweat Baths Balinge ay 
Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal III 799- ? (No Known Building Assigned) 


Remodeling and partitioning of 
existing Palace structures 
House L?? 

Rooms on Southwest corner at 


Plaza level, west side?? 


Modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: table IV). 


reanalysed, and subsequent conclusions drawn. Although 
problems remain in determining the precise order in 
which the Palace buildings were constructed, the six 
phases presented in the following sections collectively 
represent a thorough attempt to accurately identify and 
assign both the sculptural and architectural programs of 
the Palenque Palace to their corresponding rulers. 


4.3. The Palace at Palenque, Phases 1-6 


4.3.1. The buildings of the Palace Phase 1 


Phase 1 of the Palenque Palace (see Figure 4.2), offered 
in this investigation, comprises Houses B, E, J, K, and 


“H-Sub” (?), which were constructed during the first half 
of Kinich Janab’ Pakal Ps reign (circa A.D. 615-650). 
Earlier structures used, although not constructed dur- 
ing this phase, include the then-exposed northern sub- 
terranean structures (referred to here as the Northern 
Galleries) and the Subterraneos. As seen in the Palace 
cross-section diagram (Figure 4.1), this phase comprises 
two principal stratigraphic levels, where the southern 
upper half of the Second Palace Terrace fill supports 
Houses B, E, J, K, and H-Sub, which overlie the Southern 
Subterranean Structures. Combined, the “upper” Palace 
Houses form an S-shaped configuration, which defines 
the boundaries of two small courtyards, one opening to 
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Figure 4.2. Map of the Palenque Palace Phase 1. Palenque Palace modified after Greene Robertson 


(1985b: fig. 1). 


the north and one opening to the south. Houses B, E, 
and J define the perimeter of what later becomes the 
Southeast Court, and Houses E, H-Sub, and K form the 
boundary of what later becomes the Tower Court. 

At this phase of the Palace’s construction, the north- 
ern half of the First Palace Terrace was not yet covered 
by the Second Palace Terrace extensions A and B, which 
left the Northern Galleries exposed. The effect of com- 
bining these terrace platforms was to provide a progres- 
sive change in elevation from the perspective of someone 
entering the building group from the plaza fronting the 
northern Palace stairs. 


The northern and southern subterranean galleries 

and passages 

The northern and southern substructures (see Figure 4.3) 
represent the remains of what was probably an earlier 
phase of the Palace (Miller 1999: 37). It has been sug- 
gested that many other buildings once occupying the level 
of the First Palace Terrace were destroyed and/or buried 
to raise the height of the Palace to its current ten-metre 
level (Martin and Grube 2000: 164). At a later architec- 
tural phase, the Northern Galleries were buried beneath a 
massive stairway commissioned by K'inich K an Joy Chi- 
tam Il, which occurred just prior to the construction 
of House A-D (see Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of the 
Palace Phase 3, this chapter). Ruz (1958: 118-123, 1962: 
46-53) has noted the presence of a razed building, now 


under today’s northern Palace stair; more specifically, the 
remnants of a staircase and a medial wall have been iden- 
tified, including a pier that occupies the Palace’s lower 
platform. At this early stage of the evolution of the Palace, 
the northern stair once provided access to the level of the 
First Palace Terrace and to the Northern Galleries inte- 
rior. Given the close proximity of this building to the 
northern stairs, it is likely that the structure functioned 
in part to control access to those structures and/or plaza 
spaces positioned behind the building. It is reasonable to 
argue that at least one doorway would have existed in 
the northern, medial, and southern walls of this northern 
building, providing access through the structure and on 
into the Palace interior. It is also possible, however, that 
the northern and southern facades of the Northern Gal- 
leries once comprised multipiered entrances configured 
in a similar way to the upper Palace houses (e.g., Houses 
E, B, and K). 

The earliest structure at Palenque is argued to be 
the Subterraneos (the Southern Subterranean Structures; 
Figure 4.4), positioned at the southern end of the Palace; 
they predate the Olvidado Initial Series, which reads 
9.10.14.5.10 3 Ok 3 Pop (2 March 647; Schele 1986: 
117). The Northern Galleries are also argued to be early, 
correlating stratigraphically with the Subterraneos (see 
Figure 4.3). As noted by Andrews (1974), presently the 
Southern Subterranean Structures comprise three paral- 
lel galleries, or corridors, which measured approximately 
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1st Terrace Fill 


Figure 4.3. North and South Subterranean Buildings of Palenque Palace, modified after Greene Robertson 


(1985b: fig. 1). 


forty-four metres in length before their later partition- 
ing (see Table 4.5). At some later stage, probably just 
after the burial of the building, additional curtain walls 
were installed segmenting the corridors into a number of 
smaller rooms. Among other things, a transverse wall was 


RUBBLE FILLED ROOM 


D 


SOUTHERN SUBTERRANEAN STRUCTURES 


added immediately to the east of the South Subterranean 
Passage entrance, breaking the northern galleries of the 
Subterraneos into two narrow rooms (Rooms 1 and 2). 
In addition, according to Greene Robertson’s (1985b: 
fig. 1) plan of the Palace, the doorway just southeast of 


EXTERNAL PLATFORM \ 


Figure 4.4. South Subterraneos Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George F. and 
Geraldine D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the 
University of Texas at Austin. 
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Table 4.5. South Subterraneos room dimensions 


Room Length Width Area 

1 19.46 m 2.31 m 44.95 m? 
2 18.09 m 2.31 m 41.78 m? 
3 23.40 m 2.32 m 54.28 m? 
4 1.95 m 2.31m 4.50 m? 
5 3.03 m 2.31 m 6.99 m? 
6 9.58 m 2.32 m 22.22 m? 
7 23.47 m 2.31 m 54.21 m? 


Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 


Bench 2 (GR 81; for GR definition see Chapter 5, Section 
5.1, Access Analysis of the Palace Phases 1-6) in Room 
1 was also blocked. It appears that, combined, the pur- 
pose of these two secondary additions may have been to 
close off access to the west and south subterranean pas- 
sages via the Subterraneos. As well as the additions just 
mentioned, for reasons unknown, the southern end of 
the south corridor of the Subterraneos was intentionally 
filled with rubble and walled up (see Chapter 5, Section 
5.1.6, Analysis of Palace Phase 6). 

Attached to the south of the Subterraneos is a ter- 
race that is accessible from the southeast room of the 
substructure (Room 7) in addition to Room 8, which is 
positioned on the terrace itself. Leading from the north- 
east and northwest rooms (Rooms 1 and 2) of the Subter- 
raneos are three passages, one providing access to House 
E (i.e., the East Subterranean Passage), one leading to 
House H (i.e., the South Subterranean Passage), and 
one leading to House K (i.e., the West Subterranean 
Passage). 


THE PALACE SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE TABLERITOS 1, 
2, AND 3: DESCRIPTION. Three dates have been recovered 
from six carved stone tablets once located in three subter- 
ranean passages of the Palace at Palenque (see Figure 4.5 
and Table 4.6): two in the East Subterranean Passage, 
two in the South Subterranean Passage, and two in the 
West Subterranean Passage (Schele and Mathews 1979: 


Table 4.6. East, West, and South Subterranean Passage Tableritos dates 


E 
Z 
LA 


l 
DA 


F 


e GC u? 
4 SER 


Figure 4.5. Two of the Six Subterranean Passage Tableritos. Draw- 
ing by Linda Schele (No. 4060), O David Schele, courtesy of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., 
www.famsi.org. 


fig. 36). Referred to as the “Tableritos,” the principal 
theme of these textual monuments is “Text, Dedication” 
(TDed). In each of these corridors, two limestone panels 
once faced each other from opposite sides of the passage 
in close proximity to the stairs (P. Mathews 2004: per- 
sonal communication). Although today it is unclear pre- 
cisely which pair of Tableritos corresponds to which pas- 
sage, several points concerning these monuments seem 
sure: (1) all three Tableritos dates fall within two years of 
each other; (2) the dedication of House E postdates the 
latest Tableritos date by less than five months; and (3) all 
three dates, including the House E dedication (identified 
in the Tablet of 96 Glyphs), fall within the reign of K'inich 
Janab’ Pakal I (see Tables 4.2 and 4.6). 

Due to the early nature of the Tableritos dates, in 
addition to Andrews’s (1974) and Greene Robertson’s 
(1985b) positioning of House H after that of the Tower 
in their Palace construction scenarios, it appears that there 
must have been an earlier structure underlying House 
H (i.e., H-Sub). At this stage of the Palace’s evolution, 
the “closing events” recorded on the Tableritos panels 
have been taken to represent the dedicatory date of the 
subterranean passages, signaling the approximate period 
of their completion in addition to those 
of the buildings to which they lead 
(Houses E, K, and H-Sub). In my 
view, it is exceedingly unlikely that 


Long Count and 


Structure Calendar Round dates 


the South Subterranean Passage lead- 


Julian date ing from the Subterraneos emerged 


onto open ground (which would be the 


Subterranean Passages 9.11.0. 0. 0 12 Ajaw 8 Kej 11 Oct 652 implication if the construction of House 
Leading to Houses E, K, 9.11.1.12. 6 7 Kimi 4 Xul 9 Jun 654 
and H-Sub 9.11.1.12. 8 9 Lamat 6Xul 1llJunó54 H postdates that of the Tower, and 
also if there was no structure preced- 
House E Dedication (Tab 96 9.11.2. 1.11 9 Chuwen 9 Mak 1 Nov 654 


Glyphs) 


ing House H). Consistent with the logic 


Notes: From Schele and Mathews (1979). Correlation constant: 584285. 


of this proposal, Seler (1976: 53) noted 
that House E “must be considered one 
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Figure 4.6. South lace Ben gh (Gosrgoaical hrone) 


123), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of SE ican 


Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


of the oldest [buildings] in the Palace complex, not only 
on the basis of its location... [and the] distinctive char- 
acteristics of its form [but] because of one of the under- 
ground passages that leads from the south side of the 
plateau ends in it.” According to Schele (1986: 119), 
“the inscriptions and the iconography associated with the 
lower galleries were designed to define their function in 
terms of the upper building. Each of the three passages 
that lead from the subterranean galleries to the upper 
level is marked with plaster sculpture identifying it with 
an entry to the Underworld.” 


THE SOUTHERN SUBTERRANEOS BENCH 1: DESCRIP- 
TION (GR 80). Four benches were once located in the 
Subterraneos (i.e., Benches 1, 2, 3, and 4). Bench 1, 
now residing in the Palenque Museum, was found in 
the southeast room (Room 7); Bench 2 is in the north- 
east room (Room 1 [precise position unknown]); Bench 
3 is in the east-central room (Room 6); and Bench 4 
is in the small alcove towards the centre of the struc- 
ture (Room 4). Bench 1 (GR 80) displays an inscrip- 
tion that is carved around the periphery of the throne 
(Figure 4.6). The sculptural theme of the throne text 
has been defined here as “Text, Cosmological Celestial 
Underworld” (TCosCU). The inscription, together with 
other iconographic elements, represents a “Cosmic Mon- 
ster.” A diagnostic element of the Cosmic Monster (also 
known as the Bicephalic or Celestial Monster) is the pres- 
ence of two heads, often found at each end of a reptilian 
or sky-band body. By convention, the front head of the 
creature is depicted fleshed whereas the rear head is por- 
trayed inverted and skeletal. In all examples, the skeletal 
head displays quadripartite symbolism; more specifically, 
a spondylus seashell, cross-bands, and a stingray spine are 
depicted associated with a bowl. In addition, the creature 
often displays either a cross-band or Venus symbol as one 


West Side 


of its eyes. The creature combines 
aspects of the heavens and Underworld: 
Its forward head represents Venus and 
the rear head the Underworld aspect of 
the sun (Miller and Taube: 1993: 45). 

The Cosmic Monster carved on 
Bench 1 displays a zoomorphic head 
with Venus (Ek) eye and scaled under- 
belly; at the tail end of the creature is 
another head surmounted by a com- 
bination of celestial and Underworld 
symbols: a kin (sun) sign; a sea shell; 
stingray spine; a bowl. The inscription 
is early in style and comprises fourteen 
elyphs carved in a band that forms the 
creature’s body. Stuart’s (2003: 3) transcription of the 
throne text reads: 


: [?-?}]-ba 

a-je-ne (ajen) 

: ?-SAK-IK (“white wind”) 

nu-mu li-TA-CHAN-na (“passing in the sky”) 
nu-mu-li-TA-ka-ba (“passing in the earth”) 
?-NAL 

yo-to-ti (“the house of”) 
2-WINIKHAAB?-pi-tzi-la 
IKINICH-JANAB 

pa-ka-la 

K’UHUL-BAAK-AJAW 

: tu-u-pa-ti (“on back of... >”) 

12-AJAW 

: 8-CHAK-SIHOM-CHUM-TUUN-ni (chumtuun 
“stone seating”) 


a Schele ( 


SE ma HS BROHmH Om 


The Celestial Monster’s association with heaven and 
the earth is noted in the text (see Glyphs D and E), 
where numil ta chan, numil ta kab (“passing in the sky, 
passing in the earth”) refers to the Milky Way as it pro- 
gresses across the night sky and into the Underworld 
(Stuart 2003: 2). K inich Janab’ Pakal I is named on the 
throne at positions I and J and is followed by a Calendar 
Round date located towards the end of the text (Glyphs 
M and N). Reading 12 Ajaw 8 Kej, and correlating to a 
Long Count date of 9.11.0.0.0 (A.D. 652), the date marks 
the throne as one of Palenque’s earliest monuments. It 
remains unclear whether the southeastern gallery of the 
Subterraneos was the original location of Bench 1. It 
remains possible that Bench 1 might have originally been 
positioned in the northwestern room of House E, below 
Winich Janab’ Pakal Ps coronation scene (i.e., the Oval 
Tablet; P. Mathews [2004: personal communication]). 
Functioning as K'inich Janab’ Pakal Ps principal throne, 
it was later moved to the Subterraneos by K'inich Ran 
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Figure 4.7. East Subterranean Passage Vaults 1 and 2 (GR 7a and 
7b, respectively). Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 130), O David 
Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


Joy Chitam II and replaced with the Del Río Throne 
(GR 6) to coincide with the later king’s inauguration in 
9.13.10.6.8 (A.D. 702). 


THE SOUTH, EAST, AND WEST SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE 
VAULTS: DESCRIPTION (GR 7, 78, AND 79). In addition to 
the Tableritos, located near the stairs in the South, East, 
and West Subterranean Passages, are elaborately deco- 
rated stucco vaults (GR 7,78, and 79). The iconographic 
evidence found in both House E and the Subterraneos 
passage leading to and from the building supports the 
view that their function should be understood in terms 
of their association with one another. It has been pro- 
posed that “the Subterranean Galleries were a symbolic 
replication of the Underworld, and the corridors that led 
from the upper levels in the Palace to them are sculp- 
turally defined as points of transition and transforma- 
tion” (Schele 1986: 122). The Underworld iconography 
of House E sculpture has been found to correlate with 
the Underworld symbolism found in the three passages 
leading to the Subterraneos. The East, West, and South 
Subterranean Passage vaults all display iconography, sig- 
naling each passage as an entrance to the Underworld. 


THE EAST SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE VAULT 1: DESCRIP- 
TION (GR 7A). Positioned in the East Subterranean Pas- 
sage leading to the western room of House E, the 
sculptural theme of Vault 1 is defined as “Cosmologi- 
cal Celestial Underworld” (CosCU). The vault displays 
some iconographic similarities with the Bicephalic Room 


of House E (Schele 1986: 121-122). The bicephalic crea- 
ture sculptured at the northern end of the eastern corridor 
of the house is similar to the creature represented on the 
outer vault of the East Subterranean Passage. Each mon- 
ster displays shells and water symbols, as well as serpent 
scales. In addition to these elements, there is a sun (Ein) 
sign carved at the centre of the east subterranean vault. 
The monster’s head, located on the viewer’s left of the 
arch, has a large nose with an infixed mirror, and a flint 
blade or stingray spine, which is visible emerging from its 
mouth; the body of the monster makes up the arch of the 
vault. The presence of cord holders, in close proximity 
to the decorated vault, suggests that the vault functioned 
to signal a threshold of some kind (Greene Robertson 
1985a: 32-33). 


THE EAST SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE VAULT 2: DESCRIP- 
TION (GR 7B). The sculptural theme of Vault 2 
(Figure 4.7), also located in the East Subterranean Pas- 
sage, is defined as “Cosmological Underworld” (CosU). 
The carving displays a two-headed reptilian creature span- 
ning the arch of the vault. On the viewer’s left of the 
image, a deer can be seen lying on the back of the serpent 
facing a crouching, Underworld aspect of the Sun God, 
which is present on the viewer’s right of the scene. Grow- 
ing between the deer and the Sun God is plant foliation 
of some kind, perhaps maize (Greene Robertson 1985a: 
33-34). 


THE WEST SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE VAULT 3: DESCRI- 
PTION (GR 78). Like that of the vaults appearing in the 
East Subterranean Passage, the sculptural theme of the 
west subterranean vault (Figure 4.8) is also “Cosmologi- 
cal Underworld” (CosU). The scene comprises the upper 
torso of the Maize God either tending or emerging from a 


d 


STAR 


Figure 4.8. West Subterranean Passage Vault 3 (GR 78). Drawing 
by Linda Schele (No. 137), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www. 
famsi.org. 
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maize plant. The sides of the vault depict budding maize 
foliation and scrolls of flowing water. The Maize God 
wears tubular bead bracelets with an ajaw bone attached 
to one edge, pendulous earrings, and a beaded neck- 
lace with a pectoral ornament. Originally the image was 
painted blue, which was a sacred colour among the Maya. 
The presence of water symbolism in the scene suggests 
that this “birth” of the Maize God is occurring in the 
Underworld (see Greene Robertson 1985a: 34). 


THE SOUTHERN SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE VAULT: 
DESCRIPTION (GR 79). Very little sculpture survives on 
the South Subterranean Passage vault; however, enough 
remains to tentatively define the sculptural theme as 
consistent with the vaults found in the East and west 
subterranean Passage. More specifically, the sculptural 
theme is CosU. For example, the inner vault displays the 
remains of maize foliation. In addition to a cross-band, 
the southern side of the vault also shows the remains of 
a square-nosed serpent (Greene Robertson 1985a: 35; 
Schele 1986: 122). 


House E: Description and sculpture 

Set on a lower platform than the other Palace houses, 
House E is the first building to be constructed on the 
upper platform of the Palace (Maudslay 1889-1902b: 
23; Andrews 1974; Seler 1976: 53). The construction 
of House E was most likely commissioned by K'inich 
Janab’ Pakal I (Schele 1986: 118): The dedicatory date 


Table 4.7. House E, East and West Gallery dimensions before 
partitioning 


Gallery Length Width Area 
East 22.19 m 2.37 m 52.6 m? 
West 22.19 m 2.33 m 51.7 m? 


Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 


recorded for House E on the Tablet of the 96 Glyphs 
reads 9.11.2.1.11 9 Chuwen 9 Mak (A.D. 654). Originally 
painted white, House E was named sak nuk naah (“white 
skin house”); the other Palace buildings were painted 
predominantly red (Greene Robertson 1985a: 15; Mar- 
tin and Grube 2000: 163). As noted by Andrews (1974), 
House E originally comprised two parallel galleries sepa- 
rated by a medial wall (see Table 4.7 for the gallery dimen- 
sions). Part of House E’s original plan included narrow 
doorways seen at each end of both galleries; these small 
doorways are unusual for Palenque, ranging from 50 to 
70 cm in width. House E also displays wider entrances 
(located in its east and west walls) than are displayed in 
all the other Palace houses (Figure 4.9). 

Unlike Houses B and C, there are no piers associ- 
ated with the entrances of House E (Greene Robertson 
1985a: 10); in this structure, doorways are separated by 
walls. The northern doorway to the northeast room of 
House E was once used as a main entrance providing 
access to and from the East Court (see Section 4.3.2. 
The Buildings of the Palace Phase 2, Section 4.3.3. The 
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Figure 4.9. House E Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George F. and Geraldine D. 
Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the University of 


Texas at Austin. 
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Buildings of the Palace Phase 3, Section 4.3.4. the Build- 
ings of the Palace Phase 4, Section 4.3.5. The Buildings 
of the Palace Phase 5, and Section 4.3.6. The Buildings 
of the Palace Phase 6, this chapter). With the later addi- 
tion of transverse walls (as well as the extension assigned 
to the southeast of the building), the number of rooms 
in House E was increased to five. The later modifications 
suggest that House E was never intended to be used 
by the general population (Greene Robertson 1985a: 9). 
Although it remains unclear how the temporary partition- 
ing was configured in House E, the high number of cur- 
tain ties (numbering 237) suggests a high level of concern 
towards concealing the activities once undertaken within 
this structure (see Greene Robertson 1985a: 36-40). 

Architecturally, House E differs from Houses B and 
C, representing what was probably an earlier style in the 
structural evolution of the Palace. For example, House 
E never supported a roofcomb (Maudslay 1889-1902b: 
23), an architectural feature common to the later struc- 
tures of the Palace. This difference may have been the end 
result of an architectural experiment undertaken during 
the construction of House E and the Olvidado, which 
led to the later developments in roof style at Palenque 
(Greene Robertson 1985a: 7). 

Eleven Jk’ openings are present in the exterior and 
interior walls of House E; eleven is the highest num- 
ber associated with any single structure at Palenque. The 
openings range in size (between 40 cm and 58.4 cm 
in width and between 41 cm and 51 cm in height), 
and there is still much speculation as to their use; some 
of their proposed functions include ventilators, lineage 
symbols, as well as sighting devices (Greene Robertson 
1985a: 10-11). Many of the Ik openings are positioned 
at approximately eye level, an indication that they may 
have been used for sighting between buildings and court- 
yards. Interestingly, several of the Palace Zk’ openings 
were sealed with mortar and masonry whereas others were 
made to never completely penetrate the walls (Peterson 
1983: 20-22). 

With the construction of House C, the northwest 
entrance to House E became blocked, after which a bench 
was placed in the old southeast entrance to the building 
(see Section 4.3.6, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 6, 
this chapter). Functioning symbolically as a portal to the 
Underworld, access from the southern end of the west- 
ern corridor of House E to the southern subterranean 
building (eastern end) was/is given via a stair and under- 
ground vaulted passageway (Schele 1986: 121) (see Sec- 
tion 4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 1, The 
Northern and Southern Subterranean Galleries and Pas- 
sages, this chapter). Equivalent to the number of levels 
comprising the Maya Underworld, “nine steps lead down 


from the opening of the eastern-most underground pas- 
sage near the southern end of House E’s west hall” (Seler 
1976: 65). 


HOUSE E FLORAL MOTIFS: DESCRIPTION (GR 13). On 
the western face of House E are the remains of six rows 
of painted motifs; originally there were 132 painted on 
the exterior of House E, although only remnants of 46 
remained at the time of Greene Robertson’s (1985a) 
publication. Even though the precise meaning of these 
motifs remains unclear, thematically they have tentatively 
been defined as “Cosmological Terrestrial Underworld” 
(CosTU), due to the abstract representation of what 
is probably dry land flora combined with Underworld 
symbolism. The motifs run horizontally and in vertical 
columns, with Rows 2, 3, and 4 resembling quatrefoil 
flowers. Seler (1976: 77) described these repeated motifs 
as “an open flower-part blossoms with paired protrusions 
on the four sides and an eye in the center.” The central 
eye elements vary slightly in that some are portrayed lid- 
ded, lashed, open, as well as closed. Other examples of 
the flower motif have an additional four-petal element in 
the interior of the flower. It has been suggested that the 
paired protuberant elements extending from the petals of 
the flowers may represent, in part, the stamen and stigma 
of the flower (Greene Robertson 1985a: 14-15). In my 
view, the apparent similarity between the quatrefoil flow- 
ers painted on the exterior walls of House E and the way 
in which cave entrances were depicted in Mesoamerican 
art suggest ideological associations (Figure 4.10). More 
specifically, the forms of the quatrefoil flowers resemble 
depictions of cave portals that were considered by the 
ancient Olmec to be “open to the Underworld,” a view 
that was also held by the Classic Maya (Miller and Taube 
1993: 57). 

In addition to the quatrefoil flower motifis the hang- 
ing flower motif also painted on the exterior of House 
E. The depiction of this flower is similar to the morning 


Figure 4.10. Left: Olmec Quatrefoil Cave Portal from Chal- 
catzingo. Right: Morelos and House E West Wall Quatrefoil Flower 
(GR 13). Left drawing by Karl Taube, from Miller and Taube 
(1993: 57), reprinted with permission. Right drawing after Seler 
(1915: fig. 132). 
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Figure 4.11. House E Hanging Flower Motifs with Creatures 
Emerging (GR 13). After Seler (1915: figs. 136 and 137). 


glory, a plant found naturally in the region. The seeds 
of the morning glory flower have psychotropic properties 
when ingested; the Maya may have used these seeds for 
ritual purposes (Greene Robertson 1985a: 17). Insects 
and animals appear to be emerging from the centre of 
some of these flowers (Figure 4.11). For example, a half- 
insect and half-human with a large proboscis appears to 
be emerging from a flower on Wall 4 of House E, in 
addition to a deer and a quetzal from which speech 
scrolls seem to be emerging. Another bird, most likely 
a vulture, is also portrayed projecting from the top of 
a down-turned flower (see Seler 1976: fig. 134; Greene 
Robertson 1985a: 16-17; Schele 1986: 121). A deer is 
also depicted on the second vault of the East Subter- 
ranean Passage that runs beneath the southwest room of 
House E. 

On the exterior roof of House E are the remains of 
a thatch design (Greene Robertson 1985b: 7-8), which 
symbolically identify the building as a house, as opposed 
to a temple (Schele 1986: 121). In addition to this thatch 
pattern, just below the eaves is a decorative band that runs 
the length of the building (Figure 4.12). Comprising a 
single repeated motif, measuring 23 cm to 27 cm wide, 
this pattern resembles a row of eyeballs consisting of a 
conjunctiva, pupil, and eyelid as well as something that 
has been interpreted as an eyebrow (Seler 1976: 75). Rep- 
resenting “death eyes” (Beyer 1937: 151-2; Thompson 
1950: 45), each eye section is framed in a white painted 
diamond framed in blue. There are hal£ circle sections at 
the top and bottom coloured red or orange with a black 
centre. This “under-eave motif” is repeated on the medial 


Figure 4.12. Painted Border on the Upper Exterior Wall of House 
E (GR 13). After Seler (1915: fig. 128). 
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Figure 4.13. House E Oval Tablet (GR 5). Drawing by Linda 
Schele (No. 143), O David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for 
the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


wall vault apron on the western side of the structure (see 
Greene Robertson 1985a: 12-14). 


OVAL PALACE TABLET: DESCRIPTION (GR 5). Measur- 
ing 117 cm high by 95 cm wide, the sculptural theme of 
House E’s Oval Tablet (Figure 4.13) has been defined 
as “Royal Audience Accession” (RAudAcc). Once posi- 
tioned above the Del Rio Throne (GR 6), against the 
western surface of the medial wall in House E, the pres- 
ence of this monument suggests that one of the functions 
of the western gallery of House E was to inaugurate kings 
(Martin and Grube 2000: 163). Identified by his name 
caption, the Oval Tablet portrays the accession of K'inich 
Janab’ Pakal Ion 9.9.2.4.8 (A.D. 615) at the age of twelve. 
Kinich Janab’ Pakal I is portrayed on the viewer’s right of 
the scene in the company of his mother, Lady Sak Ruk’. 
Whereas both individuals are seated cross-legged and in 
profile, K’inich Janab’ Pakal Ps torso is turned in a frontal 
orientation. Kinich Janab’ Pakal I is also depicted seated 
on a two-headed water lily—jaguar throne in royal pose. 
Kinich Janab’ Pakal I wears minimal attire comprising 
simply a fretted hipcloth, pendulous earflares, ajaw bone 
wristlets, and a belt made from beads. Other costume ele- 
ments include an ajaw bone pectoral with an Jk’ sign at 
its centre, as well as a Jestor God headband with a length 
of cloth projecting from the back. A le leaf emerges from 
the rear of the headband, a symbol believed to be asso- 
ciated with lineage and accession (Schele 1976:14); an 
additional leaf emerges from the forehead of the Jestor 
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God. On the top of K'inich Janab’ Pakal Ps head balances 
a hand and mirror element supporting beads and an ajaw 
bone in a drop configuration. 

The central focus of the scene is the crown of ruler- 
ship, which is being presented to Winich Janab’ Pakal 
I by his mother, Lady Sak Ruk’. Attached to the front 
of this mosaic crown, referred to as the “drum-major 
headdress,” is a Jestor God; a spray of feathers can also 
be seen rising vertically from the top of the headdress. 
In the scene, Lady Sak Kuk’ is depicted in profile, in a 
subordinate pose, and on a lower register. One of the 
heads of the jaguar throne overlaps Lady Sak Ruk’, an 
indication that K’inich Janab’ Pakal I is the more impor- 
tant subject of the image. Lady Sak Kuk’ wears a netted, 
tubular-beaded cape and skirt over an embroidered gar- 
ment. Her belt and bracelets are similar to the ones that 
Kinich Janab’ Pakal I wears, but with the addition of a 
xoc fish positioned at the front of the belt. Lady Sak Kuk’ 
also wears a beaded headband supporting three anthro- 
pomorphic Jestor Gods, one at the front and one on each 
side of her head (Greene Robertson 1985a: 29-30). 

Once positioned beneath the Oval Tablet, it would 
appear that Del Rio Throne was commissioned by [Cinich 
K an Joy Chitam II (see Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of 
the Palace Phase 3, this chapter) to replace a preexisting 
throne (i.e., Bench 1), which was moved from House E 
to the southeast room of the Subterraneos (see Section 
4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 1, The Northern 
and Southern Subterranean Galleries and Passages, this 
chapter). 


HOUSE E SERPENT DOOR: DESCRIPTION (GR 3). The 
theme of the House E Serpent Door is “Cosmo- 
logical Underworld” (CosU). Painted 
around the interior surface of this 
entrance are the remains of two serpent 
heads, the lower parts of which con- 
tinue onto both the eastern and western 
walls of the northwest room of House 


an individual crossing this threshold was perceived as sym- 
bolically entering, or emerging from, the domain of the 
Underworld (Schele 1986: 121). 

With the construction of House C at Phase 2 of 
the Palace, the northeast door to House E was blocked 
(see Section 4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 
2, this chapter). Following this renovation, a bench was 
placed at the base of the old entrance. Today the bench 
is missing, but marks are present in the floor indicating 
where the bench once resided. The presence of a royal 
bench together with the serpent iconography may have 
been intentional; the serpent may have been designed to 
frame persons who once seated themselves on the throne 
(Greene Robertson 1985a: 24). 


BICEPHALIC ROOM: DESCRIPTION (GR 8). The sculp- 
tural theme of the north wall of the Bicephalic Room 
(GR 8) is “Cosmological Underworld” (CosCU). Just 
below the course spring over the north entrance is a 
stucco representation of the Cosmic Monster (Schele 
1986: 121) (see Figure 4.14), elements of which resem- 
ble those found associated with the bicephalic creature 
represented on Vault 1 in the East Subterranean Passage 
(Figure 4.7). Extending onto the east and west walls of 
the room, the monster comprises a sky-band body termi- 
nating at both ends with a zoomorphic head (one fleshed 
and the other skeletal), elements that are consistent with 
the Miller and Taube (1993) description of the creature. 
Combining celestial and Underworld symbolism, the for- 
ward head of the creature represents the heavens, “the 
front head being identified with Venus, pulling behind it 
the fleshless head of the sun in the Underworld” (Miller 
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E. Painted many times, the image rep- 
resents the gaping mouth of the serpent 
(Schele 1986: 121), and the right side 
of the doorway precisely mirrors the left 
side. The effect of this composition is 
similar to elements appearing on the sar- 
cophagus lid found in the tomb of the 
Temple of Inscriptions, where K'inich d e 
Janab’ Pakal I is portrayed emerging 
from the maw of the Underworld. For 
the Maya, the imagery of the Serpent 
Door probably marked the entrance it 
surrounds as a point of transition, where 
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Figure 4.14. Top: Serpent-Bird Depicted on the North Wall of the Bicephalic Room of 
House E. Bottom: Venus Monster Depicted on the West Wall of the Bicephalic Room 
of House E and the Quadripartite Monster, East Wall of Bicephalic Room House E (GR 
8). Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 129), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for 
the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 
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and Taube 1993: 45). The sky-band is comparable to 
what frames K'inich Janab’ Pakal Is sarcophagus lid as 
well as the piers that front House A and the Temple of 
Inscriptions (Greene Robertson 1985a: 25). Portrayed 
on the western wall of the room is the forward head 
of the Venus Monster, whilst the Underworld sun (dis- 
playing a shell, cross-bands, and a stingray spine in its 
forehead) is sculptured on the eastern wall. Identified by 
a Venus symbol in its left ear, the Venus Monster has a 
long, curled muzzle; in addition, it wears a netted cap and 
round, beaded earplugs from which an ajaw bone hangs 
at the back. Water or blood can also be seen falling from 
the head of the creature. The left arm of the monster is 
scaled and has a water scroll shell for an elbow; in addi- 
tion to the shell are cross-bands and a stingray spine. The 
Quadripartite God at the rear of the serpent displays a k’in 
(sun) sign on his forehead. The fleshless lower jaw of the 
god symbolises death and the Underworld. Water also 
appears to be falling from the headdress of the creature. 

Centred over the doorway at the midpoint of the sky- 
band is the head of the Serpent Bird Deity. Comprising 
large, curling serpent fangs, the monster is adorned with 
square earplugs with an inverted ajaw underneath; from 
each earplug, inverted serpent wings can be seen emerg- 
ing. Positioned centrally, but this time just below the 
sky-band, are the painted remains of the “Principal Bird 
Deity,” similar in its appearance to those carved at the 
top of Winich Janab’ Pakal Ps sarcophagus lid and on 
Winich Kan B’alam IPs Tablets of the Cross and Foliated 
Cross. Elements of the creature include a feathered body, 
supraorbital plate, tau tooth, and curled nose (see Greene 
Robertson 1985a: 25-28). 


House B: Description and sculpture 

Although there is no date for the dedication of House B 
(Figure 4.15), it can be persuasively argued that it was 
built sometime during the middle of K'inich Janab’ Pakal 
Ps reign. Epigraphic data combined with stratigraphic 
evidence provide a sequence of construction for Houses 
B, C, and E, indicating that House B was built after the 
completion of House E and before that of House C. 
As recorded on the Tablet of the 96 Glyphs (GR 73), 
the dedication of House E occurred on 9.11.2.1.11 9 
Chuwen 9 Mak (1 November 654). The date for the 
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Figure 4.15. House B Phase 1, Palenque Palace. Modified after 
Andrews (1974). George F. and Geraldine D. Andrews papers. The 
Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, 
the University of Texas at Austin. 


completion of the House C foundation is argued to cor- 
relate closely with the latest date recorded on House C’s 
Hieroglyphic Stair (H.S.), which is 9.11.6.16.11 (A.D. 
659) (P. Mathews 2004: personal communication), while 
the completion of House C probably occurred just before 
the 9.11.9.5.19 date recorded on the eaves at the north- 
eastern corner of the house (see Table 4.8). In addition 
to the House C dates, it is important to note that House 
C was constructed only after the completion of Second 
Palace Terrace extension A on which the building stands 
together with House A (Schele 1985: 119; see Figure 4.1, 
Palenque Palace Cross Section). Other indicators that the 
construction of House E predates that of House B are 
that the foundation of the western extremity of House 
B abuts the northeast corner of House E (Schele 1985: 
119) and that the eastern external wall of House E (the 
wall that sides against the western extremity of House 
B) was painted repeatedly. Furthermore, an 1%? window 
in the northeast corner of House E, now blocked, once 
opened onto the area that is now occupied by House B 
(Greene Robertson 1985a: 41). 

The internal partitioning of House B postdates the 
closing of the north end of the Palace with House A-D 


Table 4.8. Construction sequence for Palace Houses E, B, and C 


House E 9.11.2. 1.11 
House B — 

Housc C Eoundation 9.11.6.16.11 
House C 9.11.9. 5.19 


1 Nov 654 Dedication, Tablet 96 Glyphs 
7 Aug 659 Dedication? Hieroglyphic Stairs 
22 Dec 661 Dedication? Eaves 


Notes: Sequence in accordance with Andrews (1974). Correlation constant: 584285. 
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Table 4.9. House B interior gallery dimensions 


Gallery Length Width Area 
North 11.30 m 2.50 m 28.25 m? 
South 11.50 m 2.40 m 27.60 m? 


Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 


(Schele 1986:119; see also Miller 1998: 199). The pur- 
pose of the renovation was to prevent access from the 
East Court through House B into the southern courts of 
the Palace (Greene Robertson 1985b: 50). This proposal 
places the refurbishment of House B, at its earliest, late in 
the reign of K'inich K an Joy Cham II (A.D. 702-7212), 
the second son to K’inich Janab’ Pakal I. Kinich Ran 
Joy Chitam II oversaw the completion of House A-D on 
or around 9.14.8.14.15 9 Men 3 Yax (A.D. 720) (see Sec- 
tion 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3, House 
A-D: Description and Sculpture, this chapter). 

Oriented in an east-west direction, House B was the 
first building of the Palace to be constructed with a 
roofcomb (Greene Robertson 1985a: 48). House B is 
smaller than House E, but it is set marginally higher than 
House E. The eastern limit of House B faces the junction 
between Houses A and J. House B originally comprised 
two galleries separated by a medial wall running in an 
east-west direction (see Table 4.9 for the gallery dimen- 
sions). A doorway in the central wall provided access 
between the northern and southern galleries of the build- 
ing. Additional walls were later constructed within the 
corridors between the southern surfaces of Piers B and C 
and the northern side of the medial wall flanking either 
side of the central doorway (Andrews 1974). The effect 
was to break up the northern and southern galleries of 
House B into five separate rooms, three of which became 
accessible only from the East Court and two only from 
the Southeast Court (see Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of 
the Palace Phase 3, this chapter). On the north side of 
House B there are three doorways separated by four piers; 
on the south side of the structure there are two entrances. 

It is clear that both the interior and exterior of House 
B were once elaborately decorated with stucco sculpture 
and paintings, remnants of which can still be seen today. 
Because of later modifications undertaken in the House 
B interior, some of the artworks correspond to differ- 
ent phases of construction. As noted earlier in this chap- 
ter, there are at least two building stages associated with 
House B — the original double gallery plan as envisaged by 
Kinich Janab’ Pakal I and the subdivided version of the 
building put into operation during the reign of K'inich 
Kan Joy Cham II. In the following sections, I will first 
list all the House B sculpture and paintings, after which a 


more detailed discussion of the House B Phase 1 artworks 
will be presented. 

All the surviving interior artworks associated with 
House B are found in Rooms 4 and 5; there are no 
paintings or sculptures present in Rooms 1, 2, and 3 in 
the northern half of the structure. Among the surviving 
decorative elements appearing in Room 4 are the incised 
and sculptured figures (GR 16), the sculptured Ik’ figures 
(GR 17), the hieroglyphic inscription (GR 18), the canac 
throne (GR 19), and the wall painting (GR 23). On the 
north wall of Room 5 is a step fret, sculptured in stucco 
(GR 23). The exterior of House B also displays sculp- 
tural residues that are located on the piers and roof of 
the building. On the northern exterior of House B, two 
human stucco figures remain discernible on the surfaces 
of the central Piers B (GR 24) and C (GR 25), flank- 
ing the entrance to Room 2. The east and west jambs of 
Room 4 (GR 22 and GR 21) display the lower portions 
of standing figures sculptured in stucco. In addition, the 
west roof of House B displays a central mask with two ser- 
pents emerging from Venus symbols to the left and right 
of the mask (GR 27). Appearing on the roof on the east 
side of House B are the remains of a serpent-bird (GR 
26) sculptured in stucco (for more detailed descriptions 
of the House B embellishments, see the next section). 


HOUSE B, PIER B: DESCRIPTION (GR 24). It is highly 
probable that the entire north façade of House B would 
have been modeled immediately after the building was 
completed, placing its construction during the reign of 
Kinich Janab’ Pakal I between A.D. 654 and 659. Cur- 
rently, little stucco sculpture survives on the north side 
of Pier B; however, the outline of a sculptured male indi- 
vidual remains discernible. Probably representing a lone 
portrait of K'inich Janab’ Pakal I, the sculptural theme of 
House B, Pier B, has been defined as “Royal Portraiture 
Solo” (RPSolo). The figure measures approximately 230 
cm high and stands in frontal orientation with his head 
turned to the viewer’s right towards the central entrance 
of the house. Both arms of the figure are bent at the 
elbow and turned in across the abdomen. A stingray spine 
can be seen attached to the upturned snout of a serpent 
in the individual’s headdress. The stingray resembles the 
one worn by K'inich Kan B’alam II on the west jamb 
of the Temple of the Cross. Folded feathers can also be 
seen coming out of the rear of the headdress. In addition, 
the outlines of wristlets are visible on the figure’s arms as 
well as a Jestor God diadem that is attached to his fore- 
head. The stance of the figure on House B mirrors that 
of the figure represented on Pier C. More specifically, the 
figure stands with his head turned towards the entrance 
of Room 2 (see House B, Pier C discussion in the next 
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Table 4.10. Dates for Palace Houses A and C 


House C Foundation 9.11. 6.16.11 7Chuwen 4 Ch’en 7 Aug 659 Dedication? Hieroglyphic Stairs 
House C 9.11. 9. 5.19 4 Kawak 2 Pax 22 Dec 661 Dedication, Eaves 
House A Foundation 9.11. 9.10.12 6 Eb’ 10 Woh 25 Mar 662 Auto Sacrifice, House A Alfarda 1 
9.11. 9.10.13 7 Ben 11 Woh 26 Mar 662 Auto Sacrifice, House A Alfarda 2 
House A 9.11.15.11.11 1 Chuwen 19 Pop 12 Mar 668 Event? Pier A 
or 
9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb’ 5 K’ayab’ Event? House A, Lintel, and Pier Text 


section). The head and/or the entire body of the figures 
sculptured on piers at Palenque are generally turned in 
towards the central entrance of the building on which 
they appear (e.g., see Section 4.3.2, The Buildings of 
the Palace Phase 2, House A: Description and Sculpture 
and House C: Description and Sculpture, this chapter) 
(Greene Robertson 1985a: 42-43). 


HOUSE B, PIER C: DESCRIPTION (GR 25). The sculptural 
theme of Pier C, which is located on the northern façade 
of House B, is “Royal Portraiture Solo” (RPSolo). Like 
Pier B, the remaining sculpture on Pier C probably depicts 
Winich Janab’ Pakal I in the same pose. One of the few 
differences is that the head of the figure is turned towards 
the viewer’s left rather than the right of the composi- 
tion. Both Piers B and C flank the central entrance in the 
northern facade of House B. Discernible costume ele- 
ments adorning the figure on Pier C include a feathered 
headdress and a “nose-bridge-enhancer.” The head of the 
figure appears conical in shape, showing a rather severe 
taper that starts wide at the base of the skull and narrows 
towards the top. At the bottom right of the image is a 
sculptured shell together with a plant element comprising 
three parts. To the right of the plant element the remains 
of a serpent rise up; the serpent’s body can be seen curl- 
ing under the left foot of the figure (Greene Robertson 
19854: 43). 

Piers B and C of House B were designed as a single 
composition. This type of figural sculpture is most com- 
monly assigned to the external surfaces of piers fronting 
gallery-type architecture, where the principal figures face 
in towards the central entrance of the structures. As would 
be the case for Pier B, Pier C probably dates to the period 
of House B”s original construction, commissioned by 
Winich Janab’ Pakal I probably between A.D. 654 and 
659. 


HOUSE B, SOUTHWESTERN JAMBS: DESCRIPTION (GR 
21, 22). The sculptural themes of House B”s southwestern 
jambs have been defined as “Portraiture Solo” (PSolo) 
as well as “Ritual Dance” (RitDan). On the southwest- 
ern jambs of House B are the remains of two frontally 


oriented individuals sculptured in stucco. The only sur- 
viving sculpture on both of these jambs is the lower legs 
of the individuals (Greene Robertson 19854: 46). South- 
western Jamb A of House B displays the remains of a 
figure standing in a static pose with his feet turned out. 
Conversely, Southwestern Jamb B displays the lower legs 
of a frontally oriented figure standing with one foot flat 
on the ground and one uplifted heel. The uplifted heel 
creates an angle in the calf indicating that the knee of the 
same leg would have been bent. This posture signals the 
act of dancing in Maya iconography (Grube 1992: 201). 
A similar pose appears on Pier D of House D (see Sec- 
tion 4.3.3, The Buildings ofthe Palace Phase 3, House D: 
Description and Sculpture, this chapter), where the figure 
portrayed performs a serpent dance ritual. As is the case 
with Piers B and C, the southwestern jambs of House B 
were probably commissioned during the reign of Kinich 
Janab” Pakal I, placing the addition of these sculptures at 
approximately the same time that the exterior of House 
B was completed. 


HOUSE B, WESTERN ROOF: DESCRIPTION (GR 27). Due 
to the combination of heaven and earth elements, the 
sculptural theme of the western roof of House B has been 
defined as “Cosmological Terrestrial Celestial” (CosTC). 
The presence, however, of the mat motif at the top of 
the structure suggests that the building may have also 
functioned as a popol nah (“mat house”) (Miller 1998: 
199, 1999: 38), fulfilling both administrative as well as 
private ritual purposes. Studies associated with Structure 
10L-22 at Copan (see Fash 1992; Fash et al. 1992) sug- 
gest that buildings displaying mat motifs may have func- 
tioned as “council houses” where the “council of lords 
congregated to undertake various political and/or ritual 
activities” (Schele and Mathews 1998: 44; Sharer 1994: 
329). In addition to the mat weave pattern, the iconog- 
raphy of the western roof of House B comprises a central 
mask measuring 17 cm deep by 48 cm wide, and the rem- 
nants of two serpents emerging from Venus symbols to 
the left and right of the mask. Outlines present where the 
stucco is now missing suggest that the serpents’ mouths 
were probably open. The central-basal position and the 
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Figure 4.16. House J Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George F. and Geraldine 
D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the University 


of Texas at Austin. 


remaining detail present indicate that the mask repre- 
sents an earth-bound Cauac Monster (Greene Robertson 
1985a: 49) that Miller and Taube (1993: 120) defines as 
a zoomorphic representation of a mountain. The space 
directly above the mountain monster probably once dis- 
played additional imagery, perhaps an additional mask or 
a seated figure. 


HOUSE B, EASTERN ROOF: DESCRIPTION (GR 26). The 
theme of the sculpture assigned to the east roof of House 
B is “Cosmological Underworld” (CosU). Like the west- 
ern roof, the remains of a mat motif are present on the 
upper roof of the building, as well as the remnants of a 
feathered serpent and a death eye border. As noted earlier 
in text, it is generally argued that this type of pattern had 
important cultural significance among the Maya, marking 
the structure as a popol nah (Kowalski 1998: 405), an elite 
structure reserved for Maya nobility and ritual admin- 
istrative activities. The serpent-bird represented below 
the mat pattern comprises elements not seen anywhere 
else at Palenque. The shape of the feathers suggests 
that the creature depicted was a screech owl, a bird 
that is native to the region. In Maya cosmology, the 
screech owl is a creature of the Underworld. The head 
of the bird in this example comprises elements symbol- 
ising death; among these elements are a fleshless lower 
jaw and bulging death eyes (Greene Robertson 1985a: 
49-50). 


House J: Description 

Oriented in a north-south direction and located in the 
southeast quadrant of the Palenque Palace, House J com- 
prises six rooms on the west side of the structure, two of 
which contain benches (see Rooms 3 and 5, Figure 4.16). 
In addition, a long gallery once ran along the east side 


of the building. The east and west halves of the building 
are separated by a medial wall where access between them 
was/is provided via a single doorway adjacent to Room 3. 
At some stage, a more northern doorway (appearing in 
the medial wall of the building) was constructed and sub- 
sequently blocked. House J once stood as an indepen- 
dent structure as evidenced by a construction join and the 
change in vault heights where Houses A and J intersect. 
The construction join runs perpendicular to the north- 
south orientation of Houses A and J, lining up with the 
southeastern-most pier of House A (Andrews 1974). 

House J was built under the auspices of K'inich Janab’ 
Pakal I at approximately the middle of his reign (A.D. 654- 
657). More specifically, there appears to be little doubt 
that the construction of House J postdates the construc- 
tion of House E (A.D. 654). It is also probable that House 
J was constructed before the completion of the northern 
Palace platform, which supports Houses A and C (A.D. 
657). The discovery of large quantities of Otolum ceram- 
ics in the southern wall of the house further supports 
the argument for the early fabrication of this building 
(Greene Robertson 1985b: 4). 

House J is an unusual building in the sense that it 
lacks the bilateral symmetry apparent in most other build- 
ings of the Palace. The structure comprises piers and/or 
sections of wall of varying widths, which are separated 
doorways of equally dissimilar widths. The lack of bal- 
ance expressed in the House J configuration (combined 
with the proximity to and the relative lowness of its vault 
compared to that of House A), suggests that this building 
predates a tradition of piered architecture that emphat- 
ically expressed the importance of symmetrical planning 
and construction (see Houses A, C, and A-D). In addi- 
tion, the irregularity of the House J doorways indicates 
that the interior partitioning of the house was considered 
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Table 4.11. House J, approximate interior room dimensions 


Table 4.12. House K, interior gallery dimensions 


Length Width Area Gallery Length Width Area 

Eastern Gallery 31.8 m 2.4m 76.3 m? West 20.0 m 02.3 m 46.0 m? 
Room 1 3.0 m 2.2m 6.6 m? East 20.0 m 02.7 m 54.0 m? 
Room 2 49m 2.2m 10.7 m? 
Room 3 42m 22m 9.2 m2 Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 

2 
See E SS E SS Ge tu IT. 654 (see Section 4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 

oom 6m 2m 9 m Dës 

Rooms 70m 22m 15.8 m2 l, House E: Description and Sculpture, this chapter). 


Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 


as a part of the structure’s design. There is no evidence to 
suggest that the exterior of House J was ever embellished 
with sculpture (see Table 4.11 for the room dimensions). 


House K: Description 

House K comprised two structural phases referred to as 
the “southern portion” of House K and its “northern 
extension” (Andrews 1974). Measuring a total of 21.18 
metres, the southern portion was built by K'inich Janab’ 
Pakal I (Figure 4.17). The first phase of House K com- 
prised an eastern and western gallery and five piers sepa- 
rated by four entrances that made up the western façade 
of the building (see Table 4.12 for the gallery dimen- 
sions). In addition, two doorways were built into both 
the northern and medial walls of the structure with one 
located at the southern end. At some later stage, several 
partitions were added to the building’s interior, dividing 
the western gallery into two rooms and constricting access 
through the eastern gallery. The first phase of House 
K represents a relatively early architectural addition to 
the Palace corresponding temporally to that of House E 
(Andrews 1974), which was completed by K’inich Janab’ 
Pakal I on 9.11.2.1.11 9 Chuwen 9 Mak or 1 November 


HOUSE K EXTENSION, i DW 


Structural evidence in support of this proposal includes: 
(1) comparatively similar vault heights between Houses E 
and K; (2) the presence of Ik’? windows in the medial walls 
of both buildings; (3) the absence of sculptured piers; (4) 
similar wall thickness (i.e., House K medial wall 0.71 m, 
House E medial wall 0.74 m, House K exterior wall 0.61 
m, House E exterior wall 0.60 m); and (5) the presence 
of an underground stairway leading from both structures 
to the Subterraneos (see Section 4.3.1, The Buildings of 
the Palace Phase 1, The Northern and Southern Subter- 
ranean Galleries and Passages, this chapter). The addition 
of House K’s northern extension occurred only after the 
construction of House D, and possibly House A-D. As 
illustrated by Palace Phase 3 diagram, the absence of the 
House K extension created a seven-metre gap between 
House D and House K, which has been interpreted here 
as an early entrance to the Palace interior (see Section 
4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3, this chapter). 
On the western side of this entrance there are two narrow 
piers separated by three openings located at the top of the 
Palace’s eastern monumental staircase. 


4.3.2. The buildings of the Palace Phase 2 


Palace Phase 2 (Figure 4.18) was the next largest con- 
struction effort undertaken in the Palace Group at 
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Figure 4.17. House K Plan, Palenque Palace. Drawing by George Andrews (1974). George F. and Geral- 
dine D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the 


University of Texas at Austin. 
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Figure 4.18. Map of the Palenque Palace Phase 2. Palenque Palace modified after Greene Robertson 


(1985b: fig. 1). 


Palenque, which included the addition of House C and 
House A. The building of these two structures required 
that the southern platform that supported Houses B, E, J, 
K, and H-Sub be extended. As noted earlier in this chapter 
(see Section 4.1, Palenque Palace: General Description, 
this chapter), the upper Palace platform comprises three 
sections. As previously pointed out, “the construction of 
House C required that the Palace platform in the north 
be raised to the level of the southern area...the new 
platform was built of large slabs carefully laid with a min- 
imum of soil and mortar” (Schele 1986: 119). This fill 
differs markedly from the northern platform extension 
that supported House A-D, which is described as con- 
sisting of an earth and rubble mix (see Figure 4.1). With 
the addition of House A and House C, an early version 
of the East Court was formulated with House A defin- 
ing its eastern boundary, House B its southern boundary, 
and House C its western boundary. At this early stage of 
the Palace’s evolution, House A-D did not yet define the 
northern periphery of the East Court (see Section 4.3.3, 
The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3, this chapter), effec- 
tively leaving it open. At Palace Phase 2, access to the new 
East Court and into the group’s interior was provided via 
the Northern Galleries. At this time the Northern Gal- 
leries remained exposed and in use until the addition of 
House A-D and the construction of the northern monu- 
mental stair, which later buried the structure. 


As the correlated dates for Houses C and A suggest, 
K'inich Janab’ Pakal I is the most likely ruler to have 
presided over the northward expansion of the Palace’s 
upper platform, which occurred towards the end of his 
reign (circa A.D. 650-683). The latest date appearing on 
the Palace’s H.S. is being interpreted here as the approxi- 
mate time that the foundation of House C was completed 
(A.D. 659), whereas the eave date (GR 62) found at the 
northeast corner of the building is viewed as correlating 
closely to the completion of the House C superstructure 
(A.D. 661). In reference to House A, the dates occurring 
on the foundation a/fardas (GR 58) are being interpreted 
as the approximate time ofthe completion ofthe House A 
foundation (A.D. 662), whereas the date recovered from 
Pier A of House A is being construed as corresponding 
to the completion of the building (Table 4.12). 

Although the above-mentioned dates do suggest that 
Kinich Janab’ Pakal I built House C and House A, it 
remains possible that his son and successor, K'inich Kan 
B’alam I, constructed or at least contributed to the con- 
struction of one of these structures. It seems unlikely 
that K'inich Kan B’alam Il, even with the momentous 
task of the Cross Group, never undertook any construc- 
tion and/or renovation in the Palace over an approximate 
eighteen-year reign. To date it remains unclear whether 
House A was built by Kinich Janab’ Pakal I or by K'inich 
Kan B’alam II. 
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Figure 4.19. House C Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George F. and Geraldine 
D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the University 


of Texas at Austin. 


House C: Description and sculpture 

House C, or the yet nah (“companion house”) as it is 
referred to on the Palace’s H.S. (Martin 2003: 94-95), 
was erected during the reign of Kinich Janab’ Pakal I. 
The completion of the house probably corresponds to 
the dedicatory date located on the eaves at the north- 
east corner of the building: 9.11.9.5.19 4 Kawak 2 Pax 
(22 December 661). The interior of House C comprises 
an eastern and western gallery partitioned by a medial 
wall where access between these rooms is provided via a 
single doorway (Figure 4.19; see Table 4.13 for gallery 
dimensions). House C has a relatively open plan when 
compared to House B and House E, measuring approx- 
imately twenty-five metres in length by eleven metres in 
width. The structure runs north-south with one side adja- 
cent to the East Court and the other adjacent to the 
West Court. The position of House C in relation to the 
main entrance of House A suggests that this building was 
a semi-public structure, perhaps functioning to receive 
important guests. House C is larger and more grandiose 
than House B and House E; the highly decorated and 
spacious nature of House C suggests that it was designed 
to receive and impress larger numbers of people, perhaps 
visiting nobility from neighbouring sites. The original 
design of the building was an open plan as suggested by 
the absence of curtain holders. Sometime later, however, 
additional walls were constructed between the piers at the 
northern and southern ends of both eastern and western 


galleries of the building. It appears that the objective of 
constructing the walls was to block the view through the 
central wall doorway of the building into neighbouring 
courts, as well as to create several smaller rooms. Access 
to House C’s western gallery was/is provided by stairs 
found at the southwestern corner of the structure. The 
H.S. (GR 61) provides access between the eastern gallery 
of House C and the East Court. An earlier southern stair 
was also used to access House C and an earlier version of 
the West Court. 

House C was once lavishly decorated with sculpture 
covering most of the building’s exterior as well as parts of 
its interior. There are twelve piers associated with House 
C, many of which were highly decorated; six of the piers 
are on the east side of the building and six are on the 
west side. The eastern piers to House C once displayed 
sculptures of standing figures, where several of the west- 
ern piers still portray the remains of seated individuals. 
In the interior of House C’s eastern gallery, a row of 
portraits depicting gods of some kind are also portrayed 


Table 4.13. House C, interior gallery dimensions 


Gallery Length Width Area 
West 20.97 m 02.68 m 56.19 m? 
South 20.97 m 02.82 m 59.13 m? 


Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 
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in addition to some sculptures appearing on 
the exterior roof of the structure. Surviving 
decorative elements also include an array of 
cosmological, ancestral, and captive imagery 
that appears on the roof, external piers, and 
the medial wall of the building. In addition, 
there is more imagery as well as historical texts 
located on the west basement wall and east- 
ern staircase of House C. Some of the most 
impressive sculpture survives on the western 
facade of House C, on Piers C, D, E, and F; 
today Pier A (northwest corner of House C) 
and Pier B (next to Pier A) have no surviving 
sculpture. The eastern piers of House C once 
supported sculpture of some kind, probably 
standing royal portraits, as this side of the 
structure represents the formal entrance to 
the building. The sculptures on the four sur- 
viving piers all portray individuals seated on 
thrones, in frontal orientation, and in semi- 
elaborate attire. It has been suggested that 
all the House C piers portray K'inich Janab’ 
Pakal I in various guises (Greene Robertson 
1985a: 54). It is more likely, however, that 
the House C piers portray K'inich Janab’ 
Pakal I in the company of his royal prede- 
cessors, a view that I also hold regarding the 
sculpture appearing on the external surfaces 
of the east piers of House A. Evidence in sup- 
port of this proposal includes variations in 
costumes and throne designs, in addition to the repre- 
sentation of a woman on Pier E adorned with a /e motif 
described as “a lineage symbol of ancestors” (Greene 
Robertson 1985a: 58). 


HOUSE C, PIER C: DESCRIPTION (GR 32). The sculptural 
theme of Pier C, House C (Figure 4.20), has been defined 
as “Ancestor Portraiture Solo” (APSolo). The pier por- 
trays a youthful individual seated cross-legged in frontal 
orientation on a throne, his head turned to the viewer’s 
right towards the central entrance of the building. The 
figure’s left arm is raised slightly, and his right arm hangs 
away from his body. The headdress adorning the seated 
individual is elaborate, comprising a beaded or mosaic 
helmet with a large spray of feathers emerging from the 
top and back. An element comprising two stacked flow- 
ers is visible at the top of the helmet. To the front of 
the headdress is an additional floral element with a shell 
emerging from its centre. Just above this element is a 
bird’s head with an ajaw bone sculptured on the curl of 
its beak; a string of beads also hangs from the beak. To the 


Volume IV, plate 28). 


Figure 4.20. House C, Pier C, Palenque Palace (GR 32). Maudslay (1889-1902a: 


House C Pier C 


rear of the helmet is a small head of a god crowned with a 
symbol consisting of a large outer circle and a smaller cen- 
tral inner circle that is surrounded by four smaller outer 
circles that are evenly spaced around it: A stack of five 
beads also rises from the long nose of the god. Below 
the front flower—shell element on the headdress is a mask 
that resembles a cormorant. In its beak, the cormorant 
holds a string of beads that has a bone attached at each of 
its ends. In contrast to the headdress, the costume worn 
by the seated person is relatively understated, compris- 
ing simply a beaded shoulder piece, bracelets and anklets, 
leg bands, a loincloth, and a cross-banded belt displaying 
maskets and celts. 

There are two legible glyphs on Pier C, one of which 
survives on the front of the throne reading tun, and the 
other in the title caption at the top right corner of the pier 
which reads 11 Ajaw (Greene Robertson 1985a: 54-55). 


HOUSE C, PIER C, SOUTH SIDE: DESCRIPTION (GR 33). 
The sculptural theme of Pier C’s south side is “Portraiture 
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Figure 4.21. House C, Pier D, Palenque Palace (GR 34). Maudslay (1889-1902a: 


Volume IV, plate 28). House C Pier D 


Solo” (PSolo); the figure represented on the pier is 
believed to represent a hunchback dwarf. The male 
individual is portrayed in a profile stance facing west and is 
simply dressed, wearing only a loincloth. Displaying little 
hair, the physical deformation of this figure is signaled by 
the projection of the individual’s chest and the hump on 
his back. The importance of this sculpture is suggested 
by the fact that it was painted as many as eight times 
(Greene Robertson 1985a: 59). As evidenced by scenes 
appearing on polychrome vessels, Maya dwarves were 
often portrayed as members of the royal court and/or 
participants in courtly rituals (Schele and Freidel 1990: 
252). 


HOUSE C, PIER D: DESCRIPTION (GR 34). The sculptural 
theme of Pier D, House C (Figure 4.21), is “Ances- 
tor Portraiture Solo” (APSolo). Pier D is positioned on 
the southern side of the central doorway of the west- 
ern façade of House D overlooking the Palace’s West 
Court. The general composition of Pier D mirrors that of 


Pier C. Like that on Pier C, the figure on 
Pier D is seated on a throne in frontal orien- 
tation with his head turned towards the cen- 
tral entrance of the building. The individual 
is wearing an elaborate headdress combined 
with what may be described as relatively sim- 
ple attire. Elements appearing in the head- 
dress include a Tlaloc, which is a symbol of 
self-sacrifice or bloodletting, and a mat motif 
positioned just behind the T/aloc symbol. 
Above the Tlaloc element are two stacked 
Jestor Gods that are attached to a jaguar 
tail wrapped in a lattice pattern. A volumi- 
nous spray of feathers, some of which appear 
to be trimmed short, can be seen emerging 
from the rear ofthe headdress together with 
ajaw bones that are attached to the ends of 
rods. The rods appear to be emerging from 
a serpent-wing motif. Other costume ele- 
ments adorning the figure on Pier D include 
a loincloth, leg bands, and anklets. 
Although the upper torso, head, and arms 
of the portrait are gone, part of a mask 
can still be made out. A serpent-like protru- 
sion extends down from the mask almost to 
waist level, first curling out and then back in 
towards the wearer. Ajaw bones, together 
with cylinder beads, emerge from a bell- 
shaped feature attached to the upper curve of 
the serpent-like feature. Although there was 
once an inscription on the pier (viewer’s top left), none 
of it is legible today; above the pier is a glyph thought to 
mean “completion” (Greene Robertson 1985a: 57). 


HOUSE C, PIER E: DESCRIPTION (GR 35). The sculptural 
theme of House C, Pier E (Figure 4.22), is “Ancestor 
Portraiture Solo” (APSolo). Pier E portrays an individ- 
ual seated cross-legged and in a frontal orientation on a 
throne. The remaining two hieroglyphs still present on 
the pier name Kinich Janab’ Pakal I as the individual 
represented (Mathews 2005: personal communication). 
In this image, K'inich Janab’ Pakal I wears a voluminous 
feathered headdress with a jaguar tail emerging from the 
top. A Jestor God is attached to the base of the tail where 
cropped feathers can also be seen emerging. The angle of 
the headdress indicates that K’inich Janab’ Pakal I’s head 
(now missing) was turned to the viewer’s left of the com- 
position, so that it faced the central piered entrance of the 
structure. Other remaining costume elements still adorn- 
ing Winich Janab’ Pakal I in this portrait include wristlets, 
a loincloth, and two maskets attached to the waist of the 
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Figure 4.22. House C, Pier E, Palenque Palace (GR 35). Maudslay (1889-1902a: 


Volume IV, plate 28). 
House C Pier E 


individual, indicating that the figure was wearing a belt 
of some kind. 

The throne portrayed on Pier E is different from the 
thrones appearing on the other piers of House C. More 
specifically, the inner leg of the throne on the viewer’s 
right is curved whereas the throne legs portrayed on 
the other piers are straight. On the left of the throne 
is the head of a xoc fish with a miniature Ajaw God posi- 
tioned behind its curled nose; foliation also appears to 
be emerging from the head of the Ajaw God. In addi- 
tion, on the right arm of the enthroned individual is 
the head of the Principal Bird Deity (Greene Robertson 
19854: 57). 


HOUSE C, PIER F: DESCRIPTION (GR 36). The sculptural 
theme of House C, Pier F, is “Ancestor Portraiture Solo” 
(APSolo). The general composition of Pier F appears to 
be consistent with that of the other House C piers. Sur- 
viving sculpture portrays the upper torso and arms of an 


individual; its height, size, and orientation 
suggest that the image was of a person seated 
cross-legged on a throne. Although the head 
of the person represented is now missing, 
the direction of the figure’s glance can be 
surmised from remnants of sculptured hair. 
The hair on Pier F is projecting towards the 
viewer’s right of the image, so the individ- 
ual head was probably turned towards the 
viewer’s left. The individual portrayed has 
long hair, which is bound in a ponytail at 
the rear of the head, as well as falling loosely 
behind the body and over the figure’s left 
shoulder. Long hair in Classic Maya art is 
indicative of female personages, as seen on the 
periphery of K inich Janab’ Pakal Ps sarcoph- 
agus in the tomb of the Temple of Inscrip- 
tions (Schele and Mathews 1998: 119-121). 
This is an important observation given that 
it has been proposed that all the piers of 
House C are portraits of K'inich Janab’ Pakal 
I (Greene Robertson 1985a: 54). Under the 
left arm of the individual on Pier F is the 
lineage symbol. “The /e motif, a leaf-like ele- 
ment with three circles at the end...is the 
lineage symbol of ancestors, and designates 
that the person wearing it... has a legitimate 
ancestral relationship with a royal person” 
(Greene Robertson (1985a: 58). 


HOUSE C, PIER F, SOUTH SIDE: DESCRIPTION (GR 37). 
The sculptural theme of the south side of Pier F is “Por- 
traiture Solo” (PSolo). Surviving sculpture on this pier 
portrays the waist, torso, and upper arms of what was 
probably a male individual. The general posture of the 
torso is similar to that of the sculpture found on the front 
of Piers C, D, E, and F, although the raised position 
of the torso indicates that this figure is standing rather 
than sitting. Surviving sculpture also reveals that the fig- 
ure was portrayed in a frontal orientation, with his right 
arm partially raised whereas his left falls by his side. No 
costume elements are discernible on this pier, with the 
exception of a hip- or loincloth and part of what may 
have been a beaded shoulder piece. Red paint is present 
on the pier background and on the right arm of the indi- 
vidual (Greene Robertson 1985a: 59-60). 


HOUSE C, EASTERN GALLERY MASKS: DESCRIPTION (GR 
29). Nine grotesque stucco masks once decorated the 
eastern gallery of House C, each of which was painted a 
combination of colours: red, yellow, and blue. Sculptures 
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Figure 4.23. House C, East Gallery, Mask 3 (GR 29). Maudslay (1889-1902a: 


Volume IV, plate 24). House C Stucco Masks 


that were painted blue signaled their divine and sacred 
nature (Greene Robertson 1979: 166, see also Schele 
1985: 36). Set horizontally in a line on the medial wall 
of the building, only seven of the masks survive today. 
Unfortunately, the masks that held positions 2 and 9 
are now missing. Collectively representing what were 
probably members of the Maya pantheon at Palenque, 
the sculptural theme of each mask has been subse- 
quently defined “God Portraiture Solo” (GPSolo). In 
the following section, brief descriptions of the House C 
gallery masks will be presented in accordance with Greene 
Robertson (1985a: 51-53). (For a broader discussion of 
gods in Maya iconography, see Taube 1992.) 

Mask 1 portrays what is probably the head of a god 
with a mirror embedded in its forehead. The god has 
large eyes with central spirals in addition to a gaping 
mouth with large, outward curling fangs. Foliation of 
some kind appears to be emerging from the top of its 
head. Remaining stucco indicates that the mask originally 
measured 85 cm in height and 85 cm in diameter. 


Mask 3 (Figure 4.23) appears to be a por- 
trait of a god that has plant foliation with 
embedded Venus symbols emerging from 
the top of its head. Locks of hair are visi- 
ble beneath the foliation that appears to be 
growing out of the circular elements posi- 
tioned above large ear ornaments. The car- 
touche present in the forehead of the mask 
portrays leaf elements. Each of the leaves dis- 
plays three central dots down its central axis. 
Remaining stucco indicates that the sculp- 
tured mask measured 88 cm high by 90 cm 
wide. 

Mask 4 portrays the head of a god with 
an element resembling a mirror embedded in 
its forehead. The flattened head of the god 
appears to have maize foliation growing out 
of it. The central element of the plant com- 
prises small beads of stucco that resemble ker- 
nels of maize. Measuring approximately 40 
cm high by 60 cm wide, Mask 4 still shows 
residues of paint. Whereas the cartouche was 
painted yellow, the perimeter and forehead of 
the god were painted blue. 

Mask 5 (Figure 4.24) is the most intact 
of the seven masks still appearing in House 
C; sculptured elements present on Mask 5 
include fleshless cheekbones, a skeletal jaw, 


Figure 4.24. House C, East Gallery, Mask 5 (GR 29). Maudslay 
(1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 24). 


House C Stucco Masks 
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i de 
Figure 4.25. House C, East Gallery, Mask 7 (GR 29). Maudslay 
(1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 24). 


House C Stucco Masks 


spiral or hook-centred eyes, and large ear spools with spi- 
raling elements positioned above them. In the forehead 
of the god is an ajaw sign on which rests a cap comprising 
a flat comb feature. Unfortunately, the nose and central 
mouth area of the creature have eroded away; however, 
remaining stucco indicates that, fully intact, Mask 5 prob- 
ably measured 85 cm high by 90 cm wide as well as being 
painted red, yellow, and blue. 

Measuring 90 cm high by 65 cm wide, the most promi- 
nent feature on Mask 7 (Figure 4.25) is the cross-band 
motif embedded in the forehead of the god. Mask 7 also 
displays a fleshless lower jaw and a flattened head that 
once would have supported additional iconographic ele- 
ments. In addition, at the centre of the god’s lidded eyes 
are three dots; the creature would have also once dis- 
played ear ornaments similar to those adorning Masks 3 
and 5. 

In the forehead of Mask 8 (Figure 4.26) is a pat- 
tern that comprises a combination of small circles and 
wavy cross-hatched lines symbolising either a water lily 
or the shell of a turtle; mirror elements are also visible 
in the cheek areas of the mask. As on Mask 7, the ear 
ornaments on Mask 8 are missing, as are the nose and 
the central jaw area of the god. Furthermore, striations 


appearing around the chin area indicate that the god was 
probably bearded. The dimensions of Mask 7 are gen- 
erally consistent with those of the masks previously dis- 
cussed, measuring approximately 90 cm high by 65 cm 
wide. 


HOUSE C NARRATIVE SCENE: DESCRIPTION (GR 30). 
Remnants of a painting narrative scene cover portions 
of the medial wall in the western corridor of House C, 
the limits of which are marked by a transverse wall posi- 
tioned just south of the medial doorway providing access 
between the eastern and western galleries of House C. 
The theme of this mural has been tentatively defined 
as “Royal Audience” (RAud). Surviving elements of the 
mural portray two seated individuals making offerings to 
an elevated figure seated centrally on what appears to be 
a throne. The two figures seated peripherally each offer a 
bowl with unknown contents in their outstretched arms 
to the central figure. The central individual is undoubt- 
edly the most authoritative of the three, as signaled by the 
elaborateness of his costume and his elevated positioning 


Figure 4.26. House C, East Gallery, Mask 8 (GR 29). Maudslay 
(1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 24). 


House C Stucco Masks 
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between the two subordinate characters. The central fig- 
ure wears a feathered headdress, a cape, and wristlets and 
holds a staff in his right hand. The remnant of a painted 
inscription (now illegible) is present just above the head 
of the right subordinate figure. 

To the left of the scene are the remains of a standing 
figure sculptured in stucco that overlies the earlier mural. 
The presence of this figure indicates that the southwest 
wall of House C was probably decorated several times. 
There was once an inscription sculptured to the right of 
the standing individual that is now obliterated with the 
exception of the raised border that framed it. The profile 
stance and position (left of centre) of the figure suggests 
that he was subordinate to whatever decorated the area 
of the wall in front of him. This figure is compositionally 
consistent with an attendant standing in the company 
of something or someone of greater authority. Today, all 
that survives in the area of the wall in front of the standing 
figure is an Ik’? window that has a raised stucco border, 
the top half of which was at some stage filled in. 

The standing figure is portrayed in profile wearing 
an elaborate backrack-style headdress, a costume ele- 
ment more commonly associated with the eastern Petén 
region of Guatemala (Greene Robertson 1985a: 62). The 
unusual nature of the headdress suggests that the identity 
of the individual may be that of a visiting noble from the 
Petén region. Inset in the rear of the headdress is a person 
standing holding a parasol over a seated figure; a ceremo- 
nial bar with mat signs also can be seen emerging from 
between the standing individual’s legs. In addition to the 
above-mentioned elements, a painted sky-band (repre- 
senting one of the earliest painted layers) once ran along 
the base of the scene; this band was later replaced with a 
stucco version that ran beneath the feet of the standing 
figure. The presence of this repeated motif suggests that 
the later refurbishment of House C’s narrative scene was 
thematically consistent with the mural that underlies it 
(see Greene Robertson 1985a: 61-63). 


HOUSE C, EAST ROOF: DESCRIPTION (GR 38). The sculp- 
tural theme of the roof of House C has been defined 
as “Cosmological Terrestrial” (CosT). On the eastern 
and western roof of House C are fourteen cawac masks 
flanked by human figures (Greene Robertson 1985a: 
63). Miller and Taube (1993: 120) define these Cauac 
Monsters as zoomorphic representations of a moun- 
tain. Evenly spaced, each representation of the crea- 
ture has large eyes and curved fangs, in addition to 
large ear ornaments with inverted ajaw bones hanging 
beneath. Flanking the cawac masks are the remnants of 
life-sized human figures portrayed in profile holding vari- 
ous subordinate poses. Several of the figures are depicted 
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Figure 4.27. o ot MS Stair Text (GR 61). Drawing 
by Linda Schele (No. 138), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www 
.famsi.org. 


kneeling and paying homage to the canac masks; they 
are plainly dressed wearing simply loincloths and tur- 
bans. A cross-band border is also visible running along 
the top of the roof of the building (Greene Robertson 
1985a: 63). 


HOUSE C, H.S.: DESCRIPTION (GR 61). The theme of the 
hieroglyphic stairs (H.S.) of House C (Figure 4.27) is 
tentatively defined as “Text, Historical” (THist). Due to 
some damage and the unusual nature of the syntax, the 
precise order of the reading of the H.S. has remained 
the subject of some debate among epigraphers. A recent 
transcription, offered by Simon Martin (2003), begins 
with the Long Count date 9.8.9.13.0 8 Ajaw 13 Pop 
(23 March 603) followed by a reference to the birth of 
Winich Janab’ Pakal I. The inscription then records a 
distance number that correlates temporally with K'inich 
Janab’ Pakal Ps accession, which occurred on 9.9.2.4.8 
5 Lamat 1 Mol (26 July 615). After this date there is 
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another date reconstructed by Peter Mathews that reads 
9.11.1.16.3 6 Ak’b’al 1 Yax (25 August 654) (Mathews in 
Martin 2003: 87). The verb ch’ak, in the inscription, may 
be correlated with this date recording an “axing” event 
at Lakam Ha’, which was “supervised” (u-kab’jiiy) by a 
Calakmul Lord (Kan Ajaw) named “Sky Witness” (Mar- 
tin 2003: 88). Consistent with this proposal, the H.S. 
inscription also documents a “throwing down” (yale) 
event connected with the patron gods of Palenque, imply- 
ing the fall of the Palenque Triad (Gods I, II, and III) 
at this time; the position of this event in the inscription 
suggests that it occurred after the attack by Calakmul 
(Martin 2003: 89). Shield Jaguar of Yaxchilan (Itzamnah 
B’alam) is also recorded on the monument, together with 
the Split-Sky sign of Yaxchilan. The inscription names 
Nuun Ujol Chaak, a predecessor of Ruler A from Tikal 
as well. The verb chukaj, meaning “to seize” or “to cap- 
ture,” is followed by the date 7 Chuwen 4 Ch’en on 
the monument, which correlates with a Long Count date 
of 9.11.6.16.11 (7 August 659). The yete7 glyph is also 
found in the inscription followed by the name Winich 
Janab’ Pakal I. 

According to Martin, a “yet naah” reference on the 
H.S. of House C may mark the structure as a “companion 
house.” Accordingly, this reference is followed by a glyph 
reading u-k’ab-a (“it is the name of”). An eroded glyph 
at the end of the inscription is thought to read patlaj, 
a term used to denote “the building of the house” (see 
Martin 2003: 90-95). 


HOUSE C FOUNDATION EAST SIDE FIGURES AND GLYPH 
BLOCKS: DESCRIPTION (GR 59). The sculptural theme 
of House C’s east basement figures and corresponding 
glyph blocks are defined as “Captive Display” (CapDis). 
Flanking each side of the H.S. along the basement wall 
of House C are carvings of six captive vassals, three of 
whom are represented on each side of the stairs. Each 
figure is depicted next to an inscription recording his or 
her name and place of origin (see Figure 4.28 for detail 
of Captive Figures 1-5, ordered sequentially from top to 
bottom). According to Martin (2003: 97), all the indi- 
viduals represented were captured on the same day, one 
of whom is identified as coming from Pomona (Captive 
Figure 4). Interestingly, all of the captives’ headdresses 
contain elements that correspond to their name captions. 
All figures are portrayed kneeling in frontal orientation 
and holding subordinate poses with their heads turned 
towards the H.S. that are positioned centrally against the 
eastern foundation of House C. 

Captive Figure 1, also appearing on the eastern foun- 
dation of House C, portrays a male individual depicted 
in frontal orientation and with his head turned towards 


the viewer’s right of the composition. The arms of this 
kneeling individual are crossed at the wrists and in front 
of his body. Behind the hands of Captive Figure 1 is a 
bar pectoral with ajaw bones that project from one of 
its ends. In addition to the bar pectoral, Captive Figure 
1 wears ajaw bone wristlets and has a piece of mate- 
rial pulled through each of the perforations in his ears. 
Around his waist, Captive Figure 1 wears a plain hipcloth 
and a bell ornament that is attached at the front panel 
of the figure’s loincloth. At the centre of the bell is an 
embedded mirror; the beads at the base of the bell orna- 
ment are tubular in shape and have ajaw bones attached 
at their ends. The headdress of Captive Figure 1 repre- 
sents the head of a creature that contains a ma superfix, 
which corresponds to the first glyph (A1) of the figure’s 
neighbouring caption. A2 of the text reads aj (“he of”) 
followed by a title of some kind. Overall, the posture, 
pose, orientation, and general costuming of Captive Fig- 
ure 1, with the exception of the headdress, are similar to 
those of Captive Figure 6 on the opposite side of House 
C’s H.S. (Greene Robertson 1985b: 68). 

Like Captive Figure 1, Captive Figure 2 also kneels 
with his head turned towards the viewer’s right. In this 
image, the left hand of the captive is depicted flat against 
a bar pectoral that hangs about his neck, whereas the 
captive’s right arm hangs by his side. In addition to the 
bar pectoral, Captive Figure 2 wears a hipcloth display- 
ing a bell ornament identical to those worn by Captive 
Figures 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Captive Figure 2 also wears 
tubular beaded wristlets and a headdress representing a 
skull of some kind. As with the other captive figures rep- 
resented, a piece of cloth is visible pulled through the ear 
perforations of the individual. The B1 glyph of the fig- 
ure’s neighbouring caption is a “shell-fist” title; the B2 
glyph is an ajaw title, and the A2 glyph reads aj (“he of”) 
“Bird-head Place” (Martin 2003: 97). 

Captive Figure 3 wears a hipcloth, wristlets, and a 
loincloth that has a bell ornament attached at the front. 
In addition, the remains of a zoomorphic headdress are 
also discernible ornamenting the figure. Captive Figure 
3’s neighbouring caption records the individual title as 
a (“he of”) the “split earth” (Martin 2003: 97). As 
with the other captives represented, Captive Figure 3 
also appears kneeling in frontal orientation with his head 
turned towards the H.S. of House C. Although the left 
arm of Captive Figure 3 is obliterated, it is clear that the 
pose of this individual would have closely matched that 
of Captive Figure 2 (see Captive Figure 2 description). 

Captive Figure 4, appearing on the north side of the 
H.S. of House C, mirrors the orientation and pose of 
Captive Figures 2 and 3 located on the south side of the 
stairs (see Captive Figure 2 and 3 descriptions). More 
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House C Lower E 
Figure 4.28. House C East Foundation Captives and Glyph Blocks, 
Details of Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, Respectively (GR 59). Drawing 
by Linda Schele (No. 134), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www. 
famsi.org. 


specifically, although the body of Captive Figure 4 is por- 
trayed in frontal orientation, the head of the kneeling 
individual is turned to the viewer’s left rather than the 
viewer’s right. Furthermore, it is the captive’s right arm, 
rather than his left, that is portrayed crossing the body. In 
addition to the Celestial Monster in the figure’s headdress 
(Greene Robertson 1985b: 68), Captive Figure 4’s cos- 
tume comprises a bar pectoral, a plain hipcloth, wristlets 
with ajaw bones attached, and a bell feature (with an 
embedded mirror) that is attached to the front panel of 


his loincloth. At the top and sides of the bell feature are 
round beads of various sizes; below the bell feature are 
tubular beads with ajaw bones attached at the ends. A 
strip of cloth can be seen pulled through each ear perfo- 
ration that once would have held ear ornaments of some 
kind. Captive Figure 4’s neighbouring inscription identi- 
fies the individual as a Pip-4 Ajaw from Pomona named 
Aytin Chan Ahk (Martin 2003: 94-97). 

As was the case with Captive Figure 4, the pose and 
orientation of Captive Figure 5 also mirrors that of Cap- 
tive Figures 2 and 3 that appear on the south side of the 
H.S. Again, most of the costume elements worn by Cap- 
tive Figure 5 are consistent with those worn by all the 
other House C foundation captives. Costume elements 
worn by Captive Figure 5 include a hipcloth, a loincloth 
with a bell ornament, a bar pectoral, wristlets, as well as 
a cloth pulled through each ear perforation. The only 
unique element in Captive Figure 5’s costume inventory 
is a headdress comprising a Jaguar God (Greene Robert- 
son 1985b: 69). The figure’s neighbouring caption iden- 
tifies the individual as he of the “Earth Place” (Martin 
2003: 97). 

The pose and orientation of Captive Figure 6 resem- 
ble those of Captive Figure 1 found at the southern side 
of the H.S. of House C. Captive Figure 6 is portrayed 
kneeling and in a frontal orientation with both arms 
raised, crossing in front of the torso (see Captive Fig- 
ure 1 description). The head of the individual is depicted 
in profile, facing towards the viewer’s left of the composi- 
tion. The costume inventory of Captive Figure 6 includes 
elements worn by all other captive figures appearing on 
the foundation of House C: These elements include the 
same bar pectoral, wristlets, hipcloth, loincloth with bell 
ornament, and ear cloths. On his head, Captive Figure 6 
wears a zoomorphic headdress with a k’in sign attached 
(Greene Robertson 1985b: 69). The corresponding text 
refers to the individual as an Ajaw named Aj [Cin from 
“Turtle Place” (Martin 2003: 94-97). 


HOUSE C, EAST FOUNDATION ALFARDAS (GR 60). The 
theme of the House C foundation alfardas are defined 
as “Captive Display” (CapDis). The alfardas, adhered 
to the balustrades on the left and right of the H.S. of 
House C (GR 60), each portray a frontally oriented 
captive whose head faces in towards the staircase. The 
north alfarda is severely eroded, displaying little detail. 
The remaining sculpture suggests, however, that the fig- 
ure was dressed similarly to the figure carved on the 
south alfarda. Both individuals wore simple cloth head- 
dresses, rectangular pectorals, and loincloths that dis- 
played stacks of knotted bars (see Greene Robertson 
1985b: 67). 
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HOUSE C WEST FOUNDATION TEXTS: DESCRIPTION (GR 
68). The theme of the House C west foundation texts 
(Figure 4.29) are defined as “Text, Captive Sacrifice” 
(TCapSac). The seven texts carved on the western foun- 
dation of House C refer to six captives from Santa Elena 
and one from Pomona. The first glyph in each of the 
seven inscriptions records the name of the captive, and 
the remaining glyphs in each of the columns record their 
place of origin and their titles, respectively. Following 
the name glyph, Panel 1 displays the Wa-Bird emblem 
of Santa Elena followed by a Ch’ok glyph identifying this 
individual as a prince; Panels 2, 3, 5, and 6 all follow 
this same pattern. Instead of a Wa-Bird emblem, Panel 
4 records a Wa that, together with a Ch’ok title, over- 
laps an ajaw, signaling the higher status of this individ- 
ual relative to the others recorded on the wall. The sev- 
enth panel records 13 Manik’, End of Yaxk'in, a date 
that has been assigned to a Long Count currently argued 
to be 9.11.10.16. 7 (13 July 663) (Martin 2003: 114— 
116). The remainder of the text on Panel 7 records the 
death of a Pip-4 (“lord”) from Pomona, the verb och bh 


Panel 7 
Figure 4.29. House C West Foundation Glyph Blocks (GR 68). Maudslay (1889-1902a: 


meaning “he entered the road,” which 
has been described as “a metaphor for 
death” (Martin 2003: 114). 

Martin (2003) points out that the 
House C west foundation texts are 
unusual as they do not have accompa- 
nying portraits of the captives to which 
they refer — a trend that is seen on 
the eastern foundation of House C (see 
Section 4.3.2, The Buildings of the 
Palace Phase 2, House C: Description 
and Sculpture, this chapter). Even with 
the absence of these sculptures, Mar- 
tin poses the possibility that the west 
foundation texts once had accompany- 
ing portraits that were at some stage 
moved from the vicinity of the inscrip- 
tions. If this proposal is accurate, the 
question remains: Where might these 
portraits be positioned today? 

The seven captives referred to on the 
western foundation of House C may be 
those represented on the captive panels 
found resting against the western foun- 
dation of House A. A total of nine indi- 
viduals are carved in bas-relief on lime- 
stone panels just below House A on the 
east side ofthe East Court: Four appear 
on the northern side of the stair, and five 
on the southern side of the stair. It is interesting to note 
that if one discounts the “alfarda-style” Panels 4 and 5 
positioned immediately to the left and right of House 
A’s western foundation stairway (see Section 4.3.3, The 
Buildings of Palace Phase 3, this chapter), the number of 
the remaining captive portraits corresponds to the num- 
ber of texts carved into the west basement wall of House 
C (Figure 4.29). As noted in the House A discussion (see 
next section), House A was originally designed to archi- 
tecturally reflect House C, and the addition of the alfar- 
das (immediately to the left and right of the House A stair- 
case) was undertaken to reinforce the symmetry expressed 
by the two structures. Importantly, the two alfardas are 
the only captive panels that appear to be compositionally 
connected (see Section 4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 2, House A West Foundation Alfardas. Descrip- 
tion, this chapter). Irregularities between the remaining 
seven panels (more specifically, variations in style, scale, 
and the relative proportions of figures represented) indi- 
cate that they were probably carved independently of one 
another and by more than one artist. Today, questions 
remain as to the origin of these sculptures; stylistically 
the sculptures are unique, having no parallel at Palenque. 
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Figure 4.30. House A Plan, Palenque Palace. Drawing by George Andrews (1974). George F. and Geral- 
dine D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the 


University of Texas at Austin. 


One possibility is that they may be portraits of conquered 
rulers that were carved by the members of the vanquished 
population and given as tribute as a form of public humil- 
iation (P. Mathews 2004: personal communication). It 
seems clear, by the way that the nine panels fit together 
against the foundation of House A, that their current 
locations do not represent the sculptures’ primary con- 
texts. Each of the nine figures was carved separately on 
slabs of limestone of varying grades. In addition, the crop- 
ping of the tops and sides of the sculptures suggests that 
they were cut down to fit their current locations (Greene 
Robertson 1985b: 61-63). It was only after the addition 
of the alfardas that I believe the seven remaining captive 
panels were added to the foundation wall of House A. 
The cramming-in of Panels 1, 2, and 3 between House 
A’s western foundation stair and the southeast corner 
of House A-D’s foundation platform suggests that they 
were placed in their current position only after the addi- 
tion of House A-D (see Section 4.3.4, The Buildings of 
the Palace Phase 4, this chapter). There are certain impli- 
cations if this is the case, notably that the placement of 
these sculptures was undertaken under the auspices of 
Winich Ran Joy Chitam II rather than his father K’inich 
Janab’ Pakal I. 


House A: Description and sculpture 

House A is the most northeast of the Palace structures; 
it is oriented in a north-south direction with its southern 
extremity connecting with House J and its northern end 
with the eastern limits of House A-D (see Figure 4.30). 
The building was originally designed to stand indepen- 
dently of other Palace structures (Maudslay 1889-1902b: 


13), only to be later connected to Houses A-D and J into 
a long, continuous building defining the northern and 
eastern Palace periphery. Among the lines of evidence 
that support this proposal are the presence of construc- 
tion joins in the medial and western external walls of 
House A and differences in the vault heights between 
Houses A and J. 

In general, House A comprises two vaulted galleries 
separated by a medial wall; the northern extremity of 
House A is marked by a fracture in the medial wall 10.96 
metres north of the central doorway (see Andrews 1974; 
see also Table 4.14 for gallery dimensions). This vertically 
oriented split lines up with a construction join at the 
northern end of the western wall of House A, which in 
turn lines up with the northern side of Pier 6 on the 
eastern side of the structure (Maudslay 1889-1902b: 13). 
Unfortunately, the sixth pier of House A does not survive 
today, although the “footprint” of the pier is still visible, 
providing a means of verifying this alignment. Marking 
the southern extremity of House A are two additional 
construction joins that line up with the two southernmost 
piers of the building. The joining of Houses A and J was 
achieved by demolishing the ends of both buildings and 
then adding an extra section of medial wall to connect the 


Table 4.14. House A, interior gallery dimensions 


Length Width Area 
West Gallery 36.40 m 02.28 m 83.00 m? 
East Gallery 30.15 m 02.28 m 68.74 m? 


Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 
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structures. The height of the House J vault is lower than 
the vault of House A, indicating that both structures were 
probably associated with different construction phases. 
Today, nothing remains of the eastern half of House J; 
however, there must have been an eastern portion to the 
building that lined up with the eastern passage of House 
A (see Section 4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 
1, House J: Description, this chapter) (Andrews 1974). 
As with the southern extremity of House A, the northern 
end of the building was at one stage opened to connect 
it to House A-D. Presently, only four piers define the 
western edge of House A: Each pier faces in on the East 
Court of the Palace. On the eastern side of House A, five 
of what was a total of eight piers survive (Piers 6, 7, and 
most of 8 are missing); as a consequence, the northeast 
corner of the building has completely collapsed. 

House A reflects House C in its general layout and 
configuration (Figure 4.31). There are several ways in 
which the two structures resemble each other: (1) both 
Houses A and C are oriented in a north-south direction; 
(2) both buildings have stairs providing access to and 
from the East Court flanked by a/farda-style sculptures; 
and (3) both structures had/have six piers on their eastern 
and western sides separated by a medial wall. The even 
number of piers made it possible for the placement of a 
central doorway between Piers C (GR44) and D (GR45) 
of House A. The structural similarities between House A 
and House C suggest that both buildings may have been 
designed to complement the other architecturally, whilst 
simultaneously demarcating the eastern and western lim- 
its of the East Court. 

At the centre of the medial wall of House A is an 
“ogee-trefoil arch” (Greene Robertson 1985b: 7), which 
provides access between the eastern and western galleries 
of the building. Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 285) has 
proposed that the House A medial doorway once func- 
tioned as the principal entrance to the Palace. Late in the 
history of the Palace (see Section 4.3.4, The Buildings 
of the Palace Phase 4, this chapter), the northern monu- 
mental Palace stairway provided the formal access into the 
Palace interior, given that the stairway on the eastern side 
of the Palace complex never reached the structures above 
(see Maudslay 1889-1902b: 12). To access the House A 
interior, one entered the northern gallery of House A-D 
and followed it east before turning south into the eastern 
gallery of House A (Greene Robertson 1985b: 51). The 
House A medial entrance is directly adjacent to the East 
Court, the largest and most accessible of the Palace court- 
yards. In ancient times, standing at the threshold to the 
East Court, one would have had a view of a large, elabo- 
rately decorated, semi-public space, bounded on the west 
by the lavishly decorated façade of House C. The size 


and elaborateness of the entrance suggest that its purpose 
was to impress persons who passed through it, providing 
less restricted access to the space beyond. The shape of 
the upper portion of the ogee-trefoil arch resembles the 
niches that are positioned to the left and the right of the 
entrance in the eastern corridor vault (Greene Robertson 
1985b: 7); currently the function of these niches remains 
in question. On the eastern side of the eastern corridor 
vault the niches are deeper, perhaps once functioning to 
hold censers or lamps to illuminate the corridor. Below 
the niches are eleven stucco medallions (GR 47) that are 
displayed on the eastern side of the medial wall of House 
A. Three large “hinge sockets” also flank both sides of 
the arch. The heavy-duty nature of these sockets indi- 
cates that they probably supported large, heavy, wooden 
doors (Greene Robertson 1985b: 25). 

Although no precise date for the construction of 
House A has yet been determined, it is likely that it 
postdates the construction of House J and predates the 
construction of House A-D. On Pier A (GR 42) of 
House A are the remains of a date reconstructed by 
Berlin (1965: 340-341) and concurred by Peter Math- 
ews (Mathews in Greene Robertson 1985b: 13); this date 
reads 9.11.15.11.11 1 Chuwen 19 Pop (20 March 668). 
If accurate, this date may be viewed as circumstantial evi- 
dence that the construction of House A may well have 
taken place during the reign of Kinich Janab’ Pakal I. As 
the reconstructed date is located, however, in the middle 
of the Pier A text, there is a chance that the date may 
have functioned retrospectively and that the building was 
erected some time after this date. Furthermore, the Pier 
A inscription may have continued at the southeast end of 
House A, on Pier 6, 7, or 8, which may have displayed a 
later date during the reign of K'inich Kan B’alam I. It was 
common practice for sculptors at Palenque to bracket the 
inner piers displaying figurative art with piers exhibiting 
larger proportions of text. This trend is apparent when 
viewing the facades of many of the structures at the site 
(e.g., the Temples of the Cross Group and the Temple 
of Inscriptions). For a fully balanced effect, one would 
expect Pier 6 rather than Pier 7 or 8 of House A to have 
displayed a text similar to Pier 1 (Pier A), as this would 
have provided an equivalent number of sculptured piers 
on both sides of the medial doorway of the building. 

Evidence in support of the view that Kinich Kan 
B’alam II may have constructed House A is found in 
a long hieroglyphic inscription that once ran the length 
of House A just below the lower eastern cornice of the 
building. This inscription ran horizontally along the top 
of the sculptured piers and across the wooden lintels that 
were once positioned above the doorways between the 
House A piers. Once totaling sixty-eight glyph blocks, 
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Figure 4.31. Early Plan of Palace Houses A and C and the East Court. 


among the few surviving glyphs is an eleven- or twelve- 
katun glyph holding position 3 of the inscription, in 
addition to a “house” glyph holding position 27 in the 
text. If the katun coefficient of the glyph holding posi- 
tion 3 is twelve, then it remains possible that the Initial 
Series (I.S.) date to which this number belonged may have 
once read 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb” 5 Kayab’ (A.D. 692), a 
date which falls well within K inich Kan B”alam IPs reign. 
In addition, ifan 819-day count station were included in 
the inscription, the house glyph would hold the approx- 
imate verb position of the I.S. date. Combined, the date 
and verb may refer to a house event that occurred nine 
years after K'inich Kan Balam IPs accession (Mathews in 
Greene Robertson 1985b: 5). If Kinich Kan B’alam II 
did oversee the construction of House A, the ogee-trefoil 
or “keyhole” niches present in the eastern gallery vault 
of House A may represent an architectural development 
introduced by K’inich Kan B’alam II after the death of his 
father K’inich Janab” Pakal I, as the feature is also present 
in the vault above the medial wall of the Temple of the 
Cross (see Holmes 1897: 200). In addition, according to 
Greene Robertson, the roof of House A once displayed 
individuals seated on thrones, a theme that was repeated 


on the roof of the Temple of the Sun (Greene Robertson 
1985b: 8). 


HOUSE A PIERS: GENERAL DESCRIPTION. Originally, 
eight piers comprised the lower portion of the eastern 
facade of House A, of which only five survive today. As 
indicated by the remaining stucco sculpture, the south- 
ernmost pier of the house was primarily textual, indicating 
that the sixth, seventh, or eighth pier on the same side 
of the structure was probably of a similar nature (Green 
Robertson 1985b: 14). Piers B, C, D, and E of House A 
are predominantly pictographic, displaying the remains of 
elaborate figural scenes (see Figures 4.32, 4.33, 4.34, and 
4.35). Compositionally, all four piers are similar: Each 
displays three individuals, one standing and two seated 
peripherally at the feet of the central figure. All three 
individuals in each of the pier scenes are portrayed in 
profile and in static pose. The seated figures are depicted 
facing one another whereas all the standing figures face 
the gap between the two central piers of House A (the 
central figures on Piers B and C face towards the viewer’s 
right, whereas the central figures represented on Piers D 
and E face towards the viewer’s left). Although there are 
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(GR 43). Maudslay (1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 8). 


House A Pier B 


Figure 4.32. House A, Pier B, Palenque Palace 
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Figure 4.33. House A, Pier C, Palenque Palace (GR 44). Maudslay (1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 8). 


House A Pier C 
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Figure 4.34. House A, Pier D, Palenque Palace (GR 45). Maudslay (1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 9). 
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Figure 4.35. House A, Pier E, Palenque Palace (GR 46). Maudslay (1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 9). 


House A Pier E 
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parallels in the way that the figures are represented on 
House A, it appears that each pier portrays a different pro- 
tagonist, suggesting that they may in fact be ancestral por- 
traits of different rulers undertaking the same activity. The 
general compositions of all four piers were standardised 
to portray a single static activity, in contrast to the House 
D piers that display various activities in the process of 
being enacted. Comparatively speaking, the costumes of 
the peripheral characters are relatively understated (com- 
prising fewer, less elaborate elements) when compared to 
those of the central protagonists. In addition, the stances 
of the central individuals are formal and authoritative, 
whilst the seated figures hold subordinate poses (see Sec- 
tion 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3: House 
D: Description and Sculpture, this chapter). 


HOUSE A, PIER A: DESCRIPTION (GR 42). Thirty-two 
glyphs once covered the surface of Pier A, of which only 
a small proportion survive today. Due to the incom- 
plete nature of this text, Pier A has been tentatively 
defined “Text, Historical?” (THist?). The size of the 
glyphs (approximately 25 cm in height by 30 cm in diam- 
eter) suggests that they were designed to be legible from 
a distance, probably from ground level just below House 
A. The remains of a sky-band and serpent scale border 
can be seen framing what is left of the inscription. Part 
of a date recovered from Pier A has been reconstructed, 
reading 9.11.15.11.11 1 Chuwen 19 Pop, which poten- 
tially places this pier, and by association the structure, 
within the reign of Kinich Janab’ Pakal I. Several layers 
of paint have been identified where the glyph blocks were 
once attached to the pier, suggesting that the text was 
subject to repair and/or modification over time (Greene 
Robertson 1985b: 12-13). 


HOUSE A, PIER B: DESCRIPTION (GR 43). The principal 
theme of House A, Pier B (Figure 4.32), positioned just 
to the left of the southernmost pier of the House (De, 
Pier A), has been defined as “Ancestor Portraiture with 
Attendants” (APWA). Pier B portrays three individuals 
framed by a sky-band; one is centrally positioned whereas 
the other two are seated cross-legged on either side. The 
central figure is depicted standing, in profile, and in an 
authoritative pose facing towards the viewer’s right, in 
the direction of the medial wall entrance of House A. 
The male individual is portrayed wearing a large feath- 
ered headdress that has two back-to-back Jestor Gods 
positioned at the top. Short feathers are visible emerging 
from the heads of the gods. The remains of a serpent 
wing are also visible at the top rear of the headdress, 
beneath which a long tail of hair can be seen hanging. 
Around the central figure’s waist is a jaguar or ocelot skin 


hip garment worn over a loincloth. The front panel of 
the loincloth can be seen hanging in front of the body; 
behind this panel is additional material represented by 
cross-hatching. The central protagonist also wears a mask 
on his back comprising a human face. Mat motifs as well as 
celts with embedded mirrors are attached just below the 
mask. The figure also wears sandals; on the figure’s calves 
are the remains of leg straps in a cross-band configura- 
tion. In his left hand, the individual holds an incense bag 
comprising an inverted human head and draping feath- 
ers. In his right hand, the protagonist holds a God K staff 
with an axe head. A smouldering cigar or mirror is visible 
emerging from the head of the god, which appears at the 
top of the staff; there is also a mirror in the forehead of 
the god. 

To the left and right of the central figure is a seated 
individual portrayed in profile. Both figures are minimally 
dressed wearing only loincloths and what are probably 
wide tubular beaded belts. The figure on the viewer’s 
right wears a beaded necklace, and his gaze is fixed on 
the midpoint of the central figure. The figure on the 
viewer’s left has foliage in his hair that projects upwards. 
Just above the seated individuals are the remains of what 
was probably an identifying name caption now obliterated 
(see Greene Robertson 1985b: 13-16). 


HOUSE A, PIER C: DESCRIPTION (GR 44). Like Pier B, 
the sculptural theme of House A, Pier C (Figure 4.33), 
is “Ancestor Portraiture with Attendants” (APWA). Posi- 
tioned just to the left of Pier B, Pier C is the most intact 
of the House A pier sculptures. Pier C portrays three indi- 
viduals framed by a sky-band; one is centrally positioned, 
and the remaining two are seated cross-legged to the left 
and right of the central figure. As on Pier B, the central 
figure is depicted standing in profile, in an authoritative 
pose facing the medial entrance of House A. This male 
individual is portrayed wearing a feathered mosaic helmet 
with two Jestor Gods positioned at the top. As on Pier B, 
short feathers are visible emerging from the heads of the 
gods. At the front of his headdress can be seen emerg- 
ing a bent sky-band, which terminates with the head of 
the Sun God. Bound with ribbon, a long ponytail can 
also be seen falling from the rear of the central figure’s 
head, above which is a serpent wing and a fish nibbling 
water lilies. Around the central figure’s waist is a jaguar 
or ocelot skin hipcloth worn over a loincloth. Attached 
to the front panel of the loincloth a zoomorphic god can 
be seen. The protagonist also wears a human mask on 
his back; below the mask is a mat motif that has celts 
attached. Wrapped around the central figure’s calves are 
leg straps in a cross-band configuration. In the left hand 
of the figure is a human head incense bag that has feathers 
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hanging from it. The figure’s right hand holds a God K 
staff with an axe head. A smoking cigar or mirror is also 
visable emerging from the forehead of the god. 

The two peripheral individuals on Pier C are portrayed 
in profile and are seated facing in towards the central fig- 
ure. The male on the viewer’s right is minimally dressed, 
wearing simply a loincloth, wristlets, and a wide tubu- 
lar beaded belt. As suggested by the upward tilt of his 
head, the individual’s gaze is fixed at the midpoint of 
the central figure; he is seen gripping the bottom of the 
God K staff held by the central figure. The figure on 
the viewer’s left of the scene is female, as signaled by 
her costume. Her identity is purported to be Lady Sak 
Kuk’, mother of Kinich Janab’ Pakal I (Greene Robert- 
son 1985b: 17). She wears a Quadripartite God head- 
dress, beaded wristlets, and a necklace supporting an 1%? 
pectoral. Her headdress comprises a Long-lipped God 
missing a lower jaw and with a sun (ka) sign visible in 
its forehead. At the top of the headdress, a cross-banded 
element projects forward with foliation at its end. Over 
her shoulders Lady Sak Ruk’ wears a tubular beaded 
shoulder piece with a feathered hem that matches her 
skirt. She also wears a belt similar to the one worn by the 
figure seated to the left. As on Pier B, Pier C also shows 
evidence of once displaying name captions (see Greene 
Robertson 1985b: 17-20). 


HOUSE A, PIER D: DESCRIPTION (GR 45). The sculptural 
theme of House A, Pier D (Figure 4.34), is “Ancestor 
Portraiture with Attendants” (APWA). Pier D is com- 
positionally similar to Piers B and C with some minor 
differences. The central figure on Pier D, like that on 
neighbouring Pier E, is facing the opposite direction 
to the central figures portrayed on Piers B and CDe, 
towards the viewer’s left). The central figure has been 
argued to be K'inich Kan B’alam II, the eldest son of 
Winich Janab’ Pakal I (Greene Robertson 1985b: 21). 
Much of the clothing worn by the central figure is now 
missing, with the exception of the individual’s enormous 
headdress, jaguar or ocelot skin hip garment, and san- 
dals. In addition to these elements, the central figure also 
wears a mask-back-ornament from which hangs a mat 
motif and mirrored celts. Objects held by the central fig- 
ure are a God K staff and an inverted human head incense 
bag with draping feathers. The mosaic helmet worn by 
the central figure is identical to the one worn by the cen- 
tral figure on Pier C with a minor difference — the head 
at the end of the crooked sky-band (at the front of the 
headdress) is of an aged Sun God with a kim sign in his 
forehead — not a youthful god as is sculptured on Pier C. 
Like Piers B and C, the God K staff held by the central 
figure on Pier D comprises a gaping zoomorphic head 


that has curled eyes. In addition, the zoomorphic head 
displays a long turned-up nose, a flint axe, smoking cigar, 
or mirror element emerging from its forehead. A small 
Ajaw God can also be seen crowning the God K at the 
top of the staff (Greene Robertson 1985b: 20-22). 

As noted by Greene Robertson (1985b: 22), little 
costume is discernible on the two-seated figures on Pier 
D. Early photographs taken by Maudslay (1889-1902a), 
however, reveal that the seated figure to the right of the 
central individual wore a tubular beaded skirt and a short 
matching cape similar to what is worn by the female on 
Pier C. 


HOUSE A, PIER E: DESCRIPTION (GR 46). House A, Pier 
E (Figure 4.35), has also been defined as “Ancestor Por- 
traiture with Attendants” (APWA). As on Pier D, the 
central figure on Pier E faces the viewer’s left towards the 
medial entrance to House A. The individual is portrayed 
wearing the same mosaic helmet headdress as worn by 
the central figures on Piers B, C, and D, which com- 
prises two back-to-back Jestor Gods, a serpent wing, a 
fish nibbling water lilies, and a large spray of feathers 
emerging from the back. The central figure also holds 
the same style of God K staff and feather incense bag as 
those brandished by the central characters on the other 
House A piers. Other similar costume elements include 
the jaguar or ocelot skin hip garment and sandals, as well 
as a loincloth and belt that has a masket attached at its 
front (although only the outline of the masket is visible 
today). Some of the other costume elements that are dis- 
cernible on the central figure of Pier E include a short, 
cross-hatched patterned cape and pectoral supported 
by a beaded necklace (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 
22-25). 

Due to extensive erosion, little costume is discernible 
on the figures seated to the left and right of the cen- 
tral individual. Some of the few costume elements still 
visible on the peripheral figures are their loincloths and 
remnants of their belts. The poses held by the periph- 
eral figures on Pier E are similar to those of subordi- 
nates depicted in other artwork at Palenque and other 
sites (e.g., Palenque Temple XIX bench, Piedras Negras 
Lintel 3, Piedras Negras Stela 12, and La Mar Stela 1), 
where subordinates are represented with one or both arms 
folded across their chests. 

When comparing Pier E with Piers B, C, and D, it is 
found that the general composition of all the piers is the 
same. The most noticeable differences are in the size of 
the central figure and the poses of the peripherally seated 
characters. When compared to the other piers of House 
A, the central figure of Pier D appears to be of noticeably 
shorter stature and of a more compact build. 
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Figure 4.36. House A Medallions 3 (GR 47). Maudslay (1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 6). 
House A Stucco 


HOUSE A MEDALLIONS: GENERAL DESCRIPTION (GR 
47). The sculptural theme of the House A Medallions (see 
Figure 4.36) is “Ancestor Portraiture Solo” (APSolo). 
Representing what were probably portraits of deceased 
kings, they appear in the eastern corridor of House A 
adhered to the medial wall of the building. Originally 
numbering thirteen, only eleven medallions partially sur- 
vive today; more specifically, these are Medallions 1, 2, 
3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, and 13. Evenly spaced in a 
horizontal row, seven medallions are positioned to the 
south of the central doorway, whereas the remaining six 
were placed north of the doorway. Iconographic elements 
common to each of the medallions were a central por- 
trait of a frontally oriented human individual sculptured 
within a cartouche from which four skeletal snaggle-tooth 
serpents’ heads emerge at 45°, 135°, 225°, and 315°. 
Three cross-hatched triangular elements are present on 
the inner edge of each cartouche pointing in towards the 
central portraits at 0°, 90°, and 270°. Greene Robert- 
son (1985b: 26) argues that, combined, these triangular 
elements form the edges of kin signs which framed the 
central portraits. Facing east in the direction of the rising 
sun, their proximity behind the eastern piers of House 
A suggest that they would not have been easily seen if 
one were attempting to view them from the plaza below. 
Because each measures approximately 75 cm in diameter, 
one would have had to be directly in front of them (in 
the eastern gallery of House A) to identify any detail of 
the individuals once represented. 

The few sculptured elements that distinguish each of 
the House A Medallions from one another are those 
located between the snaggle-tooth serpents projecting 
from the outer edge of the cartouches. More specifi- 
cally, on Medallion 3 (Figure 4.36), just below the ser- 
pent positioned on the viewer’s left, is a serpent-bird 
perched on a Venus sign similar in appearance to the 
creatures appearing on the Venus signs on the rear wall 


of Room 5 House B (see Section 4.3.3, The Buildings 
of the Palace Phase 3, House B: Further Description and 
Sculptural Additions, this chapter). On Medallion 5, ele- 
ments resembling bundles are present around the periph- 
ery of the cartouche located between the serpents. On the 
surfaces of the bundles are water signs (small bars con- 
figured in tapered stacks) symbolic of the Underworld. 
The bundle positioned at the base of the cartouche also 
has a kimi (“death”) sign sculptured next to it (Greene 
Robertson 1985b: 28). Located between the two surviv- 
ing snaggle-tooth serpents on Medallion 6 is a “turkey 
glyph,” which also has a kimi sign sculptured immedi- 
ately to its left. Medallion 7 has the remains of a cross- 
hatched and oval-shaped glyph present between the sur- 
viving serpent heads. On Medallion 8 there are three 
glyphs sculptured at the top of the cartouche. Whereas 
the two peripheral glyphs are illegible, the central glyph 
reads imix; water signs symbolising the Underworld also 
appear on top of two of these glyphs (Greene Robertson 
1985b: 29). Between the serpent heads on Medallion 10 
are yax signs from which foliation can be seen emerg- 
ing (Greene Robertson 1985b: 29). Medallion 11 has 
two inward spiraling scrolls between the remains of the 
snaggle-tooth serpents, and Medallion 12 has stacked, 
U-shaped elements — one of which has a Venus sign 
attached — projecting from the left and right of the car- 
touche. At the top and to the right of the cartouche on 
Medallion 13 are k’in signs framed in inverted U-shaped 
borders with ajaw bones projecting out from the sides 
(see Greene Robertson 1985b: 26-31). 


HOUSE A WEST FOUNDATION ALFARDAS: DESCRIPTION 
(GR 58). As outlined in the Palace Phase 2 discussion, it 
is likely that House A was originally designed to mirror 
House C and that the addition of the alfardas (GR 58), 
immediately to the left and right of the House A stairs, 
was undertaken to reinforce the symmetry expressed by 
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Table 4.15. House A, west foundation alfardas dates 


more of the ajaw pectoral. In addition 


Winich Janab’ Pakal I Left: 9.11.9.10.12 6 Eb’ 
Right: 9.11.9.10.13 "Bien 


10 Woh 
11 Woh 


Note: After Martin (2003: 111). 


the two structures (see Section 4.3.2, The Buildings of 
the Palace Phase 2, House A: Description and Sculpture, 
this chapter). Furthermore, I have proposed that it was 
only after the closing of the East Court with House A- 
D that the seven remaining captive panels (GR 58) were 
added to the western foundation wall of House A. 

The sculptural theme of the two House A west 
foundation alfardas is “Captive Display” (CapDis). The 
images on the monuments portray two kneeling captive 
figures plainly dressed, each wearing a cloth headband 
or turban, ajaw bone wristlets, a beaded necklace with 
mask pectorals, in addition to a loincloth portraying an 
inscription. The texts present on loin aprons display two 
dates that can be placed in the Long Count. The Long 
Count date present on the left figure’s loin apron should 
read 9.11.9.10.12 6 Eb’ 10 Woh, whereas the date on 
the right figure should read 9.11.9.10.13 7 B’en 11 Woh 
(see Table 4.15). These dates fall a day apart in the year 
A.D. 662, placing the carving of these monuments within 
the reign of K'inich Janab’ Pakal I. Due to their proximity 
against the western foundation of House A, the comple- 
tion of House A’s platform can be loosely correlated with 
the alfarda dates. At position A3 on both texts an event is 
recorded that reads nahbwaj, which refers to the dressing 
or display of captives. Following this event, recorded in 
both inscriptions, is the title yasi/ meaning “conquered 
one” (Martin 2003: 111). 

House A's north foundation a/farda portrays a kneel- 
ing captive in a frontal orientation with his arms crossed 
in front of his body. The head of the individual is depicted 
in profile facing towards the viewer’s right. The captive 
wears ajaw bone wristlets, a beaded necklace supporting 
an ajaw pectoral framed with small round beads, as well 
as pendulous earflares that display floral elements at the 
front of the ear. Around the head of the figure is a head- 
band from which a piece of cloth hangs, covering the 
right shoulder of the individual. His hair has a typically 
male cut, short at the back and longer on top with an area 
shaved in between. 

The costume, posture, and orientation of House A’s 
southern alfarda are virtually identical to the northern 
alfarda. Some of the relatively minor differences between 
the figures (other than the more obvious reversal of the 
head orientation and the arm positions) are the slightly 
lower right forearm of the right alfarda, which exposes 


(as previously mentioned), the content 
of the inscription on the right loin- 
cloth also varies. The fact that both the 
alfardas resemble each other so closely 
indicates that they were designed to be 
together and interpreted as a single sculptural composi- 
tion. Combined, the House A alfardas compositionally 
mirror each other like those flanking the H.S. of House 
C on the opposite side of the East Court. 


25 March 662 
26 March 662 


4.3.3. The buildings of the Palace Phase 3 


Phase 3 of the Palenque Palace has been attributed to 
Finich Ran Joy Chitam II (A.D. 702-721); among this 
ruler’s contributions were the final extension to the Palace 
platform (see Figure 4.1) as well as the addition of Houses 
D and A-D. Kinich Kan Joy Chitam II was also respon- 
sible for erecting the monumental stairs located on the 
north and west sides of the Palace, as these massive stair- 
ways provide access to Houses D and A-D. In addition 
to the burial of the Northern Galleries (also referred to 
as the early subterranean structures), Kinich Kan Joy 
Cham II’s modifications to the Palace complex resulted 
in the closing off of the East Court and West Court of 
the Palace. With the closing of the Palace’s East Court 
with House A-D, a number of curtain walls were added 
to House B to prevent through access to the Southeast 
Court (Schele 1986: 119, see also Greene Robertson 
1985b: 50). 

Houses D and A-D were constructed together as a 
single architectural unit as indicated by the absence of 
construction joins identifying where Houses D and A-D 
may have intersected. Furthermore, there is no position 
where an earlier northern wall to House D could have log- 
ically been positioned. With the construction of Houses 
D and A-D, a western entrance to the Palace was created 
between the southern end of House D and the north- 
ern end of House K (Andrews 1974). As noted earlier in 
this chapter, House K was the product of two construc- 
tion phases described as the southern portion of House 
K and its northern extension. The purpose of House 
K’s northern extension was to join the building to 
House D. It is probable that the northern extension to 
House K was added some time after the construction of 
House D, which resulted in the formation of a gap 
between the two buildings at the top of the western mon- 
umental stair (Figure 4.37). Fronted by two narrow piers, 
the six-metre span of this gap (combined with its position 
adjacent to the Great Plaza and House E’s throne room) 
suggests that it was once both an elaborate and formal 
entrance to the Palace Group. 
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Figure 4.37. Map of the Palenque Palace Phase 


House A-D: Description and sculpture 
House A-D was constructed during the reign of Kinich 
Kan Joy Chitam II (Figure 4.38); this is indicated by the 
presence of the Palace Tablet (GR 57) adhered to the 
northern surface of House A-D’s medial wall detailing 
his accession. In addition to the Palace Tablet, a glyph 
naming Winich Kan Joy Cham II was discovered on 
the remains of Pier J (see GR 56) of the same structure. 
Because of the foundation giving way, little of House 
A-D survives today (Mauldslay 1889-1902a, IV: 19). 
Remaining architecture indicates that the building once 
comprised two long galleries separated by a continuous 
central wall (see Table 4.16 for gallery dimensions). At 
some later stage, the northern wall of House A was 


HOUSE A 


EAST COURT 


3, modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1). 


demolished so that the galleries of Houses A and A- 
D could be combined. Thirteen piers once defined the 
northern periphery of House A (if one counts the north- 
eastern and northwestern corners of the house), and ten 
piers defined the southern boundary. Unfortunately, few 
complete piers survive on the northern side of House A- 
D. According to the pattern of pier sculpture on other 
structures at Palenque, it is probable that the external 
surfaces Of Piers 1 and 13 would have been textual, 
whereas the contents of Piers 2 through 12 were predom- 
inately iconographic (Greene Robertson 1985b: 51). The 
massive northern Palace stairway, which is approximately 
twenty-five metres wide, provided an impressive approach 
to the building. Access to the northern corridor of House 
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House A-D and Northern Palace Stair Plan, Palenque Palace. 
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Table 4.16. House A-D, interior gallery dimensions 


Gallery Length Width Area 
North 56.70 m 2.30 m 130.41 m? 
South 49.80 m 2.30 m 114.54 m? 


Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 


A-D was achieved by passing through one of the twelve 
entrances between its piers. Admittance to the southern 
corridor of House A-D was given via two narrow door- 
ways, one situated at the eastern end of the medial wall 
and one at its western end. The southern gallery of House 
A-D was designed to be long and unobstructed, provid- 
ing easy access to the western corridor of House A and to 
the eastern corridor of House D. Later partitioning saw 
the southern corridor of House A-D divided into four 
rooms, two adjacent to the East Court and two contigu- 
ous with the West Court (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 
50-51). 


HOUSE A-D, PIER G: DESCRIPTION (GR 55). The sculp- 
tural theme of House A-D, Pier G, is tentatively defined 
as “Royal Portraiture Solo?” (RPSolo?). Little sculpture 
remains on what is left of Pier G; therefore, it is impossi- 
ble to determine who was depicted on this pier, whether 
it was K'inich Ran Joy Chitam II himself or perhaps one 
of his predecessors. All that survives of the image once 
present on Pier G is the profile view of a large feathered 
headdress of the type generally worn by Palenque kings 
(e.g., the western piers of House C, see Section 4.3.2, 
The Buildings of the Palace Phase 2, House C: Descrip- 
tion and Sculpture, this chapter, Figures 4.20, 4.21, and 
4.22). The orientation of the headdress indicates that 
the head of the wearer was turned towards the viewer’s 
left. It remains unclear what the body orientation of the 
figure wearing the headdress would have been, whether 
the individual held a profile or frontal stance. One of the 
more obvious elements that comprise the headdress is an 
array of large feathers emerging from a band of shorter 
cropped feathers. Three jaguar ears are attached to the 
outer edge of the cropped feathers, and a serpent wing 
is attached at their base. At the top of the headdress is a 
jaguar tail, as is indicated by the spots and a cross-hatched 
section at its end. At the base of the jaguar tail is a fore- 
lock of hair pulled through a bead that is just above a 
k’in sign that is embedded in the forehead of the god. It 
is probable that the kin sign marks this deity as the Sun 
God. The god wears a cap consisting of a jade symbol and 
a bead that has a mirror embedded. Four tubular beads 
can also be seen emerging from this element, which have 
ajaw beads attached at their ends. “A modification of the 


Quadripartite Badge” (Greene Robertson 1985b: 52) is 
present just above the serpent wing. The badge com- 
prises cross-bands within a border, a flattened U with 
ajaw bones attached to its sides, as well as plant foliation 
that emerges from its top (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 
51-52). 


HOUSE A-D, PIER J: DESCRIPTION (GR 56). As with Pier 
G, the sculptural theme of House A-D’s Pier J has been 
tentatively defined as “Royal Portrait Solo?” (RPSolo?). 
Other than some modeled stucco believed to be associ- 
ated with the upper portion of the pier, nothing else sur- 
vives of this fragmented monument. The remaining Pier J 
sculpture portrays a representation of an inverted snaggle- 
tooth serpent that has a blade emerging from its gullet, as 
well as the remnants of a zoomorphic headdress. The ser- 
pent is stylistically consistent with those appearing on the 
House A Medallions (see Section 4.3.2, Buildings of the 
Palace Phase 2, House A: Description and Sculpture, this 
chapter). The creatures represented in both houses have a 
similar supraorbital plate and nose curl, a long upper jaw, 
a forward-positioned snaggle-tooth, as well as a tau tooth 
and incisors. The blade emerging from the snaggle-tooth 
monster probably represents the top section of a lance or 
spear. 

The creature on the viewer’s right of the Pier J frag- 
ment represents what is probably the upper forward por- 
tion of a headdress. Seen here in profile, it comprises 
the snout of a peccary terminating with the nose of a 
leaf-nosed bat. The creature has a prominent brow and 
heavy cheekbones; it wears oval-shaped earflares that have 
cropped ribbons hanging at their base. On top of the 
creature’s head are the remains of a cap of some kind, 
most of which is now missing, with the exception of the 
lower portion. Small scrolls are visible running along the 
wavelike brim of the creature’s hat. 

Two glyphs survive from House A-D’s Pier J — the 
glyph on the viewer’s right names K’inich K an Joy Chi- 
tam II, who acceded to the throne after his brother, 
Kinich Kan B’alam II in A.D. 702. The presence of 
Kinich Kan Joy Chitam IPs name on Pier J may be 
viewed as circumstantial evidence that he was the ruler 
who oversaw the construction of House A-D. The glyph 
block to the right of K'inich Ran Joy Chitam IPs name 
glyph displays two male heads set back-to-back; this glyph 
has yet to be transcribed (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 
52-54). 


HOUSE A-D PALACE TABLET: DESCRIPTION (GR 57). The 
principal themes of the Palace Tablet have been defined 
as “Royal Audience Accession” (RAudAcc) and “Text, 
Dynastic Historical” (TDynHist). Once positioned above 
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! l Palace Tablet ! 
Figure 4.39. Palace Tablet Detail (GR 57). Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 124), © David Schele, courtesy 


of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


a throne, the Palace Tablet is located on the northern 
side of the medial wall of House A-D (Greene Robertson 
1985a: 54). The Palace Tablet comprises a large body of 
text with an accompanying scene depicting the accession 
ceremony of Kinich Kan Joy Cham II (Figure 4.39). 
Totaling 268 glyphs, the text also records historical events 
leading up to the accession of Winich Kan Joy Chi- 
tam II. The latest dates recorded on the monument are 
9.14.8.14.15, 9 Men 3 Yax (A.D. 720) and 9.14.8.15.18 
6 Etz’nab’ 6 Sak (A.D. 720), dates which both fall towards 
the end of Kinich Kan Joy Cham IPs reign (see Table 
4.2, Palenque Rulers’ Birth, Accession, and Death Dates). 
On the viewer’s left of the composition, inich Janab’ 
Pakal I is portrayed seated cross-legged and in profile 
on a water lily-jaguar (God III) throne fabricated from 
stacked mats. In his raised hands he holds a drum-major 
headdress, which he presents to inich Kan Joy Chi- 
tam II, the younger brother of K'inich Kan B’alam II. A 
Jestor God is attached to the front of the headdress as 
well as a spray feather that can be seen emerging from the 
top. Here K'inich Janab’ Pakal I wears a simple hipcloth 
wound up around his waist, pendulous ear ornaments, 
and bracelets made from tubular beads and ajaw bones. 
Around his neck, K'inich Janab’ Pakal I wears a beaded 
necklace supporting an ajaw pectoral. A single strand of 
beads can be seen hanging at the back of the necklace. 
Kinich Janab’ Pakal Ps headdress consists of a water lily 
pad and a fish nibbling a flower. Just below the water lily 
pad is a bead with a forelock of hair pulled through it; to 
the rear of the headdress, jade and plant elements are also 
visible. 

K'inich Kan Joy Chitam II is depicted in a frontal ori- 
entation at the centre of the composition, flanked by his 
parents. He is seated with his arms crossed on a throne of 


stacked mats, and he is leaning against a large cushion. On 
the left and right of the throne is a xoc fish representative 
of God I (GI) of the Palenque Triad. Although he is sim- 
ply dressed, the embellishment in his costume exceeds 
that in his father’s (Kinich Janab’ Pakal Ps), compris- 
ing anklets and double-length wristlets with ajaw bones 
attached and pendulous ear ornaments. The pectoral that 
Kinich Kan Joy Chitam II wears is large and displays 
the head of a snarling jaguar at its centre. Framing the 
jaguar head are tubular beads with ajaw bones at their 
ends. Behind Winich Kan Joy Cham IPs folded arms, a 
plain hipcloth is visible, similar to the one worn by K'inich 
Janab’ Pakal I. The headband worn by K'inich Kan Joy 
Chitam II comprises cylinder elements from which a jaw- 
less serpent emerges at both ends. 

On the viewer’s right of the tablet, K'inich Kan Joy 
Cham IPs mother, Lady Tz’akb’u Ajaw, is portrayed 
seated in a pose identical to that of her husband, Winich 
Janab’ Pakal I. Instead of offering a headdress to K'inich 
K’an Joy Chitam II, however, she holds forth a bowl 
containing what appears to be a shield with a flayed 
human face and a flint god, which rests on a piece of 
cloth. Like Kinich Janab’ Pakal I, Lady Tz’akb’u Ajaw is 
portrayed seated cross-legged and in profile on a throne 
of stacked mats. Attached to the left of the throne is 
the head of a serpent, signaling that Lady Tz’akb’u Ajaw 
is affiliated with God II of the Palenque Triad. In this 
scene, Lady Tz’akb’u Ajaw is portrayed wearing a shoul- 
der piece, matching skirt made from long tubular beads, 
and smaller round beads configured in a netting pattern. 
Along the lower edge of the shoulder piece is a fringe 
of short feathers. Lady Tz’akb’u Ajaw also wears a neck- 
lace and bracelets similar to those worn by K'inich Janab’ 
Pakal I, but with no ajaw pectoral attached to the front 
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central mask, a God K is portrayed 
emerging from the gaping mouth of 
the serpent. Adorning each portrait of 
K'inich Kan Joy Chitam II is a zoomor- 
phic headdress that has feathers emerg- 
ing from its sides; below these feathers 
hang massive ear ornaments. 

As indicated by the discovery of a 
large tablet-like fragment set against the 
balustrade at the base of the northern 
Palace stairway, there were once two 
massive alfardas (GR 85) flanking the 
northern Palace staircase, each portray- 
ing standing portraits of a human fig- 


Figure 4.40. Northern Monumental Staircase Masks, Palenque Palace (GR 82, 83, and 
84). Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 125), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation 


for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


of the necklace. Around her waist is a wide belt fashioned 
from long, tubular beads and round beads attached to 
its lower edge. Beneath the belt some material can also 
be seen, wound around her torso. Although she does 
not wear a headdress as such, there are still a number of 
elements that have been incorporated to embellish her 
hairstyle; among these are ribbons used to tie the hair 
up as well as water lily foliation. Ribbons are also visible 
binding Lady Tz’akb’u Ajaw’s hair at the rear so that a 
large ponytail falls neatly down her back. She also wears 
her name glyph in her hair (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 
54-60). 


THE PALACE NORTH STAIR MASKS (GR 82, 83, 84) 
AND ALFARDAS (GR 85): DESCRIPTION. The sculptural 
themes of the northern stairway masks (Figure 4.40) 
are “Royal Portraiture Solo” (RPSolo) and “Cosmolog- 
ical Celestial Underworld” (CosCU). Once flanking the 
northern monumental staircase of the Palace were multi- 
ple portraits of Kinich K an Joy Chitam II (Schele 1998: 
482) (see the Palace reconstruction by Greene Robert- 
son 1985b: fig. 356). Once numbering four on each 
side, each portrait was the same, portraying a central 
portrait of Kinich Kan Joy Chitam II beneath a rep- 
resentation of the Cosmic Monster. The left head of this 
creature displays quadripartite symbolism that comprises 
a spondylus seashell, cross-bands, a stingray spine, and a 
bowl, and a sky-band represents the body of the creature. 
Combining celestial and Underworld symbolism, the for- 
ward head of a Cosmic Monster represents the heav- 
ens, “the front head being identified with Venus pulling 
behind it the fleshless head of the sun in the Underworld” 
(Miller and Taube 1993: 45). To the left and right of the 


ure. As Kinich Kan Joy Chitam II is 
purported to be responsible for the con- 
struction of the northern Palace monu- 
mental stairs, it is probable that these 
full-figured high-relief portraits once 
portrayed representations of K’inich K an Joy Cham II 
in full royal regalia (Greene Robertson 1985b: figures 
354 and 356). 


House D: Description and sculpture 
Built together with House A-D, House D was commis- 
sioned by Winich Kan Joy Cham II. House D com- 
prises a portion of the northwest quadrant of the Palace 
complex. The building runs in a north-south direction, 
defining the western boundary of the West Court (Fig- 
ure 4.41). The plan of this building indicates that this 
structure was probably built at the same time as House 
A-D, only to be later connected at its southern end to 
House K. Both Mauldslay (1889-1902a, Vol. IV: 13) 
and Greene Robertson (1985b) have argued that, like 
House A, House D once stood independently of all 
other Palace structures. As Andrews (1974) points out, 
however, “there is simply no logical place where an earlier 
north end wall of House D could have been positioned 
and certainly none which could not have left some trace of 
its presence” (Andrews 1974). Access between the eastern 
and western galleries of House D is provided by a single 
entrance at the southern end of the medial wall of the 
building (see Table 4.17 for gallery dimensions). Admit- 
tance to the eastern gallery of House D was achieved by 
ascending a broad stairway rising from the level of the 
plaza directly adjacent to the Temple of Inscriptions. 
Sometime late in the history of the Palenque Palace, 
the eastern side of House D was divided into four rooms 
with the addition of curtain walls (Greene Robertson 
1985b: 32). On the western wall of one of the rooms are 
the remains of a painted mural (GR 54), although too 
little of the mural survives to distinguish any significant 
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Figure 4.41. House D Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George F. and Geraldine 
D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the University 


of Texas at Austin. 


detail. There are eight Zk’ openings present in the House 
D walls, four of which were at some time sealed up, and 
two that never completely penetrated the walls of the 
building (Greene Robertson 1985b: 33). 

Sculpture survives on six of House D’s western piers, 
described as Piers B, C, D, E, F, and G. With the excep- 
tion of Pier G, two figures are represented on each of 
the House D piers, in contrast to the three individuals 
portrayed on the external piers of House A. Compara- 
tively speaking, there is fluidness to the postures of the 
figures represented in each of the House D piers which is 
substantially different from the more static style of figu- 
ral art appearing on the exterior of House A. According 
to Greene Robertson, the most prominent theme repre- 
sented in the House D pier sculpture is sacrifice: “Pier 
B and C concerns persons about to be sacrificed. Pier F 
is concerned with the actual beheading. Pier D depicts 
a sacrifice about to be performed involving two people 
and a serpent” (Greene Robertson 1985b: 33). It remains 
possible that the House D piers were designed to be inter- 
preted collectively, with each composition representing a 
different stage in a ritual sequence. At present, it cannot 
be confirmed whether the protagonist on each pier is a 
representation of K’inich Kan Joy Cham II or one or 


Table 4.17. House D, approximate interior gallery dimensions 
before partitioning 


Gallery Length Width Area 
West 32.0 m 2.2m 70.4 m? 
East 29.0 m 2.2m 63.8 m? 


Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 


more other rulers. Given, however, that K'inich Kan Joy 
Chitam II is the most likely ruler to have presided over 
the construction of House D (sometime late in his reign), 
it is argued here that the principal figure represented on 
each of the House D piers is in fact K’inich Kan Joy 
Cham II. 


HOUSE D, PIER B: DESCRIPTION (GR 48). The sculptural 
theme of House D, Pier B (Figure 4.42), has been defined 
as “Human Sacrifice” (HumSac); the scene portrays two 
male individuals, one seated and the other standing. In 
the scene, the seated figure (viewer’s left) is about to be 
struck with an axe; he is portrayed in profile with his 
upper shoulders and torso turned in a frontal orienta- 
tion. The left arm of the seated figure is raised (perhaps 
defensively), and his right arm hangs by his side. Remain- 
ing sculpture suggests that the individual was minimally 
dressed, wearing simply a hipcloth, a beaded necklace, 
and a pendant of some kind. The right figure stands in 
profile holding an eccentric flint axe in his raised right 
hand. The protagonist’s forward-tilted posture suggests 
that he is threatening to strike the seated individual. In 
his right hand, the standing figure holds a narrow length 
of cloth. In addition to wearing wristlets, the standing 
individual wears sandals made from jaguar skin, as well 
as a beaded shoulder piece and a pectoral adorning his 
chest. The front panel of a loincloth is visible hanging to 
the front of the individual’s body as well as a jaguar tail 
that hangs at the rear of the individual. The hair of the 
protagonist is pulled back into a ponytail and is bound 
at a number of points along its length. Just below his 
ponytail is a shaved area, below which is a band of shorter 
hair. In addition to the above elements, the figure also 
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Figure 4.42. House D, Pier B, Palenque Palace (GR 48). Maudslay (1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 32). 


wears a headband that supports a spray of feathers that 
emerges at the rear of his head. Rising vertically from 
this arrangement is an element resembling a Long-lipped 
God that is surrounded by shorter feathers. 

On the lower register, on the viewer’s left of the com- 
position, the head of an 1%? God is portrayed. The god 
has a skeletal lower jaw and a tau symbol attached to 
its headdress symbolising the watery Underworld. The 
god also wears a round ear ornament that supports an 


inverted ajaw element as well as an Ik’ symbol, which is 
attached to the brow of the god. The protagonist of the 
scene stands on a platform comprising three overlapping 
rectangular cartouches containing tau symbols and plant 
foliation. Surviving text on Pier B provides remnants of a 
Long Count date reading 9 Baktuns and 4 Katuns; this 
date is followed by a verb currently unidentified, and the 
remaining glyph block represents what was probably a 
title (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 34-36). 
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Figure 4.43. House D, Pier C, Palenque Palace (GR 49). Maudslay (1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 32). 


HOUSE D, PIER C: DESCRIPTION (GR 49). The sculptural 
theme of Pier D (Figure 4.43) has been defined as “Sac- 
rificial Dance” (SacDan), as implied by the themes of 
the accompanying piers in addition to the raised right 
heel and the forward posture of the standing individual 
(Grube 1992: 201). The protagonist is portrayed in pro- 
file on the viewer’s left of the composition, whereas the 
second individual (depicted on the viewer’s right) kneels 
in a submissive pose. The kneeling figure is also depicted 


in profile; his gaze is turned up and fixed on the face of 
the individual standing before him. The relative status of 
the two individuals portrayed is implied by their submis- 
sive versus authoritative poses, as well as differences in 
the degree of costuming worn by each individual. For 
example, the subordinate figure portrays no emblems 
of authority. Besides a belt and loincloth, the individ- 
ual wears no other costume elements. In contrast, the 
dancing figure is elaborately adorned wearing a feathered 
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Figure 4.44. House D, Pier D, Palenque Palace (GR 50). Maudslay (1889—1902a: Volume IV, plate 33). 


headdress comprising a Long-lipped God with a second 
god that appears at the top of the headdress. The figure 
also wears a beaded necklace, a cross-banded belt, ajaw 
bone wristlets, and a beaded hip garment with a feath- 
ered hem. The dancing figure also cradles a Quadripartite 
God in his left arm which comprises a k’in sign, a stingray 


spine, a cross-band, and a spondylus seashell (see Greene 
Robertson 1985b: 39-43). 


HOUSE D, PIER D: DESCRIPTION (GR 50). The sculptural 
theme of House D, Pier D (Figure 4.44), is “Sacrifi- 
cial Dance” (SacDan). As noted by Grube (1992: 201), 
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tilted posture and an upturned heel indicate the activity of 
dance in Maya iconography. The protagonist in the scene 
holds the serpent in his left hand whilst holding an eccen- 
tric flint axe in his right hand. He wears a short, beaded 
skirt with a feathered hem over a hipcloth made from 
tubular beads stitched together in a netting design. The 
front panel of the loincloth can be seen hanging at the 
front of the figure; attached to the top of the loincloth is 
a mat motif (Greene Robertson 1985b: 41). Around the 
protagonist’s midriff, the top of the undergarment can 
be seen behind the beaded shoulder sash that supports 
a low-slung serpent bar pectoral. At both ends of the 
bar pectoral emerge the heads of Long-lipped Gods. The 
individual also wears jaguar skin sandals, wristlets, and 
feathered leg bands with bones attached. His hair is step 
cut at the front and bound up and forward with ribbons 
that are tied in bows. A lock of hair can also be seen pulled 
through a bead at the front of the individual’s head. In 
addition, a spray of long feathers can also be seen protrud- 
ing from the back of the figure’s head, together with a leaf 
and flower element believed to represent a “personified 
tree” god (Schele in Greene Robertson 1985b: 41). 

The stance of the female figure on the viewer’s right 
of the scene suggests a more static activity; she is seen here 
grasping the serpent in both hands, controlling its move- 
ment. This actor’s sex is signaled by gender-specific cos- 
tume elements, by her long, tubular beaded skirt and the 
xoc fish emblem that is attached at the front of the skirt. In 
addition to these elements, she wears a matching beaded 
cape with a feathered hem and a quadripartite badge on 
her back comprising a stingray spine, a spondylus shell, 
and a kimi death sign as a substitute for cross-bands. The 
remains of her headdress display a beaded serpent at its 
top as well as an array of feathers emerging from the back. 
Hanging from her neck is a beaded necklace supporting 
an ajaw masket pectoral. The border around the compo- 
sition consists of yax symbols and jade signs believed to be 
representative of the Underworld. The platform on which 
both characters are standing comprises two deeply incised 
stucco layers with rows of dots separated by a zigzagging 
feature; between the parallel layers is a feature that has a 
kin sign at its centre. A text was once sculptured between 
the two figures represented on Pier D; the text today has 
all but completely eroded away (see Greene Robertson 
1985b: 39-43). 


HOUSE D, PIER E: DESCRIPTION (GR 51). Although lit- 
tle of the sculpture survives on Pier E of House D, it is 
likely that the theme of the sculpture once represented 
was consistent with the other House D Piers. There- 
fore, the sculptural theme of Pier E has been tentatively 
defined “Sacrifice?” (Sac?). The position of the headdress, 
combined with the orientation of the hand sculptured at 


the centre of the composition, indicates that the scene 
would have, at one time, portrayed two individuals. The 
headdress displayed on the upper left of the composition 
comprises the head of a Long-lipped God with a serpent 
wing attached at its rear. A circular cross-hatched element 
is also visible above the god’s head, in addition to a T- 
shaped element protruding from the top. All that remains 
of the border that once framed the composition is a row 
of k’an and jade signs at the bottom of the pier, probably 
signifying blood (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 43-44). 


HOUSE D, PIER F: DESCRIPTION (GR 52). The principal 
theme portrayed on House D, Pier F (Figure 4.45), is 
“Human Sacrifice” (HumSac). The scene portrays the 
instant just before the decapitation of a captive. In this 
scene, the protagonist (viewer’s right) is portrayed elab- 
orately dressed and in profile, whereas the seated victim 
(viewer’s left) wears only a simple hipcloth over an under- 
garment. The standing figure holds an axe in his raised 
right hand while grasping the hair of the seated individ- 
ual, pulling him forward with the intention of exposing 
the back of his neck. The forward lean of the right figure 
is indicated by the low slung bar pectoral, which hangs 
away from the protagonist’s body. The costume worn by 
the standing figure includes a twin Jestor God diadem, 
an ajaw bone necklace supporting a bar pectoral, a wide 
tubular beaded belt, a beaded hipcloth in a net config- 
uration, and jaguar skin sandals. Attached to the front 
of the belt is a jaguar head that represents the Under- 
world Jaguar Sun. Diagnostic elements that identify this 
god include a skeletal lower jaw, a tau tooth, and the 
three dots beneath the eye (Greene Robertson 1985b: 
44). Below the jaguar head is a mat motif; below this fea- 
ture hangs a celt with an embedded mirror. Attached to 
the base of the celt is a jade god, as signaled by the jade 
glyph, the supraorbital plate, and the presence of another 
jade sign just below the creature. Below this god hangs 
a bell-shaped feature similar to what is depicted hang- 
ing at the rear of the individual. Tubular beads and ajaw 
bones are visible protruding from the bell-shaped ele- 
ment. The standing figure’s headdress comprises a large 
spray of feathers, ribbons, and some plant foliation that 
can be seen protruding from the rear of the figure’s head. 

The figure sculptured on the viewer’s left of the 
composition is seated on what is purported to be an 1%? 
god throne. The identity of the god is signaled by the 
Ik’ element present in the ear ornament of the creature 
just above the inverted ajaw (Greene Robertson 1985b: 
46). The creature’s head is portrayed in profile with its 
tongue hanging out; a square element is also present 
in the god’s eye. According to Greene Robertson, the 
presence of the water lily god on Pier F, House D, 
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Figure 4.45. House D, Pier F, Palenque Palace (GR 52). Maudslay (1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 33). 


“definitely places the scene in the Underworld” (Greene 
Robertson 1985b: 46). 

At the lowest register of Pier E, plant foliation (prob- 
ably water lilies) emerges from the head of the god. In 
addition, seashells (two on each side) are depicted just 
behind the foliation flanking both sides of the water lily 
god. On the lower left of the pier, God of Number Six 
(as signaled by the axe eye) can be seen emerging from 
a flower. Framing the entire scene were alternating ajaw 
bones and jade signs. Water or blood symbolism is the 


likely message offered by the imagery of the border (see 
Greene Robertson 1985b: 44-47). 


HOUSE D, PIER G: DESCRIPTION (GR 53). No theme 
could be determined for House D, Pier G; the monu- 
ment was primarily textual, comprising eighteen glyph 
blocks arranged in two equal columns of nine glyphs. 
Only three of the glyph blocks survive today, at posi- 
tions Al, A3, and A4 (Greene Robertson 1985b: 47). 
The glyph at position A4 records the name “Siyaj Kak’, 
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leader of the Mexican entrada” (Martin and Grube 2000: 
156). Some scholars have interpreted the reference to this 
individual on a seventh-century monument at Palenque 
as evidence of an earlier foray of Teotihuacan into the 
Maya lowlands (Martin and Grube 2000). 


HOUSE D EAST FOUNDATION CASITA WALL: DESCRIP- 
TION (GR 63, 64, 65, 66, AND 69). With the closing of the 
north and northeast end of the Palace with Houses D 
and A-D, both the northern and eastern boundaries of 
the West Court were established. Following this extensive 
architectural contribution by K’inich K an Joy Chitam II, 
additional sculpture was assigned to the east foundation 
wall of House D, which is now referred to as the Casita 
Wall. Parts of this decorated wall (GR 66 and 69) were 
later covered with the construction of the Palace Tower 
and Toilets (Greene Robertson 1985b: 74, see also Sec- 
tion 4.3.4, Buildings of the Palace Phase 4, this chap- 
ter). The principal sculptural themes of the Casita Wall 
have been defined as “God Portraiture with Attendants” 
(GPWA) and “Cosmological Celestial” (CosC). 

The sculpture of the Casita Wall comprises stones 
configured to resemble what Greene Robertson describes 
as “little stone houses” (Greene Robertson 1985b: 74). 
These “houses” form cartouches that run along the base- 
ment wall on the western side of the West Court just 
below House D. Within these cartouches, three bust-style 
portraits were sculptured: two peripheral human figures 
and a central figure resembling a god or a supernatural 
being of some kind. On one of the southern casita car- 
touches, two creatures with long snouts project from the 
left and right of the cartouche. In addition, square-nosed 
serpents emerge from the top left and right corners of the 
rectangular framing surrounding the bust-style portraits 
(Greene Robertson 1985b: 74). The central figure in the 
cartouche is portrayed in frontal orientation, whereas the 
two peripheral characters are depicted in profile. The cen- 
tral godlike figure appears to be emerging from the frame 
that surrounds all three individuals. 

In between each of the “stone houses” are hourglass- 
shaped armatures that once supported additional stucco 
sculpture. On one of the hourglass armatures a peccary 
is portrayed, which has its front legs threaded through a 
Venus symbol. The peccary is sculptured in profile, facing 
the viewer’s right. To the right of the peccary, on the 
next hourglass armature, is a sculptured representation of 
God K, which is also depicted with its limbs entwined in 
a Venus symbol (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 74-76). 


THE PALACE SOUTH SUBSTRUCTURE ALTAR: DESCRIP- 
TION (GR 1). The sculptural theme of Altar 1 is “Cos- 
mological Celestial” (CosC). Elements of the sculpture 
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Figure 4.46. House A West Foundation Captives, Captive Panels 
North and South of Stairs (GR 58). Maudslay (1889-1902a: Vol- 
ume IV, plate 13). 


present on the southern substructure altar appear to be 
consistent with elements found on the east foundation 
wall of House D (Greene Robertson 1985b: 85). More 
specifically, the upper portion of Altar 1 portrays a God 
K entwined in two Venus symbols that is similar to the 
God K-Venus combination (see GR 65) present at the 
southwest corner of the West Court. The iconographic 
parallels between the Casita Wall and Altar 1 suggest that 
K'inich Kan Joy Cham II constructed both at approx- 
imately the same time. Below the God K, on both the 
eastern and western sides of the altar, a Long-lipped God 
is portrayed. On the southern surface of the altar, a Sun 
God is also depicted (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 85). 


House A: Further description and sculptural additions 

HOUSE A WEST FOUNDATION CAPTIVE PANELS: 
DESCRIPTION (GR 58). Captive Panels 4 and 5 (GR 
58, see Figure 4.46), or the House A west foundation 
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alfardas as they are referred to in this study, were installed 
during the reign of Winich Janab’ Pakal I as evidenced 
by the dates carved on the monuments (Martin 2003: 
111). This installation probably occurred before the 
placement of the seven remaining captive panels (GR 58; 
Figure 4.46), which would have been undertaken after 
the closing of the northern end of the East Court with 
House A-D. As noted earlier in this chapter, the cropping 
of the captive panels suggests that their current positions 
do not represent their primary context and that they may 
have originated from elsewhere. The resizing of these 
monuments is especially evident when viewing Captive 
Panel 1, where the entire left half of the standing portrait 
appears to have been cut away to fit in the narrow space 
between Captive Panel 2 and the House A-D foundation 
wall. As the larger width of Captive Panel 3 implies, space 
was of little concern when it was positioned against the 
western foundation of House A, whereas space appears 
to have become more of a problem with the addition 
of Captive Panels 1 and 2, as suggested by the narrow 
appearance of both monuments. 

The theme of all sculptures assigned to the west- 
ern foundation wall of House A is “Captive Display” 
(CapDis). As stated previously, it remains possible that 
the seven captives referred to on the west foundation of 
House C may be those represented on the panels resting 
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Figure 4.47. House B Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George F. 
and Geraldine D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University 


against the west foundation wall of 
House A (see Section 4.3.2, the Build- 
ings of the Palace Phase 3, this chap- 
ter). Excluding the House A alfardas- 
style panels, a total of seven captives 
are carved in bas-relief relief on lime- 
stone panels on the eastern side of the 
East Court. Each of these figures is min- 
imally dressed, wearing simply a loin- 
cloth, wristlets, flower and ajaw bone 
ear ornaments, as well as a headband 
and/or cloth turban. Additional ele- 
ments adorning some of the captives 
include beaded necklaces and ajaw pec- 
torals. The individual portrayed on Cap- 
tive Panel 9 is the only captive stripped 
of all costume embellishments. The fig- 
ure kneels in a frontal orientation with 
his arms held or bound behind his back. 
His enormous penis is exposed and has 
the front panel of his loincloth tucked 
behind it. The figure’s posture, the 
absence of authoritative costume ele- 
ments, and his exposed genitalia imply 
that this individual is marked for, or perhaps has partic- 
ipated in, sacrificial rites (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 
64-66). 
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House B: Further description and sculptural additions 
With the blocking of the northern end of the Palace with 
House A-D, the interior space of House B was modified 
to prevent access through the building into the South- 
east Court (see Figure 4.47). The internal partitioning 
of House B postdates the closing of the north end of the 
Palace with House A-D (Schele 1986: 119), which places 
the refurbishment of House B, at its earliest, late in the 
reign of Winich Ran Joy Chitam II (see Table 4.18 for 
room dimensions). As noted previously, it is likely Kinich 
K an Joy Cham II oversaw the completion of House A- 
D on or around 9.14.8.14.15 9 Men 3 Yax (A.D. 720) 
(see Section 4.3.3, Buildings of the Palace Phase 3, House 
A-D: Description and Sculpture, this chapter). 


Table 4.18. House B, interior room dimensions, rooms 1-5 


Room Length Width Area 

1 4.00 m 2.40 m 9.60 m? 
2 6.02 m 2.44 m 14.68 m? 
3 4.18 m 2.39 m 9.99 m? 
4 4.27 m 2.41 m 10.29 m? 
5 3.88 m 2.74 m 10.63 m? 


Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 
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The partitioning of House B effectively broke up the 
northern and southern galleries of House B into a larger 
number of smaller rooms. Today, House B comprises 
five rooms, three of which are accessible only from the 
northern side of the structure (Rooms 1, 2, and 3) and 
two only from the southern side of the building (Rooms 
4 and 5). Eight steps provide access to Rooms 1, 2, and 3 
from the East Court. The entrances of Rooms 4 and 
5 face the remnants of what was once a much larger 
Southeast Court. House F now occupies the space that 
once functioned as a courtyard shared by Houses B, E, G, 
and J (see Section 4.3.4, The Buildings of Palace Phase 
4, this chapter). 

The northern rooms of House B may have been used 
for public activities, such as receiving dignitaries, whereas 
the rooms on the south side of the structure were “private 
and possibly secret” (Greene Robertson 1985a: 47). Fol- 
lowing the partitioning of House B’s interior, additional 
sculpture and painting was commissioned in Rooms 4 and 
5 of the building. Most if not all of the sculpture appear- 
ing in Rooms 4 and 5 postdate the partitioning of House 
B as suggested by the differences in the sculptural themes 
represented. The interior partitioning of House B, whilst 
defining the boundaries of each room, also marks the 
limits of the artwork’s governance within these spaces. It 
becomes apparent when comparing the sculptural themes 
portrayed in Rooms 4 and 5 that they are markedly dif- 
ferent, suggesting possible differences in the functions 
of the corresponding spaces. Given the disparate nature 
of the artistic themes represented in Rooms 4 and 5, 
it is probable that the secondary partitioning of House 
B occurred before the installation of the artworks. The 
iconography of the southwestern room (Room 4) indi- 
cates that some form of social activity occurred within 
the space, whereas the absence of human beings in the 
sculpture of the southeastern room (Room 5), combined 
with the presence of more esoteric imagery, suggests that 
the room functioned primarily as a symbolic space (see 
Greene Robertson 1985a: 46-48). 


HOUSE B, ROOM 4, NARRATIVE SCENE DESCRIPTION 
(GR 16, 17, 18, AND 19). The principal theme of House 
B’s narrative scene, located in Room 4 of House B, has 
tentatively been defined as “Royal Audience” (RAud). 
The northern wall of this room portrays the remains of a 
scene sculptured in stucco. The scene once depicted two 
figures seated or kneeling on a throne positioned above a 
bicephalic Cauac Monster flanked by two standing indi- 
viduals (see Seler 1915). In Greene Robertson’s more 
recent drawing (1985a: fig. 160), to the left of the throne 
a figure stands in profile on what appears to be a step, 
presenting a plate of unknown contents as an offering. 


This individual stands formally with his head wrapped in 
a turban-style headdress that has a large spray of feathers 
emerging from the back. Just above the throne, to the 
right of the standing figure, is an [k~-shaped niche that is 
framed by a twisted stucco border. The presence of hair 
ribbons to the right of the niche indicates that an individ- 
ual was once sculptured next to it; above the ribbons are 
the remnants of a painted text. An outline of a name cap- 
tion is also visible above the offering held by the standing 
individual. Between the two heads of the Cauac Monster 
at the base of the scene, a small figure is portrayed seated 
cross-legged and in profile; he is bent forward facing the 
viewer’s left of the composition wearing only a loincloth 
and belt. On his back sits what is either a representation 
of the Principal Bird Deity or a quetzal. 

The presence of a throne impression on the rear wall 
of House B’s southeast room may indicate that a bench 
once appeared in the room obstructing the narrative scene 
(Greene Robertson 1985a: 45. The installation of this 
bench suggests a change in the function of the space 
from one that housed esoteric activities to one that was 
used by the king to receive guests or members of his own 
court. Curtain holders present on opposing walls near the 
entrance of the room indicate that the space was at some 
time concealed from general view (see Greene Robertson 
1985a: 43-46). 


HOUSE B, SOUTHEASTERN ROOM: DESCRIPTION (GR 
23). The sculptural theme of the double-stepped cleft 
fret pattern (Figure 4.48) located on the rear wall of the 
southeastern room of House B is “Cosmological Ter- 
restrial” (CosT). This pattern represents “the mountain 
cleft in its most reduced form” (Schele 1998: 497). In 
this representation the pattern is combined with two Ik’ 
symbols. The Jk’ on the viewer’s right of the composition 


Figure 4.48. House B Fret Pattern, Southeastern Room (GR 23). 
Maudslay (1889-1902a: Volume IV, plate 18). 
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Figure 4.49. The Del Rio Throne (GR 6). Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 128), © David Schele, courtesy 
of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


completely penetrates the wall providing a view into the 
northeast room of House B (Room 1). The Jk’ sym- 
bol on the viewer’s left has no recess at all other than a 
T-shaped scoring at the centre of the Ik’. Two smaller 
incised Ik? symbols are framed by the inward curling 
arms of the step-fret pattern. Serpent bands are visible 
emerging from the horizontal sections of the larger 1%” 
symbols, as well as from the curling arms of the step- 
fret pattern. Within these serpent bands are disk-shaped 
elements that alternate with cross-bands. From the ends 
of these bands emerge three-pronged plant elements. In 
addition to these elements, two serpent-birds with shell 
wings are depicted perched on Venus signs at the top of 
the larger Zk’ symbols, and another two serpent-birds are 
portrayed resting on the lower serpent bands (see Greene 
Robertson 1985a: 46-48). 


House E: Further description and sculptural additions 
HOUSE E DEL RIO THRONE: DESCRIPTION (GR 6). The 
principal theme of the Del Río Throne (Figure 4.49) has 
been defined as “Text Dynastic Historical” (TDynHist). 
Comprising a large slab of stone inscribed on three of its 
edges, the front legs of the throne portray two figures that 
reflect each other in both their costume and pose. More 
specifically, both figures appear in frontal orientation with 
their heads turned towards the other. Identified as bacabs 
by their netted headdresses, each individual holds a water 
lily in his or her outer raised hand and is sitting on an 
Imix Monster. Additional costume elements include pen- 
dulous ear ornaments, decorated hip- and loincloths, as 
well as beaded necklaces (Schele and Mathews 1979). 
As stated earlier in this chapter (see Section 4.3.1, The 
Buildings of the Palace Phase 1, The Northern and South- 
ern Subterranean Galleries and Passages, this chapter), 
the Del Rio Throne was probably made to replace a pre- 
existing throne commissioned by K'inich Janab’ Pakal I 
(Bench 1, GR 80), which was moved from House E to the 
Subterraneos. The Del Rio Throne (GR 6) was installed 
beneath House E”s Oval Tablet by Kinich Kan Joy 


Chitam II to coincide with his accession on 9.13.10.6.8 
5 Lamat 6 Xul. The throne text also records the accession 
dates of two other rulers, Kinich Kan Joy Cham IPs 
father (K'inich Janab’ Pakal I) and older brother (K'inich 
Kan B”alam ID. 


House E Bench Dates 
Del Río Throne Dates 


AI-BI (9.9.2. 4.8) 5Lamat 1 Mol 

CI - C2 3.[9]. 8. 2 DN, add 
EI-FI  9.12.11.12.10 8 Ok 3 Kayab’ 

H1 - G2 13? 2 12, 13 or 

14? 

JIa - I2 3.4.6? DN, add 
J2b- KI 9.13.10.6.8 5 Lamat 6 Xul 

MI -NI ??14? DN, add 


(Schele and Mathews 1979: 140) 


The discovery of the Del Río Throne with the Oval 
Tablet in the eastern corridor of House E provides evi- 
dence of the functional continuity of the building indicat- 
ing that, for generations, House E was used to inaugurate 
kings (see Martin and Grube 2000: 163). 


4.3.4. The buildings of the Palace Phase 4 


Phase 4 of the Palace at Palenque (Figure 4.50) has 
been attributed to inich Akul Mo’Nab’ III (A.D. 721- 
740?), whose main architectural contributions were the 
closing of the southern end of the Palace with Houses 
G and H, the construction of the Tower and Toilets, 
as well as the joining of Houses D and K with House 
Ks northern addition (see Figure 4.51). The construc- 
tion sequences proposed by Andrews (1974) and Greene 
Robertson (1985b) both agree that following the fabrica- 
tion of Houses D, A-D, the Tower and Toilets, Houses G 
and H (Figures 4.51 and 4.52) were the next buildings to 
be erected (see also Table 4.1). Dates deciphered from the 
Tablet of the Scribe and the Tablet of the Orator, both of 
which once flanked the southern Tower stair, fall within 
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Figure 4.50. Map of the Palenque Palace Phase 4, modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1). 


the reign of Kinich Akul Mo’Nab’ III. For the purposes 
of this investigation, the proximity of these monuments 
is viewed as circumstantial evidence that the completion 
of the Tower and Toilets occurred during K'inich Akul 
Mo’Nab’ IIDP's reign. It is acknowledged, however, that 
the presence of several ceramic caches that were found 
in association with the Toilets and construction west of 
the Tower, possibly dating from the Early Balunte period, 
may place the construction of these buildings slightly later 
(i.e., perhaps during the reign of K’inich Kan B’alam 
TIT and/or Winich Kuk’ B’alam II) (see Rands 1974: 


SOUTH SUBTERRANEAN HOUSE H 
STAIRS 


N 


mm? 
su co 
' 
SS 


5 and Table 4.4). Evidence in support of the view that 
the Toilets and Tower were erected together comes in 
the form of an acceptance that access to the Tower’s 
interior was never provided from the level of the Tower 
Court. The interior of the Tower could only be accessed 
by crossing over the roof of the Toilets (now fallen) and 
passing through an entrance located on the first level on 
the western side of the building (Figures 4.53 and 4.54) 
(Andrews 1974). 

The symmetry expressed by the Palace Phase 4 plan 
(Figure 4.50) suggests that it may represent the intended 
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Figure 4.51. House G and H Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George F. and 
Geraldine D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the 


University of Texas at Austin. 
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Figure 4.52. House G and H Secondary Extension Plan, Palenque 
Palace. Drawing by George Andrews (1974). George F. and Geral- 
dine D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the 
University of Texas Libraries, the University of Texas at Austin. 


and Tower Court probably housed meetings and/or rit- 
uals of a more private nature. 


Houses G and H: Description 

Houses G and H are similar in their general layout 
and configuration, an indication that both buildings 
were probably built at the same time (see Figure 4.51). 
Described as twin structures (Andrews 1974), neither 
building shows evidence of ever being decorated. Ori- 
ented in an east-west direction, both structures origi- 
nally comprised two galleries divided by a medial wall 
(see Table 4.19 for gallery dimensions). Two entrances 
provided access to the northern galleries of Houses G 
and H, and three entrances provided access to the south- 
ern gallery in both buildings. Doorways were also once 
present in the eastern and western walls of both structures 
that were later blocked. Houses G and H each measured 
14.37 m by 7.01 m from end to end and were separated 
by a 2.74-m gap (see Table 4.19; Andrews 1974). The 
most obvious differences between the two structures is 
the presence of an extra room in the northeast corner of 
House H that has a stairway leading down into the South 
Subterranean Passage of the Palace and on into the Sub- 
terraneos. At some later stage a bench was placed against 
the rear wall of this space, and several transverse walls 
were added to both structures inhibiting access through 


TOWER EXTERNAL VIEW TOWER CROSS SECTION 
design of the building group before the LOOKING EAST LOOKING EAST 
addition of Houses F and I (see Section SS 
4.3.4, The Buildings of Palace Phase j 


4, this chapter) and the intensive par- 
titioning of the Palace interior by sub- 
sequent rulers (see Section 4.3.6, The 


Buildings of Palace Phase 6, this chap- E ee 
ter). The effect of K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ rtm 1 
Ile architectural amendments on the 
plan of the Palace was the complete clos- Se |. A 
ing off of the Palace interior as well as | LEVEL 3 
the partitioning of the building group C "Hm T EE E 
into quadrants of varying accessibility. ly | 
The closing of the gap between Houses SEN 
D and K with House K’s northern addi- Sg “i, SS ` 
tion (see Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of 4 \ | 
the Palace Phase 3, this chapter) resulted = i a 
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in House Ais medial entrance becom- 
ing the main point of entry into the 
Palace complex. Consequently, whereas 
the more accessible East Court would 
have functioned to receive nobles, dig- 
nitaries, and captives, the deeper, more 
restricted Southeast Court, West Court, 
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Figure 4.53. Palace Tower Cross Section Showing Principal Levels. Modified after 
Andrews (1974). George F. and Geraldine D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Archi- 
tectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the University of Texas at Austin. 
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Figure 4.54. Tower and Toilets Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George F. and 
Geraldine D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the 


University of Texas at Austin. 


the buildings and dividing the interior of House G into 
several smaller rooms. Houses G and H were also later 
joined by two, low half-vaults and additional transverse 
walls that, combined with a crude bench, prevented access 
into the Palace interior by passing between the two build- 
ings (see Figure 4.52). 


The Tower and Toilets: Description and their sculpture 

Positioned on the northern side of the Tower Court is 
the Palace Tower, a structure that is unique to Palenque. 
Immediately to the south of the Tower are the Palace Toi- 
lets; together these two structures formed the boundary 
between the West Court and the Tower Court (Figure 
4.50). The Palace Tower comprises three principal lev- 
els: On the Tower’s northern side are a series of vaulted 
niches two storeys high (see Figure 4.53). Maudslay 


Table 4.19. Houses G and H, approximate interior gallery 
dimensions 


Length Width Area 
House G 
Northern Gallery 13.12 m 2.50 m 32.80 m? 
Southern Gallery 13.12 m 2.50 m 32.80 m? 
House H 
Northern Gallery 11.37 m 2.50 m 28.42 m? 
Southern Gallery 13.12 m 2.50 m 32.80 m? 


Note: Dimensions in accordance with Andrews (1974). 


(1889-1902b: 21) described the structure as a shell 
enclosing a narrow inner stairway with two main runs 
— one oriented southward and the other oriented north- 
ward. From the level of the courtyard to the uppermost 
level of the building, the structure measures 13.0 metres 
(Andrews 1974). As stated earlier, access to the interior 
of the Tower would have first required crossing over the 
once-roofed Toilets (see Figures 4.53 and 4.54), as there 
was never any entrance at the level of the Tower Court. 
Currently it remains unclear for what precisely the Tower 
may have been used. The presence of a bench, in addition 
to the wide open windows located at the top level of the 
structure, suggests that it may have functioned either as 
an observatory (Greene Robertson 1985b: 80) or perhaps 
as a lookout used for defensive purposes. 

At the base of the Tower, on its eastern side, is a row of 
captives sculptured in stucco, a sculptural theme that was 
repeated on the south of the structure where additional 
captive sculptures once flanked a low staircase; further- 
more, just northwest of the Tower in front of the Toilets 
are three sculptured piers portraying additional figures. 


THE WESTERN COURT SCULPTURE PIERS: DESCRIP- 
TION (GR 67). The sculptural theme of the West Court 
piers has been tentatively defined as “Ritual Dance?” (Rit- 
Dan?). Forming the southern boundary of the Western 
Court are three short sculptured piers; their placement 
at the southern boundary effectively blocked access from 
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Figure 4.55. Tablet of the Orator (GR 74). Drawing by Linda 
Schele (No. 145), © David Schele, courtesy of the Foundation for 
the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


the Western Court to what is presently referred to as the 
Tower Court. On the northern surfaces of these piers 
the remains of five figures are portrayed; two are on the 
easternmost pier, two are on the central pier, and one is 
on the westernmost pier. Although only the legs of the 
figures survive today, remaining sculpture indicates that 
figures were portrayed in frontal orientation. The figure 
to the viewer’s left of the central pier stands with his right 
leg bent as though he is dancing, as does the lone fig- 
ure on the westernmost pier. As pointed out by Grube 
(1992: 201), a bent knee and lifted heel represent danc- 
ing in Maya iconography. In terms of costume, all that is 
discernible on the easternmost pier is the outline of the 
sandals worn by the figure on the viewer’s right. Pom- 
poms are visible on the tops of the sandals worn by the 
figures on the western and central piers. The western pier 
figure also wears a hipcloth with vertical slits as well as a 
loincloth, the front panel of which can be seen hanging 
in front of the figure. 


THE EAST WALL TOWER FIGURES: DESCRIPTION (GR 
71). The principal theme of the Tower East Wall Fig- 
ures is “Captive Display” (CapDis). Eight individuals are 


sculptured at the base of the eastern wall of the Palace 
Tower, seven of which are portrayed seated in a frontal 
orientation and with their heads turned south towards 
the Tower Court. Stripped of all emblems of authority, 
the six captives wear only loincloths, knotted cloth arm- 
bands, and a length of material that is pulled through the 
perforations in their ears, an element marking them for 
sacrifice (P. Mathews 2000: personal communication). 
The eighth figure pictured on the far right of the scene 
appears to be dancing. 


TABLET OF THE ORATOR (GR 74) AND THE TABLET OF 
THE SCRIBE (GR 75): DESCRIPTION. Once flanking the 
southern Tower stairs, the sculptural theme for both the 
Tablet of the Orator and the Tablet of the Scribe is “Cap- 
tive Display” (CapDis) (see Figures 4.55 and 4.56). The 
ages of both monuments are thought to be approximately 
the same with the events depicted on the tablets occur- 
ring between 9.14.13.5.0 and 9.14.14.5.4? (A.D. 725?) — 
dates that fall within the reign of K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ 


Scribe Tablet 
Figure 4.56. Tablet of the Scribe (GR 75). Drawing by Linda 
Schele (No. 147), © David Schele, courtesy of the Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www 
.famsi.org. 
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Figure 4.57. Map of the Palenque Palace Phase 5, modified after Greene Robertson 


(1985b: fig: 1). 


Il (A.D. 721-7402). The individuals portrayed on the 
tablets are depicted stripped of all authoritative symbols 
and marked for sacrifice. In addition to kneeling in sub- 
ordinate poses, both figures are sparsely dressed and have 
cloth strips pulled through their ears. The captives also 
carry banners, and each has a piece of material draped 
over one arm. Originally thought to be rulers undergo- 
ing blood rites (Schele 1984: 30), the two individuals 
depicted are now thought to be trophies of war captured 
during times of conflict between Palenque and other 
neighbouring centres (P. Mathews 2000: personal com- 
munication). The figure represented on the Tablet of the 
Orator (Figure 4.55) is Ni-Sak-Kabay,  sajal of Piedras 
Negras. 


4.3.5. The buildings of the Palace Phase 5 


The construction of House F, House I, and the Sweat 
Baths within the confines of two of the Palace court- 
yards characterise Phase 5 of the Palace at Palenque (see 
Figure 4.57). Although it remains unclear who erected 
these buildings, it is likely that their fabrication occurred 
towards the end of the Palace’s evolution, estimated to 
have occurred between A.D. 742 and 799. The con- 
struction of these buildings places Phase 5 of the Palace 
within the reigns of U Pakal K'inich Janab’ Pakal II, 
Kinich Kan B’alam HI, and Kinich Ruk’ B’alam HU 


(see Table 4.2). Built within the confines of the Southeast 
Court, the construction of House F included the instal- 
lation of a supporting platform that raised the level of 
the structure (Figure 4.58). The addition of this building 
reduced the southeast courtyard into a series of narrow 
corridors on the northern, eastern, and western sides of 
House F. Also constructed on a low platform was House 
I (Figure 4.59), which was built on the southern side of 
the Tower Court. Directly behind House l is the struc- 
ture referred to as the Sweat Baths where Palenque kings, 
and perhaps other nobles, undertook or participated in 
purification rituals (Schele 1986: 122). 

Why the architects and builders chose to fill the Palace 
courtyards with architecture rather than extend the Palace 
over the Southern Palace Terrace remains unknown. One 
reason may have been a concern for placing too much 
weight over the southern Subterraneos, fearing perhaps 
that it may have collapsed. Interestingly, the rubble fill 
may have been placed in the corridor at the southeast cor- 
ner of the substructure (see Section 4.3.1, The Buildings 
of the Palace Phase 1, The Northern and Southern Sub- 
terranean Galleries and Passages, this chapter), directly 
beneath the southern limits of House L, to prevent just 
such a disaster. Sculpture appearing during Palace Phase 
5 includes the House I Sculptured Figure (GR 77), the 
House I Serpent Door (GR 76), and the Tablet of the 96 
Glyphs (GR 73). 
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Figure 4.58. House F Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George F. and Geraldine 
D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the University 
of Texas at Austin. 
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Figure 4.59. House I Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George F. and Geraldine 
D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the University 
of Texas at Austin. 
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Table 4.20. House F, approximate interior gallery dimensions 


Gallery Length Width Area 
East 15.00 m 3.50 m 52.50 m? 
West 15.00 m 3.50 m 52.50 m? 


House F: Description 

Oriented north to south, House E originally comprised 
two galleries separated by a medial wall (see Figure 4.58, 
see Table 4.20 for gallery dimensions); at the north- 
ern and southern ends of the central dividing wall were 
vaulted doorways that provided access between the east- 
ern and western galleries of the building. Two wide 
entrances were also constructed in the western wall of 
the house, and at least one narrow doorway in the east- 
ern wall of the building. An entrance was also constructed 
piercing the northern wall of the building at the end of 
the eastern gallery. Some time later, transverse walls were 
added to break the interior space of House F into a series 
of smaller rooms. In one of the rooms (Room 1, Fig- 
ure 4.58), a small sanctuary was constructed against the 
medial wall of the building directly adjacent to the north- 
west entrance to the building (Andrews 1974). Unfortu- 
nately, today little survives of House F, and there is no 
evidence to suggest that the structure was ever decorated 
with stucco sculptures or paintings. 


House I: Description and sculpture 

Located on the southern side of the Tower Court, 
presently little remains of House I. The structure in its 
entirety measured 10.08 m by 3.90 m (Andrews 1975). 
Comprising a single room (see Figure 4.59), the impor- 
tance of this building is implied by its close proximity 
to House E and by some evidence of sculptural embel- 
lishment. More specifically, there are remains of a stucco 
figure on the northwestern corner of the building as well 
as a serpent sculptured around the interior of House Ps 
northern entrance. Sometime after the construction of 
House I, a wall was erected at the northeastern corner of 
the building. The purpose of this wall was probably to bar 
or restrict access to the eastern entrance of the building 
and/or the corridor leading to the Sweat Baths that are 
located behind House I (see Figure 4.59). 


HOUSE I SCULPTURED FIGURE (GR 77) AND SERPENT 
DOOR (GR 76): DESCRIPTION. The theme of the sculp- 
tured figure appearing on the exterior of House I (GR 
77) is tentatively defined as “Royal Portraiture Solo” 
(RPSolo). The figure stands in profile facing towards the 
northeast entrance of House I. Holding a static pose, 
the individual is portrayed wearing tubular bead anklets, 


a plain hipcloth, and a cross-band belt. Just above the 
figure’s belt is a wrap of cloth that displays a knot at 
the back. Due to the Classic Maya’s fixation with com- 
positional symmetry, it is highly likely that there was a 
similar figure sculptured on the opposite side of House 
Ps northern entrance. 

The House I Serpent Door has been defined as 
“Cosmological?” (Cos?). “In religious terms, serpents 
may have been the most important fauna of Mesoamer- 
ica...[displaying] the most varied roles in religion 
and religious symbolism” (Miller 1998: 148-149). 
Sculptured above the eastern entrance of the building is 
a boa constrictor. The remains of both the head and tail 
of the serpent can still be seen as if meandering over the 
top of the doorway. As suggested by the scale pattern 
tracing the top right edge of the entrance, it appears 
that a snake once framed the entire doorway (see Greene 
Robertson 1985b: 84). 


TABLET OF THE 96 GLYPHS (GR 73): DESCRIPTION. The 
sculptural theme of the Tablet of the 96 Glyphs (Figure 
4.60) is “Text, Dynastic Historical” (TDynHist). Dis- 
covered within the confines of the Tower Court, the 
Tablet of the 96 Glyphs represents one of the finest exam- 
ples of Maya calligraphic art, where the carving of each 
of the glyphs replicates the strokes of a painter’s brush. 
Once positioned on the stairs on the southern side of the 
Tower, it is probable that the Tablet of 96 Glyphs func- 
tioned as a throne bench (P. Mathews 2004: personal 
communication). In addition to recording the dedication 
of House E during the reign of K'inich Janab’ Pakal I, 
the text also documents the accessions of Kinich Kan 
Joy Chitam II, Kinich Akul Mo’Nab’ III, and K'inich 
Kuk’ B’alam II within the building. The monument was 
commissioned by Kinich Kuk’ B’alam II to celebrate his 
first Katun ending, which occurred in A.D. 783 (Martin 
and Grube 2000: 174-175). 


Sweat Baths: Description 

Immediately behind House I are the Palace Sweat Baths 
(see Figure 4.61), a structure believed to have been used 
by rulers at Palenque for ritual purification (Schele 1986: 
122). Three rooms make up the structure’s interior, and 
together they measure approximately 13.0 m by 1.20 m. 
The configuration of the Sweat Baths has been described 
simply as three narrow rooms covered by a low vaulted 
roof barely high enough for the modern visitor to stand 
(Andrews 1974). Three doorways in the northern wall of 
the structure provide access to the interior of the building. 
It is argued that holes present in the floor of the structure 
(see Room 2, Figure 4.61) vented steam when the stones 
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Figure 4.60. The Tablet of the 96 Glyphs (GR 73). Drawing by Linda Schele (No. 136), © David Schele, 
courtesy of the Foundation for the Advancement of Mesoamerican Studies, Inc., www.famsi.org. 


96 G Tablet 


present in the holes were heated and water was poured 
over them (Andrews 1975). 


4.3.6. The buildings of the Palace Phase 6 


I have placed Phase 6 of the Palace (Figure 4.62) after 
the reign of Kinich Kuk’ B’alam II and under the 
patronage of the last king of Palenque: Wak Kimi Janab’ 
Pakal III, who acceded to the throne in 9.18.9.4.4 (A.D. 
799). The buildings that I have assigned to this phase 
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are two structures that fall last in both Andrews (1974) 
and Greene Robertson’s (1985b: table IV) construction 
sequences; these are House L and the rooms at the south- 
west corner of the Palace at plaza level (see Figure 4.63). 
The only other contribution to the Palace I attributed 
to Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal III is the bulk of the masonry 
partitioning still visible throughout the Palace today. 

To date, the only reference to Wak Kimi Janab” Pakal 
TIT is found on an incised black vessel recovered in a res- 
idential area of the city (Martin and Grube 2000: 175). 
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Figure 4.61. Sweat Baths Plan, Palenque Palace. Modified after Andrews (1974). George E. and Geraldine 
D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the University 
of Texas at Austin. 
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Figure 4.62. Map of the Palenque Palace Phase 6, modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1). 
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Figure 4.63. House L Plan, Palenque Palace. Drawing by George Andrews (1974). George F. and Geral- 
dine D. Andrews papers. The Alexander Architectural Archive, the University of Texas Libraries, the 
University of Texas at Austin. 
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The absence of any monuments documenting this ruler 
may be viewed as an indication that Wak Kimi Janab’ 
Pakal III lacked the necessary authority, infrastructure, 
and/or prosperity to commission monuments in his own 
honour. The intensive partitioning of the Palace com- 
plex probably occurred late in the history of Palenque, 
just before its collapse (Greene Robertson 1985a: 63- 
64). The shift away from monumental construction to 
the blockage and segmenting of existing Palace build- 
ings was probably due to one or a number of influencing 
factors, perhaps diminishing resources, such as trees and 
limestone; an absence or loss of the necessary engineering 
and artistic skills; and the protection of an ever-growing 
population of Palace residents from outsiders. It remains 
possible that, as a consequence of increased partitioning 
within the Palace proper, the building of House L and 
the southwest building on the periphery of the building 
group represents an attempt to ease further congestion 
within the Palace’s interior. 


House L: Description 

House L (Figure 4.63) is located at the southeast cor- 
ner of the Palace directly adjacent to the southern end 
of House K. Formulated from eight piers roofed over 
by a low vault, the structure comprises a confusing array 
of short passages oriented east-west, positioned over the 
eastern quarter of the Subterraneos (Andrews 1974). At 
the northwestern corner of the structure is a narrow stair 
that first runs north-south, then turns east-west, and 
finishes in a dead end, perhaps once leading down to 
the West Subterranean Passage. It remains unclear what 
the purpose of this structure might have been; the addi- 
tion of secondary walls breaking up the interior of the 
building into a series of compartments suggests that the 
structure may have been used for storage. Today, lit- 
tle remains of House L, the roof having long ago col- 
lapsed. Furthermore, there is no evidence to suggest 
that the building was ever decorated with sculpture or 
paintings. 


Access analysis of the architectural and sculptural programs 


of the Palenque Palace Group 


5.1. Access analysis of the Palace Phases 1-6 


As outlined at the beginning of Chapter 4, the first stage 
of the Palace Group investigation required that I estab- 
lish a relative chronology of Palace buildings at Palenque, 
followed by the breaking up of the proposed sequence 
of construction into phases that correspond to the reigns 
of the kings. My objective in doing this was to more 
clearly articulate the various architectural and sculptural 
programs of the Palace as well as to provide a platform 
for inferring the intent of different rulers in the place- 
ment of certain sculpture within specific spatial contexts. 
In Chapter 4, six maps of the Palenque Palace were pre- 
sented, each representing different stages in the evolution 
of the building group. These maps were used to construct 
a series of “access diagrams” that were implemented to 
hierarchically order and interpret the “spaces” and cor- 
responding sculpture of each Palace phase (see Appendix 
3, Palenque Palace Sculpture Phases 1-6). Using vari- 
ous techniques in “access analysis,” in addition to the 
“thematic—analytical” inquiry of monumental art, my 
goal was to detect shifts in the content and placement of 
Palace Group sculpture over time and through space, as 
prescribed by changes in corresponding “carrier depths,” 
“relative asymmetry” (RA), and “control value” calcu- 
lations. General questions that I address in this chapter 
are: (1) Is there specific sculpture marking certain types 
of spaces? (2) What may have motivated the apparent 
strategic placement of fixed sculpture media in Maya city 
centres? and (3) Are there clues embedded within com- 
positions as to how certain space was used and socially 
demarcated? 

To summarise, according to the methodological pro- 
cedures implemented in Chapter 5, all Palace Group 
sculpture was first classified thematically and to the 
reigns of kings. Then, their distribution was interpreted 
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on access diagrams. Sculptural themes were determined 
through compositional inquiry in addition to the inter- 
pretation of hieroglyphic texts, where present. Elements 
such as figural position, perspective, costume, furniture, 
and texts were considered in determining the behaviour 
and symbolism represented on monuments and other art- 
works and to surmise behaviours associated with corre- 
sponding spatial contexts (see Chapter 2, Section 2.4.7, 
Some Categories for Thematic Analytical Investigation). 
All access diagrams derived from the Palace phase maps 
were “justified” from the perspective of the “carrier” 
position or, more specifically, from the viewpoint of 
the “stranger” and/or “visitor” standing externally to 
the spatial complex (Foster 1989a: 41). Justified access 
maps were used to determine depth from the perspec- 
tive of the “outsider,” in addition to the calculation of 
indices that were used to describe patterns in the relation- 
ships between “inhabitants” and between inhabitants and 
“visitors” (i.e., persons permitted to temporarily occupy 
the Palace complex). These indices are referred to as the 
RA index (or Relative Depth Index) and the Control 
Values Index (refer to Appendix 7 for Path Matrix tables, 
Palace Phases 1-6). As described in Chapter 2, a con- 
trol value is a measure of the amount of control that a 


€ 
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space possesses over access to other spatial units in its local 
proximity: The more units that a particular space controls 
access to, the higher the level of control that that space 
is said to have. In this calculation, any space assigned a 
value of one or greater is considered to be a “control- 
ling” space; conversely, any spatial unit assigned a value 
less than one is considered to be a “controlled” space. 
Values derived from RA calculations operate as indicators 
of “relative depth,” specifying how deep or shallow a unit 
of space is from the rest of the spatial system to which it 
belongs (see Chapter 2, Section 2.4.5, Measuring Con- 
trol Values and RA Analysis). RA calculations may be 
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interpreted as measures of “integration”: the higher the 
value derived from the calculation (i.e., the closer it is to 
a value of one) the more “segregated” (or private) that 
space is from the rest of the spatial system; the lower the 
resulting value, the more “integrated” (or accessible) the 
space is said to be (see Hillier and Hanson 1984: 109). 

To assist in the following discussion, I have tabu- 
lated by phase the data derived from the Palace access 
maps, focusing specifically on spaces found to display 
sculpture as well as other artistic media. In the far left 
column of each table are reference numbers that have 
been assigned to all spatial units (“nodes”) on both the 
unjustified and justified access maps. The next column in 
the tables lists either the depth of each space from the 
perspective of the carrier position (i.e., Carrier Rank), the 
RA, and the control values for each unit of space. These 
columns are followed by Greene Robertson (GR) Num- 
bers that have long been assigned as a system of refer- 
ence for Palenque Palace artworks (see Greene Robertson 
1985b: table 1). The remaining columns in each Palace 
phase table list the sculptural themes of the sculpture 
designated to each space. Any GR number and sculptural 
theme in bold lettering indicates that it corresponds tem- 
porally to the phase table in which it is listed. Conversely, 
all GR numbers and themes not in bold lettering indicate 
that they correspond to one of the earlier Palace phase 
tables. To assist in the interpretation of the tabulated 
data, I have provided a legend for all table headings and 
for the various themes (which appear individually or in 
combination) listed in the far right column of each table 
(see Tables 5.1 and 5.2). 


5.1.1. Analysis of the Palace Phase 1 


As outlined in Chapter 4, Palace Phases 1 and 2 have both 
been attributed to Kinich Janab’ Pakal I, who ruled at 
Palenque for just over 68 years (A.D. 615-683). During 
the first half of his reign (circa A.D. 615-650), Houses E, 
B, J, K, and H-Sub were built, followed by Houses C and 
A, which were constructed during the second half of his 
reign (circa A.D. 650-683). (Note: As stated in Chapter 4, 


Table 5.1. Headers for Palace phase tables 


Table header Meaning of header 

Carrier R = Carrier Rank 

Cont. Val = Control Value 

X = Controlled Space 

GR = Greene Robertson number for Palace artworks 
Node = Reference number of spatial unit or cell 

RA Val = Relative Asymmetry Value 

Theme = Designated sculptural theme 


Table 5.2. Sculptural themes 


Abbreviated 


sculptural theme Sculptural theme 


APSolo = Ancestor Portraiture Solo 
APWA = Ancestor Portraiture with Attendants 
Acc = Accession 


CapDis = Captive Display 

TCapDis = Text, Captive Display 
CosU = Cosmological Underworld 
CosT = Cosmological Terrestrial 
CosC = Cosmological Celestial 
GPSolo = God Portraiture Solo 
GPWA = God Portraiture with Attendants 
HumSac = Human Sacrifice 

MMot = Mat Motif 

PSolo = Portraiture Solo 

SacDan = Sacrificial Dance 

TCos = Text, Cosmological 

THist = Text, Historical 

TMyth = Text, Mythological 

TDed = Text, Dedication 

RAud = Royal Audience 

RitDan = Ritual Dance 

RPSolo = Royal Portraiture Solo 


it remains possible that House A was commissioned a lit- 
tle later by K'inich Kan B’alam II [see Chapter 4, Section 
4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 2, House A: 
Description and Sculpture]). Additional structures used 
during the first two Palace phases, although probably 
built before Kinich Janab’ Pakal Ps reign, include the 
northern and the Southern Subterranean Structures (see 
Figure 5.1). 

Palenque Palace Phase 1 comprises fifty-three units 
of space (or nodes) if one counts the carrier position, 
as indicated by the corresponding access diagram: Two 
spaces are represented at Level 1; five spaces at Levels 2, 
3, 4, and 8; seven spaces at Level 5; six spaces at Level 
6; seven spaces at Level 7; eight spaces at Level 9; and 
two spaces at Level 10 (see Figure 5.2). Of the fifty-three 
spaces represented, only seven spatial units were found to 
display sculptural residues that could be sorted into the- 
matic categories; these spaces were House B’s northern 
room (node 5b), House B’s southern room (node 6a), 
House Eis eastern room (node 6b), House E”s western 
room (node 6c), the East Subterranean Passage’s north- 
ern corridor (node 7c), the South Subterranean Passage 
bend (node 8b), and the West Subterranean Passage’s 
southern corridor (node 9g). In addition to those spaces 
that display sculpture, nineteen spaces were defined as 
“transitional” (i.e., their primary function was to provide 
access between other spatial units within the system). Two 
courtyards are proposed at Palace Phase 1, both of which 
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Figure 5.1. Palenque Palace Phase 1, Combined Convex Map and 
Palenque Palace modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1). 


occupy the level of the Second Palace Terrace platform. 
These courtyards later evolved into the Southeast Court 
and the Tower Court of the Palace (see Chapter 4, Section 
4.3.4, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 4). In the follow- 
ing discussion, they are referred to as the Early Southeast 
Court (node 7a) and the Southwest Court (node 6d). 
Phase 1 of the Palace comprised two principal lev- 
els: the then-exposed Northern Galleries and the South- 
ern Subterranean Structures, occupying the level of the 
First Palace Terrace; and all other buildings that occupy 
the level of the Second Palace Terrace (e, Houses K, 


H-Sub, E, B, and J) (see Figure 5.1). 
From the perspective of carrier position 
(i.e., the space external to the Palace 
complex), formal access to the inte- 
rior of the building group was pro- 
vided via the Northern Galleries (node 
2d), which 1 have previously argued 
functioned as a form of gateway struc- 
ture controlling access into the Palace 
Group interior. As outlined in Chap- 
ter 4, at this phase of the Palace’s 
construction, the northern half of the 
First Palace Terrace platform was not 
yet covered by the Second Palace Ter- 
race extensions A and B, which left the 
earlier northern subterranean structures 
exposed. The combined effect of these 
platforms was to provide a progressive 
change in elevation from the perspec- 
tive of someone entering the Palace 
Group complex from the plaza fronting 
the earlier northern Palace stairs (see 
Chapter 4, Section 4.3.1, The North- 
ern and Southern Subterranean Gal- 
leries and Passages). Once at the level 
of the First Palace Terrace platform 
(node 3b), accessing structures rest- 
ing on the Second Palace Terrace plat- 
form would have necessitated climbing 
an additional staircase positioned some- 
where between the Northern Galleries 
of the Palace and House B. 

Although it remains unclear what 
structures, if any, were erected just 
beyond the then-exposed northern sub- 
structure at the level of the First Palace 
Terrace (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.1, 
The Northern and Southern Subter- 
ranean Galleries and Passages), a stair- 
way in this proximity would have been 
necessary to access the upper houses of 
the Palace. Access to the upper Palace platform was also 
possible by passing through the Subterraneos (the South- 
ern Subterranean Structures). As this entrance is found 
to the rear of the Palace Group (node 2e), and access 
to the upper Palace houses requires passing through nar- 
row underground passages (one of which provides direct 
access to the Palace’s throne room [node 6c]), this route 
into the Palace interior was likely to have been highly 
restricted. (Note: At Palace Phase 1, it is likely that the 
stairway that today provides access to the Southern Palace 
Terrace [node 7g] did not exist at this time [P. Mathews 
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Figure 5.2. Palenque Palace Phase 1 “Justified” Access Diagram. 


2005: personal communication]. It appeared only after 
the construction of Houses G and H; see Chapter 4, Sec- 
tion 4.3.4, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 4). Access 
to the upper Palace platform also may have been possible 
via another earlier stairway on the east side of House K 
(see Andrews 1975), which was later buried beneath a 
much larger staircase with the construction of House D 
(see Figure 5.5). 

Although the Palace Phase 1 access diagram is rela- 
tively deep, comprising ten levels of permeation, many of 
the spaces represented may be described as “distributed” 
(i.e., there is more than one route of access to many of the 
spaces). As noted in Chapter 2, a space or system of spaces 
is described as distributed if there is more than one route 
of access between spatial units, including passing through 
an additional space to get to the target space. Conversely, 
a space or system of spaces is categorised as “nondis- 
tributed” when there is no more than one route to a 
given unit of space (Hillier and Hanson 1984: 108). Dis- 
tributed and nondistributed relationships between spa- 
tial units function as indicators of how well a system of 


spaces is integrated in addition to how 
effectively it may be controlled. As 
outlined previously, a highly nondis- 
tributed access map will appear treelike 
or “dendritic” in shape, displaying fewer 
or no redundant connectors (“edges”) 
between spatial units (“nodes”). Con- 
sequently the spatial configuration will 
be less integrated and more easily con- 
trolled. In contrast, an access map show- 
ing a similar number of spaces, but 
a greater number of connections, will 
often appear “shallower,” comprising 
fewer permeation levels. In such a sys- 
tem, accessibility between spaces is likely 
to be improved and less easily con- 
trolled as the spatial configuration dis- 
plays a greater number of route options 
between the spatial units represented 
(see Chapter 2, Section 2.4.4, Principals 
of Distributedness—Nondistributedness 
and Symmetry-Asymmetry). 

In addition to the fifty-three nodes 
that make up the Palace Phase 1 access 
map are the seventy edges that connect 
them. The more distributed spaces rep- 
resented (i.e., those displaying the most 
number of connections to neighbour- 
ing spaces) are the northern terrace of 
House B (node 4a), the eastern and 
western galleries of House E (nodes 6b 
and 6c), the upper southeastern terrace of the Palace 
(node 7g), the Early Southwest Court and Tower Court 
(nodes 6d and 7a), and the platform providing access to 
the interior of House J (node 8a). Conversely, some of 
the nondistributed spaces represented (i.e., those display- 
ing fewer connections between nodes) include the spaces 
that comprise the eastern, western, and southern subter- 
ranean passages (nodes 5f, 6f, 7c, 7e, 8b, 8c, 9g, and 9h), 
the northern and southern galleries of House B (nodes 5b 
and 6a), three of House J’s outer rooms (nodes 9a, 9d, 
and 9e), and the northwestern and central rooms found 
in the Southern Substructure (nodes 10b and 4d). 

A total of seven structures are represented at Palenque 
Palace Phase 1, all of which comprise spaces of vary- 
ing “depth,” integration, and control. To gain some 
clearer sense of accessibility at the building rather than 
the “unit-space” level, the RA values of all seven Palace 
structures were collated and averaged, revealing which 
buildings, relatively speaking, are more or less integrated 
with respect to the rest of the Palace complex (see 
D. Mathews 2004: 58-59 for an equivalent procedure 
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Figure 5.3. Palenque Palace Phase 2, Combined Convex Map and Access Diagram. 


Palenque Palace modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1). 


undertaken for the Palace’s Terminal Phase). Table 5.3 
lists all seven structures ranked from most integrated to 
least integrated; the most integrated structure at Phase 
1 of the Palace was House E, and the least integrated 
structures were the southern subterranean galleries and 
House J. 

House E’s relatively high level of integration may be 
explained in terms of the structure’s function as this build- 
ing represents what was probably the primary interface 
between the “principal inhabitant” of the Palace (i.e., 
K'inich Janab’ Pakal I) and other inhabitants, as well as 


the principal-inhabitant and visitors per- 
mitted to access the Palace interior. The 
structure’s high level of integration may 
also be due to issues of convenience, 
permitting persons who once occupied 
this building easier access to the rest of 
the Palace complex. The more restricted 
character of House J and the South- 
ern Subterranean Substructures and pas- 
sages suggests that more private activi- 
ties were undertaken within the confines 
of these spaces, such as Kinich Janab’ 
Pakal Ps ritualised ventures into the 
Underworld (in the case of accessing the 
Southern Subterranean Substructures), 
or perhaps as a place to retire for per- 
sons who once occupied the small west- 
ern rooms of House J. 

It is reasonable to argue that the 
higher the level of integration that a 
unit of space possesses, the more dif- 
ficult the space would be to control. 
An effect of high integration may be 
an increase in the potential for unin- 
hibited social encounters to take place 
within that space. In contrast, the lower 
the level of integration that a unit of 
space exhibits, the easier it would be to 
control, effectively reducing the likeli- 
hood of arbitrary social encounters tak- 
ing place (see Grahame 1997: 150). Of 
all the spaces represented in the Palace 
Phase 1 access diagram, spaces display- 
ing the greatest level of control over 
localised access to other spaces include 
the narrow terrace providing access into 
House J’s interior (node 8a), the upper 
southeastern terrace of the Palace (node 
7g), the northern substructure’s south- 
ern terrace (node 3b), the northern sub- 
structure’s northern terrace (node 1a), 
and the southern substructure’s lower southern terrace 
(node 1b). Three of these spaces (nodes la, lb, and 
3b) are located around the entry points of the build- 
ing group. Beyond these zones, levels of control among 
the remaining Palace spaces become more dilute due 
to the higher number of distributed spaces that char- 
acterise the Palace interior. As noted by Hillier and Han- 
son, when an array of spaces is found to be highly dis- 
tributed, “the more there will be a tendency towards 
the diffusion of spatial control, while nondistributedness 
will indicate a tendency towards a unitary, superordinate 
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Table 5.3. Average RA values for Palace Phase 1 houses and 
other structures 


Table 5.5. Palace Phase 1 Court carrier depths, RA values, 
and control values 


Average Carrier Control 
Structure RA value Rank Palace Courts Node rank RA value value 
House E 0.1322 1 Southwest Court (early 6d 6 0.1267 0.8666 
House K 0.1410 2 Tower Court) 
House B 0.1463 3 Southeast Court (early) 7a 7 0.1388 1.0595 
House H-Sub 0.1584 4 
North Substructure 0.1689 5 

(exposed) 

House J 0.2086 6 shallow proximity of the Southwest Court, combined 
South Substructurc 0.2370 7 with its position directly adjacent to the House E throne 


Note: Ranked from most integrated to least integrated. 


control” (Hillier and Hanson 1984: 97). Of the few 
Palace spaces to still display some sculpture, the western 
gallery of House E (node 6c) and the three subterranean 
passages (nodes 7c, 8b, and 9g) can be described as con- 
trolling spaces, whereas House B’s northern and southern 
galleries (nodes 5b and 6a), as well as the eastern gallery 
of House E, would more accurately be described as con- 
trolled spaces (see Table 5.4). 

The size and distributed character of spaces such as 
the Palace Phase 1 courtyards (nodes 6d and 7a), which 
correspondingly show relatively high levels of integration 
(see Tables 5.5 and 5.6), relate directly to their func- 
tion as areas for group interaction. In contrast, more 
confined spaces that display fewer access pathways sug- 
gest that activities once undertaken within their confines 
were probably of a more restricted nature. From the 
perspective of the carrier position, it follows that more 
deeply distributed spaces of the Palace, such as the Early 
Southeast Court (node 7a), were areas that functioned 
as inhabitant-inhabitant interfaces, whereas distributed 
spaces occupying shallower positions with respect to 
the carrier, such as the Southwest Court (node 6d), 
functioned as inhabitant—visitor interfaces. The relatively 


room (node 6c), suggests that the space was probably 
accessible to those Palace visitors and inhabitants who 
sought audience with K’inich Janab’ Pakal I, such as 
those who once participated in rituals connected with 
the ruler’s accession. One of the principal functions of 
the western gallery of House E was the inauguration of 
kings (see Martin and Grube 2000: 163). In contrast, the 
deeper Southeast Court (node 7a) was probably reserved 
for more private ceremonies and meetings between mem- 
bers of K'inich Janab’ Pakal Ps inner circle. In support of 
this proposal, directly adjacent to the Southeast Court is 
House J, which, in addition to the Subterraneos, contains 
some of the deepest nondistributed spaces represented in 
the Palace Phase 1 access diagram. The relatively small 
sizes and restricted nature of House J’s western rooms 
(see nodes 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, and Ye), suggest that they 
functioned as individual—private domains where perhaps 
inhabitants or members of Palenque’s nobility withdrew 
to avoid public scrutiny (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.1, 
The Buildings of the Palace Phase 1, for a more detailed 
description of House J). The fact that House B defines 
the northern boundary of the Southeast Court, access 
through which is highly controlled, also signals the exclu- 
sive character of the southeast quarter of the Palace. It has 
long been argued that, due to the presence of a specific 
iconographic element, House B probably functioned as a 


Table 5.4. Palenque Palace Phase 1 sculpture ranked according to control values, K’inich Janab’ Pakal I 


(circa A.D. 615-650) 


Control 
Node value Rank Sculpture GR No. Theme 
6c 1.1666 1 3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TCosCU 
76 1.0000 2 7 CosCU 
8b 1.0000 2 78 CosU 
9g 1.0000 2 79 CosU 
6b 0.9166 X 8 CosCU 
6a 0.7500 X 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 
5b 0.7000 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 


Note: See Appendix 6 for building and location information for nodes. 
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Table 5.6. Palenque Palace Phase 1 sculpture ranked according to RA values, ¡Cinich Janab’ Pakal I 


(circa A.D. 615-650) 


Node RAvalue Rank Sculpture GR No. Theme 

9g 0.2330 l 79 CosU 

8b 0.1916 2 78 CosU 

7c 0.1637 3 7 CosCU 

6a 0.1501 4 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 

5b 0.1425 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RP Solo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6b 0.1282 6 8 CosCU 

6c 0.1244 7 3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TCosCU 


Notes: Ranked from least integrated to most integrated. See Appendix 5 for building and location information 


for nodes. 


popol nah or “mat house” (see Miller 1998: 199, 1999: 
38). As pointed out in Chapter 4, Maya buildings display- 
ing “mat” designs may have functioned as council houses, 
where the “Council of Lords” congregated to under- 
take various political and religious activities (Schele and 
Mathews 1998: 44; see also Sharer 1994: 329). The only 
other controlled space that displays sculpture at Palace 
Phase 1 is located in the eastern room of House E (node 
6b), a space housing Cosmological Celestial Underworld 
themes which delineates the eastern boundary of the 
Southeast Court. 

When considering the seven spatial units that display 
sculpture, and ranking each according to its distance from 
the carrier position, the three carved vaults (GR 7, 78, and 
79; see Figures 4.7 and 4.8) located in the subterranean 
passages (nodes 7c, 8b, and 9g) are the most restricted 
sculptures of the Palace (see Table 5.7), positioned at 
Levels 7, 8, and 9 on the Phase 1 access diagram (Fig- 
ure 5.2). Located in transitional spaces, the eastern, west- 
ern, and southern subterranean passage vaults are also the 


Table 5.7. Palenque Palace Phase 1 sculpture ranked 
according to depth from the carrier, ¡Cinich Janab’ Pakal I 
(circa A.D. 650-683) 


Carrier Sculpture 

Node rank GR No. Theme 

5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, 
CosCU 

6c 6 3, 4,5, 13,11, 80 RAud, Acc, CosTU, 

(Bench) THist, TCosCU 
6b 6 8 CosCU 
6a 6 21, 22,26,27,28  PSolo, RitDan, MMot, 
CosU 

7c 7 7 CosCU 

8b 8 78 CosU 

9g 9 79 CosU 


Note: See Appendix 4 for building and location information for nodes. 


least integrated (or most segregated) sculptures of the 
Palace (see Table 5.6), displaying predominantly Cos- 
mological Underworld themes. As noted by Schele, the 
presence of these sculptures in the underground passages 
leading to the Southern subterranean structure marks 
these corridors as entrances into the Underworld (Schele 
1986: 122). 

The shallowest sculpture at Palace Phase 1 appears 
at a depth of Level 5 from the carrier position and 
encompasses all sculpture appearing on the roof and the 
northern piers of House B (see Table 5.7) — a structure 
commissioned by K'inich Janab’ Pakal I. As mentioned 
previously, the Mat Motif present on the entablature of 
the building marks the function of House B (nodes 5b 
and 6a) as a place once used for important ritual and 
administrative gatherings. In addition to this mat pattern 
there is also cosmological imagery decorating the roof 
of the structure, which portrays Celestial, Terrestrial, and 
Underworld themes (GR 26 and 27). Just below the roof, 
on the northern piers of House B, are portraits of K'inich 
Janab’ Pakal I standing authoritatively in royal costume 
(GR 24 and 25). Most notably, residual sculpture on Pier 
B (GR 24) portrays a royal figure wearing a feathered 
headdress comprising a stingray spine and a Jestor God 
diadem; combined, the sculpture of House B’s roof and 
northern façade signal K’inich Janab’ Pakal Ps dominion 
over the cosmological realms. 

Level 6 sculpture of Palace Phase 1 appears in the 
eastern and western galleries of House E (nodes 6b and 
6c) as well as in the southern gallery of House B (node 
6a). The southern gallery jambs of House B also display 
remains of a solo portrait (GR 21) in addition to the 
lower portion of a dancing figure (GR 22). The sculp- 
ture present in the western gallery or throne room of 
House E displays Royal Audience and Accession themes 
as seen on the Oval Tablet (GR 5; Figure 4.13), as 
well as a throne text (Figure 4.6) containing historical 
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Figure 5.4. Palenque Palace Phase 2, “Justified” Access Diagram. 


data (Ge, Kinich Janab’ Pakal I’s accession) and several 
Celestial and Underworld references. The western facade 
of House E portrays Cosmological Terrestrial Under- 
world themes in the form of flower motifs (GR 13; see 
Figures 4.10 and 4.11), whereas the eastern gallery of 
the same structure houses Cosmological Underworld 
imagery (GR 8; Figure 4.14), thematically connecting the 
structure with the East Subterranean Passage and south- 
ern substructures (see Schele 1986: 122). 


5.1.2. Analysis of the Palace Phase 2 


Phase 2 of the Palace differs from Palace Phase 1 due 
to the addition of Houses A and C to the complex (see 
Figure 5.3). As noted in Chapter 2, the construction of 
these two buildings required that the Second Palace Ter- 
race platform be extended towards the north. K'inich 
Janab” Pakal I was the most likely ruler to have presided 
over the northward expansion ofthe Palace Group, which 
occurred in the last half of his reign (circa A.D. 650-683). 


The effect of these structural additions 
was the formulation of an early ver- 
sion of the East Court (node 4a), where 
Houses A and C define its east and west 
perimeter (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.2, 
The Buildings of the Palace Phase 2). In 
addition, with the extension of the Sec- 
ond Palace Terrace platform came the 
beginnings of what would later become 
the West Court of the Palace (node 
6d; see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.4, The 
Buildings of the Palace Phase 4, Section 
4.3.5, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 
5, and Section 4.3.6, The Buildings of 
the Palace Phase 6). It should be noted 
here that, at this stage in the Palace’s 
evolution, Houses D and A-D did not 
yet define the northern periphery of the 
Palace, which (as at Phase 1) left the 
northern Palace substructure exposed. 
It is argued here that the Northern Gal- 
leries remained the principal point of 
entry into the Palace complex until the 
construction of Houses D and A-D and 
that the northern monumental stairway 
buried the Northern Galleries, shifting 
primary access into the Palace interior 
through either House A or between 
Houses D and K (see Chapter 4, Sec- 
tion 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 3). 

As one would expect, with the addition of Houses A 
and C in the northeast quarter of the Palace, the access 
diagrams of both Phase 1 and Phase 2 display some differ- 
ences when compared. For example, Palace Phase 2 com- 
prises four more units of space than does Palace Phase 1, 
comprising a total of fifty-seven nodes. In addition, 
although Phases 1 and 2 both have a total of ten lev- 
els of depth from the perspective of the carrier position, 
at Palace Phase 2 there is a shift in the number of spaces 
assigned to the deeper levels of the access diagram: At 
Palace Phase 2, two spaces are represented at Levels 1 
and 9; five spaces at Levels 2, 3, and 4; seven spaces 
at Level 5; nine spaces at Levels 6 and 7; eleven spaces 
at Level 8; and one space at Level 10 (see Figure 5.4). 
In addition, with the construction of Houses A and C, 
another five units of space display sculpture; these spaces 
are the East Court (node 4a), the eastern room of House 
C, (node 5d), House C’s western gallery (node 6c), the 
west foundation of House C (node 6d), and House A’s 
eastern gallery (node 61). Seventeen spaces are defined as 
transitional at Palace Phase 2, compared to the total of 
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Figure 5.5. Palenque Palace Phase 3, Combined Convex Map and Access Diagram. 


Palenque Palace modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1). 


nineteen at Palace Phase 1. Furthermore, four courtyards 
rather than two are represented at Phase 2, referred to in 
the following discussion as the Early East Court (node 
4a), the Early West Court (node 6d), the Early Southeast 
Court (node 7b), and the Southwest Court (node 6f). 
Nine buildings comprise the Palace at Phase 2, com- 
pared to seven structures that collectively make up Palace 
Phase 1. On ranking these structures from most inte- 
grated to least integrated, and comparing their relative 
positioning with that of Phase 1, the order of the existing 
Palace Phase 2 structures remains unchanged. The RA 
value calculated for House A places it between House 


H-Sub and the then-exposed north- 
ern substructure, whereas House C falls 
between House E and House K. As 
Table 5.8 illustrates, the least integrated 
(and subsequently more inaccessible) 
buildings of the Palace at Phase 2 are still 
the South Subterranean Substructures 
and House J, whereas Houses C and 
E are the most integrated (accessible) 
of the Palace Phase 2 buildings. 

It appears that the primary pur- 
pose in constructing Houses A and C, 
together with the early version of the 
East Court (see Figure 4.31), was to 
replace the Southwest Court and the 
western gallery of House E as the prin- 
cipal inhabitant—visitor interface of the 
Palenque Palace, where persons invited 
to enter could interact with inhabitants 
in a space designed to be separated from 
other areas in the Palace complex. At 
Palace Phase 2, formal access to the 
Palace interior was still provided via the 
Northern Galleries (node 2b and 3a). 
With the addition of the Early East 
Court (node 4a; a shallower reception 
area with respect to its distance from 
the carrier), however, there was a shift 
in the proximity of the Palace’s pri- 
mary inhabitant—visitor interface away 
from the Southwest Court and throne 
area of House E to a more intermedi- 
ate area adjacent to Houses A, B, and 
C. It appears that the formulation of 
the Early East Court may have been a 
strategy used by Winich Janab’ Pakal 
I to increase the level of privacy asso- 
ciated with the Early Southwest Court 
and House E, as well as to more effec- 
tively control access to other areas of the 
Palace complex. For example, at Palace Phase 2, visitors 
attempting to access the House E throne room (node 7c) 
and the Southwest Court of the Palace (node 6f) from 
the East Court (node 4a) would have had to pass through 
House B, House C, or the eastern gallery of House E. 
(Note: At Palace Phase 2, more restrictive and informal 
access into the Palace remained possible via the subter- 
ranean galleries and passages and through the southern 
portion of House K.) 

The shallow positioning of the East Court from the 
carrier with its Captive Display themes (GR 58, 59, 60, 
and 61; see Figures 4.28 and 4.46), in addition to its 
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Table 5.8. Average RA values for Palace Phase 2 houses and 
other structures 


Average 
Structure RA values Rank 
House E 0.1177 1 
House C 0.1214 2 
House K 0.1292 3 
House B 0.1299 4 
House H-Sub 0.1383 5 
House A 0.1419 6 
North Substructure 0.1500 A 
House J 0.1679 8 
South Substructure 0.2101 9 


Note: Ranked from most integrated to least integrated. 


relatively high level of integration (see Table 5.9), is con- 
sistent with the proposal that the northeastern quadrant 
of the Palace functioned as the principal meeting area 
used by Palace inhabitants and outsiders permitted to 
enter the complex (Liendo Stuardo 2003: 197). In sup- 
port of this view, House C (the building that defines 
the eastern boundary of the northeastern quadrant of the 
Palace) is described as the yet nah (“companion house”) 
on the Hieroglyphic Stairs (H.S.; GR 61; Figure 4.27), 
which provide access from the East Court to the eastern 
gallery of the structure (Martin 2003: 94-95). 

In order from most integrated to least integrated, 
all spatial units that display residual sculpture at Palace 
Phases 1 and 2 are as follows: the East Court (node 
4a) and the eastern gallery of House C (node 5d); the 
eastern gallery of House E (node 6e); the Early West 
Court (node 6d); the western gallery of House C (node 
6c); northern and southern rooms of House B (nodes 5b 


and 6b); the East Subterranean Passage’s northern cor- 
ridor (node 7g); the western gallery of House A (node 
6i); the South Subterranean Passage bend (node 8h); and 
the West Subterranean Passage’s southern corridor (node 
9b). As at Palace Phase 1, at Phase 2 of the Palace, spaces 
displaying some of the lowest levels of integration are 
those spaces within the subterranean passages containing 
the subterranean vaults (GR 7, 78, and 79; Figures 4.7 
and 4.8). At Palace Phase 2, however, the Ancestor Por- 
traiture theme (GR 43, 43, 44, 45, 46, and 47; Figures 
4.32, 4.33, 4.34, 4.35, and 4.36) associated with the 
eastern gallery of House A (node 6i) is also found at a 
comparably low level of integration. As just mentioned, 
some of the least integrated spaces of the Palace at Phase 
2, and subsequently the most segregated from the rest 
of the complex, are those spatial units that collectively 
comprise Southern Subterranean Structures, the under- 
ground passages of the Palace, and House J. Among the 
least integrated spaces associated with the Subterraneos 
are the south substructure patios (nodes 5g and 4e), the 
south substructure central room (node 4c), and the South 
Substructure northwestern room (node 10a). Defined as 
transitional units of space, the least integrated spaces of 
the Palace’s underground passages are the southern cor- 
ridors of the West, South, and the East Subterranean Pas- 
sages (nodes 5e, 9b, and 9a), whereas some of the most 
segregated spaces comprising House J include the north- 
western room (node 8a), the west south-central room 
(node 8d), the west north-central room (node 8b), and 
the west central room (node 8c; see Chapter 4, Section 
4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 2). 

As at Palace Phase 1, the bulk of the indoor and out- 
door spaces that comprise Phase 2 of the Palace are dis- 
tributed, displaying a relatively high number of redundant 


Table 5.9. Palenque Palace Phase 2 sculpture ranked according to RA values, K’inich Janab’ Pakal I (circa A.D. 650-683) 


Node RA value Rank Sculpture GR No. Theme 

9b 0.2169 1 79 CosU 

8h 0.1695 2 78 CosU 

oi 0.1539 3 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

7g 0.1396 4 7 CosCU 

6b 0.1312 5 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

5b 0.1286 6 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

6c 0.1279 7 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 
39, 40, 41 

6d 0.1273 8 68 TCapSac 

6e 0.1156 9 8 CosCU 

5d 0.1149 10 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 

7c 0.1149 10 3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TCosCU 

4a 0.1078 11 58 (alfardas only), 59, 60, 61 (H.S.) CapDis, THist 


Notes: Ranked from least integrated to most integrated. See Appendix 5 for building and location information for nodes. 
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Table 5.10. Palace Phase 2 court carrier depths, RA values, and control values 


Carrier Control 
Palace courts Node rank RA value value 
Southwest Court (early Tower Court) of 6 0.1071 2.1166 
East Court (early) 4a 4 0.1078 1.5333 
Southeast Court (early) 7b 7 0.1162 1.0416 
West Court (early) 6d 6 0.1273 1.0090 


pathways between spatial units: a total of fifty-seven nodes 
compared to eighty-three edges. Some of the more dis- 
tributed spaces represented at Phase 2 include the patio 
space situated between Houses A and J (node 6a), the 
eastern room of House K (node 6g), the platform area 
providing access to the House J interior (node 7a), and 
the upper southeastern terrace of the Palace (node 7f). 
The Palace courtyards (nodes 4a, 6f, 6d, and 7b) are 
some of the most highly distributed spaces found at Palace 
Phase 2 (see Table 5.10). Again (as noted in Chapter 4, 
Section 4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 1), this 
configuration is probably a reflection of their function 
as reception spaces and as venues for various semi-public 
and semi-private activities. In terms of depth from the 
carrier position, the East Court (node 4a) is the shallow- 
est courtyard of the Palace, followed by the Early West 
Court (node 6d) and the Southwest Court (node 6f), 
which are at equal depths. As was the case in Palace Phase 
1, the deepest courtyard of the Palace at Phase 2 is the 
Early Southeast Court. Some of the nondistributed spaces 
appearing on the Palace Phase 2 access diagram (indicat- 
ing their more limited accessibility) are again those that 
comprise the east, west, and south subterranean passages 
(nodes 5f, 6h, 7g, 7e, 8h, 8i, 9a, and 9b); the northern 
and southern galleries of House B (nodes 5b and 6b); 


three of House J’s outer rooms (nodes 8a, 8d, and 8e); 
in addition to the northwest and central rooms located in 
the Subterraneos (nodes 10a and 4c). 

Of the fifty-seven spaces represented in the Palace 
Phase 2 access diagram, those that display the greatest 
level of control over localised access to surrounding spaces 
(in descending order) are as follows: House J’s western 
terrace (node 7a); the Palace’s upper southeastern terrace 
(node 7f); the Southwest Court (node 6f); the northern 
substructure’s southern terrace (node 3b); the northern 
substructure’s northern terrace (node la); the northern 
corridor of the East Subterranean Passage (node 7g); the 
eastern room of House K (node 6g); the East Court 
(node 4a); the southern substructure patio (node 4e); 
and the southern corridor of the Subterraneos (node 2d). 
At Palace Phase 2, the relatively high level of control that 
the Early East Court exhibits relates specifically to the 
inability of Houses A, B, C, and E to be accessed from the 
direction of the Northern Galleries without first passing 
through the East Court. 

The controlling spaces that display sculpture at Phase 
2 of the Palace (see Table 5.11) are the Early East Court 
and the West Court (nodes 4a and 6d), both of which 
portray predominantly Captive themes (GR 58, 59, 60, 
61, and 68; see Figures 4.28, 4.29, and 4.46). Conversely, 


Table 5.11. Palenque Palace Phase 2 sculpture ranked according to control values, K'inich Janab’ Pakal I (circa A.D. 650-683) 


Control 
Node value Rank Sculpture GR No. Theme 
78 1.8333 1 7 CosCU 
4a 1.5333 2 58 (alfardas only), 59, 60, 61 CapDis, THist 

(Hieroglyphic Stairs) 

5b 1.0333 3 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6d 1.0090 4 68 TCapSac 
8h 1.0000 5 78 CosU 
9b 1.0000 5 79 CosU 
6e 0.7499 X 8 CosCU 
7c 0.7261 X 3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TCosCU 
6c 0.7261 X 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 
5d 0.6761 X 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 
6b 0.5833 X 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
oi 0.5833 X 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 


Note: See Appendix 6 for building and location information for nodes. 
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Table 5.12. Palenque Palace Phase 2 sculpture ranked according to depth from the carrier, KCinich 
Janab’ Pakal I (circa A.D. 650-683) 


Node Carrier R Sculpture GR No. Theme 

4a 4 58 (alfardas only), 59, 60, 61 CapDis, THist 
(Hieroglyphic Stairs) 

5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

5d 5 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 

6b 6 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

6c 6 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 

39, 40, 41 

6d 6 68 TCapSac 

6e 6 8 CosCU 

6i 6 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

7c 7 3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TCosCU 

7g T 7 CosCU 

8h 8 78 CosU 

9b 9 79 CosU 


Note: See Appendix 4 for building and location information for nodes. 


the controlled spaces where sculpture appears are the east- 
ern and western galleries of House C (nodes 5d and 6c) 
as well as the eastern gallery of House A (node 6i). Sculp- 
tural themes represented in the controlled spatial contexts 
include God Portraiture Solo (GR 29; Figures 4.23, 4.24, 
4.25, and 4.26); Cosmological Terrestrial (GR 38, 40, 
and 41); Ancestor Portraiture Solo (GR 32, 34, 35, and 
36; Figures 4.20, 4.21, and 4.22); Ancestor Portraiture 
with Attendants (GR 43, 44, 45, and 46; Figures 4.32, 
4.33, 4.34, and 4.35); and Royal Audience (GR 30). 
When considering the five spatial units that display 
sculpture in terms of their relative depth from the carrier 
(see Table 5.12), the shallowest sculpture of Palace Phase 
2 appears at Level 4 in the area of the Early East Court 
(node 4a). As already mentioned earlier in text, the prin- 
cipal theme of the monuments confined to the area of 
the East Court is Capture Display, as seen on the eastern 
foundation wall of House C (GR 59 and 60; Figure 4.28) 
and on either side of the foundation stair of House A (GR 
58 [alfardas only]; Figure 4.46), where several bound 
captives are named and represented. Also in the proxim- 
ity of the Fast Court are the H.S. (GR 61; Figure 4.27) 
assigned to the eastern foundation of House C, which, in 
addition to recording the ch’ak (“axing”) of Lakam Ha’ 
(Palenque) at the hands of Calakmul (Martin 2003: 88), 
document the chukaj (“capture”) of four vassals who are 
also named and portrayed on the east basement wall of 
the building (GR 59; Figure 4.28). K’inich Janab’ Pakal 
I is recorded as the protagonist of the action, and the 
captures are purported to have occurred on 9.11.6.16.11 
(7 August 659), four years after the attack on Palenque 
(Martin 2003: 90-93, 95). Also recorded on the H.S. 
of House C is the name of the structure itself reading 


yet nah (“companion house”; Martin 2003: 94-95), in 
addition to the “opening” of the house: ¿-pasaj (“and 
then it was opened”; Martin 2003: 89). The next sculp- 
tural theme to appear on the Palace Phase 2 access dia- 
gram is at Level 5, where God Portraiture Solo is the 
principal theme appearing in the eastern gallery of House 
C (GR 29; Figures 4.23, 4.24, 4.25, and 4.26). Set ina 
horizontal line on the eastern medial wall of the house 
are the remains of seven portrait masks of gods, adhered 
to the medial wall of House C (see Chapter 4, Section 
4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 2, House C: 
Description and Sculpture). 

At Level 6, the Royal Audience (GR 30) and Ancestor 
Portraiture Solo (GR 32, 34, 35, and 36; Figures 4.20, 
4.21, and 4.22) themes appear in the western gallery of 
House C (node 6c), where the remnants of a painted 
narrative scene cover the southern portion of the medial 
wall on the western side of House C. The mural once 
portrayed two seated individuals making offerings to an 
elevated figure seated centrally on a throne. To the left of 
the scene, overlying the earlier mural, a human figure is 
sculptured. The profile stance and proximity of the indi- 
vidual (left of centre) suggest that the figure was subor- 
dinate to whatever once decorated the central area of the 
wall. As stated in Chapter 4, it is my view that this figure is 
compositionally consistent with an attendant standing in 
the company of something or someone of greater author- 
ity. The surviving sculpture on the four western piers of 
House C (GR 32, 34, 35, and 36; Figures 4.20, 4.21, 
and 4.22) all portray the remains of individuals seated 
on thrones, in frontal orientation, and in semi-elaborate 
royal attire. It is probable that the pier sculpture por- 
trays K'inich Janab’ Pakal I (GR 35; Figure 4.22) in the 
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company of several of his ancestors who are depicted on 
the other piers. In support of this proposal, variations 
are evident in sculptured costumes and throne designs 
associated with the individuals represented, in addition 
to the representation of a woman that appears on Pier F 
(GR 36) of the house (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.2, The 
Buildings of the Palace Phase 2, House C: Description 
and Sculpture). The eastern piers of House C, which face 
in on the East Court, also once portrayed sculpture of 
some kind — most likely standing royal portraits similar to 
those decorating the northern façade of House B, as this 
side of the structure represents the formal entrance to the 
building. 

Also appearing at a depth of Level 6 from the car- 
rier are the ancestral portraits assigned to the interior and 
exterior of House Ais eastern gallery (node 6i) and texts 
recording human capture and sacrifice located on the 
western foundation of House C (GR 68; Figure 4.29) in 
the West Court (node 6d). The theme of the text located 
on the western foundation of House C is Text, Captive 
Sacrifice, which is perhaps connected with activities once 
undertaken within the space. The seven texts carved on 
the western foundation of House C refer to six captive 
lords from Santa Elena and one from Pomona, one of 
whom was sacrificed (Martin 2003: 114-116). The first 
glyph in each of the seven inscriptions records the name 
of the captive, whereas the remaining text in each of the 
columns records his place of origin and title, respectively. 

The principal theme of House A’s eastern piers is 
Ancestor Portraiture with Attendants (GR 43, 44, 45, 
and 46; see Figures 4.32, 4.33, 4.34, and 4.35); each 
sculpture depicts three individuals — one who stands cen- 
trally and two who are seated peripherally. When compar- 
ing the figural scenes, it becomes apparent that, although 
there are parallels in the way that the individuals are 
represented, each pier portrays a different protagonist, 
implying that the piers of House A are most likely to be 
commemorative portraits of different rulers undertaking 
the same ritual activity. In the eastern gallery of House 
A, spaced in a row on the medial wall, is a row of por- 
trait busts referred to as the Palenque Medallions (GR 
47; Figure 4.36). These Medallions (like the House A 
piers) portray what were probably ancestral portraits of 
the Palenque kings, which in these examples are depicted 
emerging from kin signs (Greene Robertson 1985b: 26; 
see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 2, House A: Description and Sculpture). 


5.1.3. Analysis of the Palace Phase 3 


As outlined in Chapter 4, Kinich Kan Joy Cham II 
(A.D. 702-721?) presided over the structural additions 
and modifications that collectively comprise Phase 3 of 


Table 5.13. Counts, widths, and elevations of the North, East, 
and West Palace stairs 


Number Approximate Approximate 
Palace staircase of stairs width height 
North Stair 33 25.0m 10.9m 
West Stair 28 38.0 m 8.1m 
East Stair 18 35.0 m 6.0m 


(incomplete) 


the Palenque Palace (see Figure 5.5). The main archi- 
tectural contribution implemented by K'inich Kan Joy 
Chitam II was the final extension of the Second Palace 
Terrace platform (i.e., Extension B), followed by the con- 
struction of Houses D and A-D and the monumental 
staircases erected on the northern and western sides of the 
complex (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of 
the Palace Phase 3). As a consequence of these structural 
additions, the Northern Galleries of the Palace (appear- 
ing at Phases 1 and 2) were finally buried beneath the 
northern monumental stairway, becoming what is cur- 
rently known as the northern subterranean structure of 
the Palace. K’inich Kan Joy Cham II’s amendments dra- 
matically change the general appearance and spatial con- 
figuration of the Palace Group. More specifically, towards 
the end of Winich K an Joy Cham IPs reign, the Palace 
complex shifted from what was a multilevel plan imple- 
mented by predecessor K'inich Janab’ Pakal I (compris- 
ing transitions in elevation as one moved progressively 
deeper into the complex) to one that consisted of a single 
elevated platform approximately 10 metres high that was 
enclosed on three of its sides by “range”-type structures. 
It appears that one of K'inich K an Joy Chitam IPs objec- 
tives in building Houses D and A-D was to limit access 
to the East Court as well as to define the northern and 
western limits of the Early West Court. In my view, the 
presence of these massive stairs (see Table 5.13), whilst 
providing an impressive approach for persons permitted 
to ascend them, were constructed primarily to function as 
boundaries to more effectively segregate Palace occupants 
from the general population at Palenque. 

As outlined in Chapter 4 (see Chapter 4, Section 
4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3), it is probable 
that Palace Houses D and A-D were constructed together 
rather than separately, as suggested by the absence of con- 
struction joins indicating where the two structures were 
connected. A western entrance to the Palace appeared 
with the construction of Houses D and A-D, between the 
southern end of House D and the northern extremity of 
an earlier version of House K. As discussed in Chapter 4, 
the current plan of House K is the product of two stages 
of construction that Andrews (1974) described as the 
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Figure 5.6. Palenque Palace Phase 3, “Justified” Access Diagram. 


“southern portion of House K” and its “northern exten- 
sion.” House Ks northern extension was added some 
time after the construction of House D, resulting in the 
formation of a gap between Houses D and K to which 
access was provided via the western monumental stair- 
way (see Figures 4.37 and 5.5). The appearance of this 
entrance suggests that primary access into the building 
group may have shifted from the north of the Palace via 
the East Court to either the eastern gallery of House A or 
between Houses D and K. (Note: As pointed out in Chap- 
ter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 
3, House D: Description and Sculture, the northern and 
western Palace monumental stairs provided formal access 
to the upper Palace houses, as the stairway on the eastern 
side of the Palace never reached the level of the Second 
Place Terrace platform [see Maudslay 1889-1902b: 12]). 
Fronted by two narrow piers (which probably supported 
a roof at one time), the proximity of the eastern entrance 
(directly adjacent to House E’s western gallery) indicates 
that it may have once been an elaborate and formal point 
of entry into the Palace complex from the plaza fronting 
the Temple of Inscriptions. 

As a consequence of Kinich Kan Joy Cham IPs 
modifications to the Palace, the Phase 3 access diagram 
comprises the same number of nodes as Phase 2 but has a 
higher number of edges connecting them; Phase 3 of 
the Palace comprises eighty-three edges versus Palace 
Phase 2’s total of seventy-seven. Due to this increased 


interconnectedness between nodes at Palace Phase 3, the 
access diagram is more distributed than that of Phase 2, 
displaying a higher degree of spatial integration overall. 
Consequently, the Phase 3 access diagram appears shal- 
lower, comprising fewer levels of depth when compared 
to the first two phases of the Palace. Whereas Phases 1 
and 2 comprise ten levels of depth, Phase 3 portrays only 
six from the perspective of the carrier position. 

Palace Phase 3 consists of fifty-seven units of space, 
including the carrier, as indicated by the corresponding 
access diagram (see Figure 5.6): Five spaces are repre- 
sented at Level 1, seven spaces at Level 2, nine spaces at 
Level 3, seventeen spaces at Level 4, twelve spaces at level 
5, and six spaces at Level 6. At Palace Phase 3, sculpture 
was assigned to an additional eight units of space within 
the Palace complex; among these spaces were the highly 
exposed northern monumental stairs (visible from the car- 
rier position), House A-D’s northern gallery (node 1a), 
the exterior of House D’s western gallery (node 1b), the 
East Court (node 3b), and the southeastern and south- 
western rooms of House B (nodes 6a and 6b). In addi- 
tion to the increase in the number of sculptures at Palace 
Phase 3, nineteen spaces were defined as transitional. Four 
courtyards also proposed at Palace Phase 3 are referred to 
in the following discussion as the completed East Court 
(node 3b), Early West Court (node 4g), the Early South- 
east Court (node 5e), and the Early Southwest Court 
(node 3d). 
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Table 5.14. Average RA values for Palace Phase 3 houses and 
other structures 


Average 
Structure RA values Rank 
House A-D 0.0929 1 
House K 0.1019 2 
House D 0.1042 3 
House E 0.1075 4 
House A 0.1081 5 
House C 0.1100 6 
House H-Sub 0.1156 7 
House B 0.1331 8 
House J 0.1356 9 
South Substructure 0.1749 10 


Note: Ranked from most integrated to least integrated. 


Ten structures collectively comprise Phase 3 of the 
Palace at Palenque. On ranking these buildings from 
most integrated to least integrated, there is a notable 
shift in the relative ordering of the existing structures 
when compared to Palace Phase 2 (see Table 5.14). For 
example, with the addition of Houses D and A-D to 
the Palace complex, House E has become less integrated 
with respect to House K, and House A has become more 
integrated with respect to Houses B and C. Shifts in 
the relative depth of existing Palace buildings suggest 
that one of the objectives of Kinich Kan Joy Cham 
H in adding Houses D and A-D to the Palace com- 
plex may have been to reconfigure the building group in 
terms of accessibility and control or, more specifically, to 
make certain spaces within the Palace Group more or less 
accessible to inhabitants occupying the building group 
and to visitors permitted to enter the complex. Changes 
that occur to the level of integration and control of a 
Palace house or unit of space over time imply that activ- 
ities once undertaken within the confines of these spaces 
may have become either increasingly (1) hidden from, 
or (2) exposed to the observances of others occupying 
the Palace complex. Such shifts would have necessitated, 
at least in some instances, changes in the proximity of 
activities that were intended to remain private. Whereas 
Houses D, A-D, and K replaced House E as the most 
integrated structures of the Palace, House J as well as the 
south substructure remained the least integrated (most 
private) buildings of the Palace complex during K'inich 
Kan Joy Chitam IPs reign. 

Due to their function as arenas for public or semi- 
public activity, again several ofthe Palace courtyards stand 
out as some of the most distributed spaces represented at 
Palace Phase 3 (see Table 5.15); these spaces are the East 
Court (node 3b), the Early Southwest Court (node 3d), 


and the Early Southeast Court (node 5e). In terms of 
their depth from the carrier position, the East Court and 
the Southeast Court are the shallowest courtyards of the 
Palace, located at a depth of Level 3 from the carrier. 
The Early West Court is the next deepest court space 
positioned at Level 4 (see node 4g), followed by the 
Southeast Court, which is located at a depth of Level 
5. Although the Early West Court is shallower than the 
Southeast Court, it is a relatively nondistributed space 
displaying a low level of integration when compared to 
the other court spaces represented. In addition, of all the 
Palace Phase 3 courtyards, the West Court is the only one 
calculated as being a controlled rather than a controlling 
space. Other nondistributed spaces indicating their rela- 
tively limited accessibility at Palace Phase 3 remain those 
spaces that comprise the southern substructure (nodes 
3f, 3g, 4n, 4m, and 6f); the east, west, and south sub- 
terranean passages (nodes 4p, 5k, 51, 5j, 6d, and 6e); and 
the rooms that make up the interior of House J (nodes 
5a, 5b, 5c, and 5d). 

Increased connectivity between nodes at Palace Phase 
3 (see Figure 5.6) indicate that fewer boundaries needed 
to be crossed to reach any one point in the Palace com- 
plex. A consequence of this increased interconnectivity 
between nodes is a reduction in the overall depth of 
Palace Phase 3’s access diagram from the perspective of 
the carrier. Interestingly, even with a comparatively shal- 
low access diagram, most of the spaces that comprise 
the southern substructure, the subterranean passages, and 
House J at Palace Phase 3 remain the most segregated of 
the Palace. Furthermore, the East Court (node 3b) at 
Palace Phase 3 remains one of the more integrated spaces 
of the complex. The assigning of additional sculpture to 
this semi-public space may be viewed as an indication that 
this already highly embellished courtyard remained a hub 
of semi-public activity during the reign of Kinich Kan 
Joy Chitam II. 

In order from most integrated to least integrated, 
other Phase 3 spaces displaying sculpture are as follows: 
the northern corridor of House A-D (node la); the 
House E western room (node 41); the western gallery of 


Table 5.15. Palace Phase 3 court carrier depths, RA values, 
and control values 


Carrier RA Control 
Palace courts Node rank value value 
East Court (completed) 3b 3 0.0961 3.6166 
Southwest (early Tower 3d 3 0.0851 2.3333 
Court) 
West Court (early) 4g 4 0.1201 0.4761 
Southeast Court (early) 5e 5 0.1032 2.4916 
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Table 5.16. Palenque Palace Phase 3 sculpture ranked according to RA values, [Cinich K an Joy Chitam II (A.D. 702-721?) 


Node RA value Rank Sculpture GR No. Theme 

5k 0.1864 1 79 CosU 

5j 0.1461 2 78 CosU 

2f 0.1429 3 80 (bench moved to South Substructure) TCosCU 

6a 0.1390 4 23, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

6b 0.1390 4 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 
6c 0.1331 5 7 CosU 

4a 0.1318 6 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

4b 0.1318 6 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

4c 0.1240 7 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

4g 0.1201 8 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69 GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 

2b 0.1149 9 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

4f 0.1149 9 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 

lb 0.1117 10 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumSac, SacDan, Text? 

4e 0.1052 11 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 

41 0.1026 12 3,4,5,6 (Del Río Throne), 13, 11 RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TDynHist 
la 0.0994 14 55, 56, 57 (Throne?) RPSolo, RAudAccTDynHist 

3b 0.0961 15 58 (remaining Panels), 59, 60, 61 (Hieroglyphic Stairs) CapDis, THist 


Notes: Ranked from least integrated to most integrated. See Appendix 5 for building and location information for nodes. 


House D (node 1b); the Early West Court (node 4g); the 
southwest room of House B (node 6b); the southeastern 
room of House B (node 6a); and the southern corridor 
of the Subterraneos (node 2f). From the perspective of 
all other points in the Palace, on average, the East, West, 
and South Subterranean Passage vaults (GR 7, 78, and 
79; see Figures 4.7 and 4.8) and their corresponding 
Underworld themes are the least accessible sculptures of 
the Palace Group at Phase 3. Also at comparably low lev- 
els of integration is the space now housing K'inich Janab’ 
Pakal I’s throne (Bench 1, GR 80; Figure 4.6) as well as 
the southeastern and southwestern sanctuaries of House 
B. Facing in on the relatively private Southeast Court, the 
House B sculptural additions (GR 23; Figure 4.48) — at 
a level of integration similar to that of the subterranean 
passage vaults — mark a shift in the exclusivity of the south- 
ern portion of House B and, correspondingly, activities 
once associated with those spaces. In contrast to K'inich 
Kan Joy Cham IPs Palace design, during K’inich Janab’ 
Pakal Ps reign (Palace Phases 1 and 2), the southern por- 
tion of House B was more integrated with the rest of the 
Palace complex and subsequently more accessible from 
the perspective of persons occupying different areas of 
the Palace complex. 

The most integrated sculpture at Palace Phase 3 is 
located in the East Court (see Table 5.16), which, as 
previously mentioned, predominantly portrays capture 
themes (GR 58, 59, and 61; Figures 4.28, 4.27 and 
4.46). The next most integrated sculpture is the Palace 
Tablet, which depicts K'inich Kan Joy Chitam IPs acces- 
sion scene and a dynastic—historical text in the northern 


gallery of House A-D (GR 57; Figure 4.39), followed by 
the dynastic—historical throne text appearing in the west- 
ern gallery of House E (GR 6). Palace Phase 3 sculpture 
holding more intermediate positions on the RA order of 
ranking (Table 5.16) are the sacrificial themes found on 
the western gallery piers of House D (GR 48, 49, 50, 
and 52; Figures 4.42, 4.43, 4.44, and 4.45) as well as 
the God Portraiture and Cosmological Celestial themes 
appearing on the Casita Wall in the Early West Court of 
the Palace. 

At Palace Phase 3, fifty-seven nodes are represented 
in the corresponding access diagram, twenty of which 
were calculated as being controlling spaces. Among these 
spaces, those that display the highest level of control 
over localised access to surrounding spaces (in descending, 
order of control) are as follows: House J?s western ter- 
race (node 4h); the East Court (node 3b); the Southeast 
Court (node 5e); the Southwest Court (node 3d); the 
upper southeastern terrace of the Palace (node 4L); the 
upper southwestern terrace of the Palace (node 3h); 
the southern substructure’s southern corridor; and the 
eastern room of House K (node 2e). The high level of 
control that the East Court exhibits at Palace Phase 3 
relates specifically to the inability to access the northern 
rooms of House B and the eastern gallery of House C 
without first passing through the East Court. 

At Phase 3 of the Palace, the East Court (node 3b) and 
House A-D’s northern gallery (node la) are the only two 
controlling spaces that were found to display sculpture 
(see Table 5.17). All other artwork appearing at Phase 3 
of the Palace was assigned to controlled spaces. Sculptural 
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Table 5.17. Palenque Palace Phase 3 sculpture ranked according to control values, KCinich Kan Joy Chitam II (A.D. 702-721) 


Control 
Node value Rank Sculpture GR No. Theme 
3b 3.6166 1 58 (remaining panels), 59, 60, 61 CapDis, THist 
(Hieroglyphic Stairs) 
2f 1.4999 2 80 (bench moved to South Substructure) TCosCU 
la 1.0666 3 55, 56, 57 (Throne?) RPSolo, RAudAccTDynHist 
5j 1.0000 4 78 CosU 
5k 1.0000 4 79 CosU 
4f 0.9761 X 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 
2b 0.8333 X 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 
6c 0.8333 X 7 CosU 
4i 0.7261 X 3, 4, 5, 6 (Del Río Throne), 13, 11 RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TDynHist 
lb 0.7000 X 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumSac, SacDan, Text? 
4e 0.6190 X 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 
4g 0.4761 X 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69 GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 
4c 0.4761 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6a 0.2000 X 23, 26, 27, 28 CosT?; MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6b 0.2000 X 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 
4a 0.1428 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
4b 0.1428 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 


Note: See Appendix 6 for building and location information for nodes. 


themes appearing in controlling spaces of the Palace dur- 
ing the reign of K'inich Kan Joy Chitam II include Royal 
Audience—Accession and Dynastic Historical text, as seen 
on the Palace Tablet (GR 57; Figure 4.39), in addition 
to the Captive Display imagery located on the western 
foundation of House A and the eastern foundation of 
House C (GR 58, 59, and 60; Figures 4.46 and 4.28). 
Conversely, sculptural themes located in controlled spa- 
tial contexts at Palace Phase 3 include the Dynastic His- 
torical text appearing on the Del Rio Throne (GR 6; Fig- 
ure 4.49), which was once assigned to the western medial 
wall of House E, as well as Human Sacrifice and Sacrificial 
Dance themes, which are displayed on the western gallery 
piers of House D (GR 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52; see Fig- 
ures 4.42, 4.43, 4.44, and 4.45). Additional sculptural 
themes occupying controlled spatial contexts within the 
confines of the Palace are God Portraiture with Atten- 
dants and Cosmological Celestial that appear in the Early 
West Court (GR 63, 64, 65, 66, and 69; see Chapter 
4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3, 
House D East Foundation Casita Wall: Description). 
When considering the eight spatial units that dis- 
play sculpture in terms of their relative depth from the 
carrier position, the most public artwork to appear at 
Palace Phase 3 is found at the base of the northern 
monumental stairway (see Table 5.18). Once flanking 
the northern Palace monumental staircase were multi- 
ple mask portraits of K'inich K an Joy Chitam II (Schele 
1998: 482). The sculptural theme of these masks has been 


designated as Royal Portraiture Solo and Cosmological 
Celestial Underworld, as each mask portrayed K’inich 
Kan Joy Cham II beneath a representation of the Cos- 
mic Monster (GR 82, 83, and 84; Figure 4.40) com- 
prising elements symbolic of both the celestial realm and 
the Underworld (see Miller and Taube 1993: 45). In 
addition to these masks, once set against the balustrades 
flanking the base of the northern Palace stairs were two 
large alfardas (GR 85) portraying standing solo portraits 
of Kinich Kan Joy Chitam II in full royal regalia (see 
Greene Robertson 1985b: figs. 354 and 356). 

Sculpture located at a depth of Level 1 from the car- 
rier includes the Palace Tablet, which is centrally posi- 
tioned on the northern side of the medial wall of House 
A-D (node la), and the western gallery piers of House 
D (node 1b). Facing north, the Palace Tablet (GR 57; 
Figure 4.39) comprises a large Dynastic Historical text 
with an accompanying scene depicting the accession cer- 
emony of K’inich K an Joy Chitam II (see Chapter 4, Sec- 
tion 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3, House 
A-D: Description and Sculpture). Compositionally emu- 
lating the Oval Tablet of House E (GR 5; Figure 4.13), 
the monument is believed to have once been positioned 
above a throne (Greene Robertson 1985b: 54). The exte- 
rior piers of House D (GR 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52; Figures 
4.42, 4.43, 4.44, and 4.45) represent what is probably a 
sequence of stills connected with a single ritual event; each 
pier portrays two human figures participating in various 
sacrificial activities (Greene Robertson 1985b: 33). As 
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Table 5.18. Palenque Palace Phase 3 sculpture ranked according to depth from the carrier, ¡Cinich K’an Joy 


Chitam II (A.D. 702-721) 


Node Carrier R Sculpture GR No. Theme 

C 0 1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 CosC, RPSoloCosCU, RPSolo 

la 1 55, 56, 57 (Throne?) RPSolo, RAudAccTDynHist 

lb 1 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumSac, SacDan, Text? 

2b 2 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

2f 2 80 (bench moved to South Substructure) TCosCU 

3b 3 58 (remaining panels), 59, 60, 61 CapDis, THist 
(Hieroglyphic Stairs) 

4a 4 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

4b 4 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

Ac 4 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

4e 4 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 

4f 4 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 

4g 4 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69 GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 

4i 4 3, 4, 5, 6 (Del Rio Throne), 13, 11 RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TDynHist 

5j 5 78 CosU 

5k 5 79 CosU 

6a 6 23, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

6b 6 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 

6c 6 A CosU 


Note: See Appendix 4 for building and location information for nodes. 


outlined in Chapter 1, there were three instances within 
a ritual sequence of events that the Maya focused on 
recording with sculpture and other artistic media; these 
have been referred to as the “inceptive,” the “progres- 
> and the “completive” moments (see Chapter 1, 
Section 1.5, Text, Image, and Literacy among the Classic 
Maya). The Maya often combined these instances into 
a series of images suggesting a progression of action — 
the separate scenes depict different episodes of the same 
event (Schele and Miller 1986: 38). As Kinich Kan Joy 
Chitam II has been attributed with the construction of 
House D, the protagonist once represented in each of 
the pier scenes has been interpreted as Kinich Kan Joy 
Chitam II himself (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, The 
Buildings of the Palace Phase 3, House D: Description 
and Sculpture). The two principal themes represented on 
the House D piers are Human Sacrifice (GR 48 and 52; 
Figures 4.42 and 4.45) and Sacrificial Dance (GR 49, 50, 
and 51; Figures 4.43 and 4.44). Piers B and F of House D 
each portray two male individuals, one of whom is about 
to be beheaded with an axe. Piers C and D of the same 
structure depict an individual dancing. In one example, 
the figure dances with a serpent (GR 50); in the other, the 
figure dances in the company of a kneeling subordinate 
(GR 49; Figure 4.43). 

The next sculpture to appear is at Level 3 in the East 
Court. As already outlined in the Palace Phase 2 discus- 
sion, the principal theme of the monuments confined to 


sive,’ 


the East Court (node 3b) is Capture Display. Consis- 
tent with the existing sculptural theme portrayed in the 
space, soon after the closing of the East Court an addi- 
tional seven panels (GR 58; Figure 4.46) were assigned to 
the western foundation of House A. They display captive 
individuals, each of whom may be identified by the texts 
appearing on the western foundation of House C (see 
Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 3, House A: Further Description and Sculptural 
Additions). 

Sculptures appearing at a depth of Level 4 on the 
Phase 3 access diagram include those located within the 
West Court (node 4g) and the throne room of House E 
(node 4i). Referred to as the Casita Wall, the principal 
themes of the sculpture appearing on the eastern foun- 
dation of House D in the West Court have been defined 
as God Portraiture with Attendants (GR 63, 64, and 66) 
and Cosmological Celestial (see GR 65 and 69). On the 
eastern foundation of House D are three cartouches that 
contain bust-style portraits of three individuals. Two of 
the figures depicted peripherally in each of the cartouches 
are human, whereas the third individual (who is centrally 
positioned and frontally oriented) represents a supernat- 
ural being or god of some kind (see Chapter 4, Sec- 
tion 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3, House 
D East Foundation Casita Wall: Description). Located 
in between these cartouches are hourglass-shaped arma- 
tures that support the stucco remains of a peccary and a 
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God K whose arms and legs are threaded through Venus 
symbols. Similar imagery appears on the south substruc- 
ture altar of the Palace (GR 1; see Chapter 4, Section 
4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3, House D: 
Description and Sculpture). Also at a depth of Level 4 
is the House E throne room (node 4i), where, at Phase 
3 of the Palace, K'inich Janab’ Pakal Ps throne (Bench 
1, GR 80; Figure 4.6) was substituted with the Del Rio 
Throne (GR 6; Figure 4.49). Displaying a Dynastic His- 
torical text carved on the outer edge of the throne, Winich 
K an Joy Cham IPs accession is the latest date recorded 
on the monument (Schele and Mathews 1979: 140). As 
I have argued previously, Bench 1 (GR 80) was origi- 
nally placed in the northwestern room of House E below 
Kinich Janab’ Pakal I’s coronation scene (i.e., the Oval 
Tablet). Functioning then as K'inich Janab’ Pakal I’s prin- 
cipal throne, it was later moved to the Subterraneos (node 
2f) by Kinich Kan Joy Chitam II and replaced with the 
Del Río throne (GR 6) to coincide with the later king?s 
inauguration in 9.13.10.6.8 (A.D. 702). 

The deepest artworks appearing at Phase 3 of the 
Palace (see Table 5.18) are located in House B’s south- 
eastern and southwestern rooms (nodes 6a and 6b). With 
the closing of the Palace’s East Court with House A-D, 
a number of curtain walls were added to House B to 
prevent through access to the Southeast Court (Schele 
1986: 119; see also Greene Robertson 1985b: 50). The 
effect of this architectural amendment was to break up 
the north and south galleries of House B into five smaller, 
sanctuary-type spaces (Figure 4.47), three of which face 
onto the East Court (Rooms 1, 2, and 3) and two of 
which are adjacent to the Southeast Court (Rooms 4 
and 5). In the southeast room of House B (Room 5) 
is a step-fret pattern sculptured on the rear wall of the 
space (GR 23; Figure 4.48); the theme of the sculpture 
has been defined as Cosmological Terrestrial. The pattern 
represents “the mountain cleft in its most reduced form” 
(Schele 1998: 497). The southwest room of House B 
(Room 4) contains a narrative scene that has been tenta- 
tively argued to portray a Royal Audience scene (GR 16, 
17, 18, and 19; see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, Buildings 
of the Palace Phase 3, House B, Room 4, Narrative Scene 
Description). 


5.1.4. Analysis of the Palace Phase 4 


The appearance of the Palenque Palace at Phase 4 (Fig- 
ures 4.50 and 5.7) is the result of architectural addi- 
tions and modifications implemented during the reign 
of inich Akul Mo’Nab’ III (A.D. 721-740?). In Chap- 
ter 4, I proposed that K'inich Akul Mo’ Nab’ III presided 
over the construction of Houses G and H, the Tower 


and Toilets, as well as the extension of House K (see 
Chapter 4, Section 4.3.4, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 4). The effect that these structural modifications 
had on the general configuration of the Palace was to 
completely enclose the complex, as well as to segregate 
the four courtyards confined to the Palace interior. Fol- 
lowing the closure of the Palace group with Houses A, J, 
G, H, D, K, and A-D, the Palace Tower was erected as 
a lookout — as a vantage point from which select inhab- 
itants could observe events (whether celestial or societal 
in nature) occurring beyond the confines of the Palace, 
without leaving the comfort or security of the complex. 
The joining of Houses D and K into one long continuous 
structure resulted in the closing of the Palace’s western 
entrance (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings 
of the Palace Phase 3). Consequently, House A’s “ogee- 
trefoil arch” (see Greene Robertson 1985b: 7) became 
the main point of entry into the building group at Palace 
Phase 4. More restricted access was possible, however, 
via the southern subterranean substructures and passages 
in addition to a narrow stair at the southeastern corner 
of the complex. (Note: I have previously argued that the 
southeastern stairway [node 2e], which today provides 
access to the southern Palace terrace [node 3d], was built 
to coincide with the construction of Houses G and H 
[see Section 5.1.1, Analysis of Palace Phase 1, this chap- 
ter].) The symmetry expressed by the Palace Phase 4 plan 
(Figure 5.7) implies design intent rather than simply a 
gradual and arbitrary accretion in architecture. Probably 
instigated with the construction of Houses D and A-D by 
Winich Ran Joy Chitam II, the Phase 4 plan would have 
been completed following his death, sometime during 
the reign of K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ III. 

Comprising seventy-three nodes and one hundred 
three edges, the general configuration of the Phase 4 
access diagram may be described as distributed, as the 
number of nodes is substantially less than the number of 
edges connecting them (see Figure 5.8). As noted in the 
Palace Phase 3 discussion, the effect that a higher num- 
ber of edges has on a spatial system comprising fewer 
nodes is to increase the number of route options between 
nodes and, correspondingly, the overall level of integra- 
tion expressed by the spatial configuration. Some of the 
more distributed spaces represented at Phase 4 include 
the Palace’s southern terrace (node 3d), the East Court 
(node 4b), the western terrace of House J (node 4d), 
the Tower Court (node 4n), the Southeast Court (node 
5n), and the northern terrace shared by Houses G and H 
(node 5p). Conversely, spaces that are characteristically 
nondistributed include, among others, the West Court 
(node 7d) and the western gallery of House C (node 6i), 
as well as spaces that comprise the interior of the Tower 
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Figure 5.7. Palenque Palace Phase 4, Combined Convex Map and Access Diagram. 


Palenque Palace modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1). 


(nodes 5h, 6h, and 7c), the Toilets (nodes 5i, 6j, and 7e), 
and the southern subterranean substructure and passages 
(nodes 4j, 5s, 5t, 6d, 6e, 6f, 6g, 7a, and 7b). 

As a result of K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ IT s architectural 
contributions, Palace Phase 4 comprises sixteen more 
spatial units than the previous architectural phase, or 
more specifically, seventy-three units of space to Phase 
3’s total of fifty-seven. In addition, due to the clos- 
ing of the Palace’s western entrance, Phase 4’s access 
diagram displays an increase in its overall depth when 
compared to the previous phase; whereas Phase 4 com- 
prises eight levels of depth, Phase 3 shows six levels. 
The justified access diagram for Palace Phase 4 shows 


four spaces at Level 1, five spaces at 
Levels 2 and 7, nine spaces at Level 3, 
seventeen spaces at Level 4, twenty-one 
spaces at Level 5, ten spaces at Level 
6, and one space at Level 8. Among 
the seventy-three spaces represented, 
twenty-two spaces are transitional; that 
is to say, their principal function was to 
provide access between other spaces in 

the system. 
Thirteen structures comprise Phase 
4 of the Palenque Palace, compared to 
a total of ten at Palace Phase 3. When 
comparing the averaged integration val- 
ues for both phases, there is a notable 
shift in the relative depths of the exist- 
ing structures at Phase 4. For example, 
I with the addition of Houses G and H, 
as well as the Toilets and Tower, House 
E reappears as one of the more inte- 
grated buildings of the Palace Group. In 

l 


contrast, House A-D drops from being 
the most integrated structure at Palace 
Phase 3 to one that holds a more inter- 
mediate position in Palace Phase 4’s 
order of ranking (see Table 5.19). On 
average, the most integrated building at 
Phase 4 of the Palace (and subsequently 
the most accessible from the perspec- 
tive of Palace inhabitants) is House G, 
whereas the least integrated existing 
structures remain Houses B and J as 
well as the southern substructures. The 
most segregated structures appearing at 
Palace Phase 4 are the Tower and Toi- 
lets. Forming the boundary between 
the West Court and Tower Court, it is 
highly likely that the Tower and Toi- 
lets were constructed simultaneously, as 
accessing the interior of the Tower necessitated cross- 
ing the roof of the Toilets and entering via a door- 
way on the western side of the structure (see Andrews 
1974). 

Architectural embellishment was not of primary 
importance to K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ III at Palace Phase 
4, as relatively few sculptural additions can be attributed 
to his reign. In addition, Houses G and H (structures 
commissioned by K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ III) show no 
evidence of ever being decorated. The few spaces in the 
Palace where sculpture and other artwork do appear are 
the central area and northeastern corner of the Tower 
Court (nodes 4n and 5f), the second floor of the Tower 
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Figure 5.8. Palenque Palace Phase 4, “Justified” Access Diagram. 


(node 6n), and the West Court of the Palace (node 7d). 
The least integrated and, subsequently, the most segre- 
gated of the Phase 4 Palace artworks is the Venus sign (GR 
72) painted on the interior southern wall of the Tower, 
on the second level of the building. In this investigation, 


Table 5.19. Average RA values for Palace Phase 4 houses and 
other structures 


Average 
Structure RA values Rank 
House G 0.0849 1 
House E 0.0873 2: 
House K 0.0876 3 
House H 0.0940 4 
House D 0.0964 5 
House A 0.1019 6 
House A-D 0.1060 e 
House C 0.1140 8 
House B 0.1190 9 
House J 0.1201 10 
Toilet 0.1336 11 
South Substructure 0.1501 12 
Tower 0.1602 13 


Notes: Ranked from most integrated to least integrated. 


I argue that the principal theme of the Venus sign of 
the Tower is Cosmological Celestial. Referred to as Noh 
Ek’ (“great star”) or Xux Ek? (“wasp star”) (Fuson 1969: 
502), Venus was an important celestial object among the 
ancient Maya, as both Venus and the Sun were believed 
to be manifestations of the Hero Twins as described in 
the creation mythology of the Popol Wuj (Schele and 
Freidel 1990: 115; Sharer 1994: 288). Also at a relatively 
low level of integration is the theme Ritual Dance, as 
represented by five stucco figures decorating the three 
pillars that define the southern boundary of the West 
Court (GR 67). The portrayal of dancers in the West 
Court may be viewed as evidence of the type of activity 
once undertaken within the confines of the space (see 
Chapter 4, Section 4.3.4, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 4). 

Palace Phase 4 sculpture appearing at the highest level 
of integration are those that occupy the Tower Court 
(i.e., GR 71, 74, and 75) (Table 5.20). Once flanking 
both sides of a small staircase on the south side of the 
Tower were two bas-relief panels referred to as the Tablet 
of the Orator (GR 74; Figure 4.55) and the Tablet of the 
Scribe (GR 75; Figure 4.56). Both tablets portray images 
thematically categorised as Captive Display, which were 
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Table 5.20. Palenque Palace Phase 4 sculpture ranked according to RA values, ¡Cinich Akul Mo’ Nab’ III (A.D. 721-740?) 


Node RA value Rank Sculpture GR No. Theme 

6h 0.1600 1 72 CosC 

5t 0.1569 2 79 CosU 

7d 0.1557 3 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68,69 RitDan?, GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 
6f 0.1303 4 78 CosU 

5a 0.1279 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5b 0.1279 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
oi 0.1268 6 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 
2d 0.1193 7 80 (Bench) TCosCU 

5c 0.1174 8 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
7a 0.1146 9 7 CosU 

6a 0.1111 10 23, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6b 0.1111 10 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 
2a 0.1041 11 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

4b 0.1013 12 58, 59, 60, 61 (Hieroglyphic Stairs) CapDis, THist 

5e 0.1013 12 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 

lb 0.0986 13 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumsSac, SacDan, Text? 

la 0.0982 14 55, 56, 57 (Bench) RPSolo, RAudAccTDynHist 
5f 0.0908 16 71 CapDis 

5g 0.0872 17 3, (Bench?), 4, 5, 6 (Del Rio Throne), 11, 13 RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TDynHist 
6c 0.0829 18 8 CosCU 

4n 0.0794 19 74, 75 CapDis 


Notes: Ranked from least integrated to most integrated. See Appendix 5 for building and location information for nodes. 


probably commissioned during the reign of K'inich Akul 
Mo’Nab’ III (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.4, The Buildings 
of the Palace Phase 4, The Tower and Toilets: Description 
and Their Sculpture). In the northeastern corner of the 
Tower Court, portrayed at the base of the Tower’s east- 
ern wall, is an additional captive scene (GR 71; see Chap- 
ter 4, Section 4.3.4, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 
4, The East Wall Tower Figures: Description). As with 
the Tablets of the Scribe and the Orator, the absence of 
clothing and authoritative emblems (in addition to their 
subordinate postures and the presence of cloth pulled 
through the perforations in their ears) marks six of the 
seven eastern tower figures as captives. All of the captives 
are portrayed seated, in frontal orientation, and in subor- 
dinate pose, with their heads turned to the viewer’s left of 
the composition. A seventh figure on the viewer’s right 
appears to be dancing while facing the direction of the 
western entrance of House E. Again, the appearances of 
capture themes in the Tower Court directly adjacent to 
House Eis throne may be viewed as examples of the sorts 
of activities once undertaken in the presence of the ruler 
of the day. For example, the Tower Court may have been 
used to receive, parade, and/or humiliate captives in the 
presence of the enthroned king prior to their sacrificial 
disposal. 

Due to the architectural changes implemented at 
Palace Phase 4, there is a notable shift in the relative 
depths of the deeper sculpture when compared to Phase 


3, suggesting that the exclusivity of the earlier sculptural 
features of the Palace may have diminished over time. 
For example, several of the subterranean vaults that mark 
the function of the underground passages as symbolic 
conduits to the Underworld (Schele 1986: 122) appear 
at a higher level of integration relative to other Palace 
sculpture. From the perspective of all other spaces in 
the complex, this increase in integration implies that the 
vaults were becoming more and more accessible relative 
to other artworks. At Palace Phase 4, the East Subter- 
ranean Passage vault ranks at a lower level of integration 
than the sculpture of the western gallery of House C, the 
northern façade of House B, as well as the West Court. 
Among the sculptural themes appearing on these struc- 
tures are Ancestor Portraiture (see Chapter 4, Section 
4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 2, House C: 
Description and Sculpture), God Portraiture with Atten- 
dants, Cosmological Celestial (as seen in the West Court), 
Mat Motif, and Royal Portraiture (see Chapter 4, Section 
4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 1, House B: 
Description and Sculpture). At Palace Phase 4, the South 
Subterranean Passage vault was also calculated as being 
more integrated with respect to the sculpture of the West 
Court. 

As with the Palace buildings at Palace Phase 4, we also 
see a shift in the ranking of the Palace courtyards depend- 
ing on whether they are ordered according to correspond- 
ing RA or control values or to their relative depth from 
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Table 5.21. Palace Phase 4 court carrier depths, RA values, and 
control values 


Carrier Control 
Palace courts Node rank RA value value 
East Court 4b 4 0.1013 3.9166 
Tower Court 4n 4 0.0794 1.3928 
Southeast Court 5n 5 0.0841 2.8750 
West Court 7d 7 0.1557 1.5000 


the carrier position. At Phase 4, the West Court replaces 
the Southeast Court as the most restricted court space 
from the perspective of both visitors and Palace inhabi- 
tants, as this courtyard is furthest from the carrier posi- 
tion and displays the highest RA value (see Table 5.21). 
From the perspective of the visitor (i.e., someone wish- 
ing to enter the spatial system from the carrier position), 
the East Court (node 4b) and the Tower Court (node 
4n) both appear at a depth of Level 4, followed by the 
Southeast Court (node 5g), which is found at a depth of 
Level 5. Positioned at a depth of Level 7, the West Court 
(node 7d) represents the most restricted court space of 
the Palace at Phase 4, as access to this space is provided 
exclusively from the western gallery of House C. Con- 
sistent with the Palace Phase 3 analysis, the East Court 
maintains the highest level of control over localised access 
to neighbouring spaces, followed by the Southeast Court 


and West Court of the Palace. As indicated by its cor- 
responding control value, at Palace Phase 4 the Tower 
Court displays the lowest level of control of all four of 
the court spaces. 

Of all the seventy-three spaces that collectively repre- 
sent Palace Phase 4, twenty-seven were calculated to be 
controlling spaces whereas the remaining forty-six spaces 
(excluding the carrier position) were assessed as being 
controlled spaces. Spatial units that display the greatest 
level of control over localised access to other spaces are as 
follows: House J’s western terrace (node 4d); the upper 
southeastern terrace of the Palace (node 3d); the East 
Court (node 4b); the Southeast Court (node 5n); the 
pathway fronting Houses D and K (node 3c); the north- 
ern terrace of Houses G and H (node 5p); the south sub- 
structure patio (node 4m); the second level of the Tower 
(node 6h); the West Court (node 7d); the southern corri- 
dor of the Subterraneos (node 2d); the corridor between 
Houses G and H (node 4g); and the Tower Court (node 
4n). Of all the spatial units represented at Palace Phase 
4, the second floor of the Tower and the Tower Court 
are the only two controlling spaces that display artwork 
(see Table 5.22). The relatively low level of control that 
the Tower Court exhibits, however, relates primarily to 
the inability to access the Palace Toilets (nodes 5i, 6j, and 
7e) without first passing through the courtyard. At Palace 
Phase 4, the only controlled space that displays artwork 


Table 5.22. Palenque Palace Phase 4 sculpture ranked according to control values, ¡Cinich Akul Mo’ Nab’ III (A.D. 721-740?) 


Control 
Node value Rank Sculpture GR No. Theme 
4b 3.9166 1 58, 59, 60, 61 (Hieroglyphic Stairs) CapDis, THist 
7d 1.5000 2 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68,69 RitDan?, GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 
6h 1.5000 2 72 CosC 
2d 1.4999 3 80 (Bench) TCosCU 
4n 1.3928 4 74, 75 CapDis 
5g 1.1166 5 3 (Bench?), 4, 5, 6 (Del Río Throne), 11, 13 RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TDynHist 
5t 1.0000 6 79 CosU 
5e 0.9761 X 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 
la 0.9166 X 55, 56, 57 (Bench) RPSolo, RAudAcc, TDynHist 
lb 0.9166 X 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumsSac, SacDan, Text? 
2a 0.9166 X 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 
6c 0.8928 X 8 CosCU 
7a 0.8333 X 7 CosU 
ói 0.8333 X 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 
6f 0.8333 X 78 CosU 
5f 0.7833 X 71 CapDis 
5c 0.4761 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6a 0.1666 X 23, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6b 0.1666 X 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 
5a 0.1428 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5b 0.1428 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 


Note: See Appendix 6 for building and location information for nodes. 
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Table 5.23. Palenque Palace Phase 4 sculpture ranked according to depth from the carrier, [Cinich Akul 


Mo’Nab’ II (A.D. 721-740?) 


Node Carrier R Sculpture GR No. Theme 

C 0 1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 CosC, RPSoloCosCU, RPSolo 
la 1 55, 56, 57 (Bench) RPSolo, RAudAccTDynHist 
lb l 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumSac, SacDan, Text? 

2a 2 42,43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

2d 2 80 (Bench) TCosCU 

4b 4 58, 59, 60, 61 (Hieroglyphic Stairs) CapDis, THist 

4n 4 74,75 CapDis 

5a 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5c 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5e 5 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 

5f 5 71 CapDis 

58 5 3 (Bench?), 4, 5, 6 (Del Río Throne), 11, 13 RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TDynHist 
5t 5 79 CosU 

6a 6 23, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6b 6 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 
6c 6 8 CosCU 

6f 6 78 CosU 

6h 6 72 CosC 

oi 6 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 
7a 7 7 CosU 

7d 7 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68,69 RitDan?, GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 


Note: See Appendix 4 for building and location information for nodes. 


(GR 71) is the transitional space located in the northeast- 
ern corner of the Tower Court (node 5f, see Chapter 4, 
Section 4.3.4, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 4, The 
East Wall Tower Figures: Description). 

The architectural modifications implemented by 
K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ III, resulted in no change in the 
distribution of existing sculpture (as it correlates with 
Palace Phase 4’s privacy gradient) until a depth of Level 
5 from the carrier position (see Table 5.23). More specif- 
ically, from the perspective of the visitor, changes in 
the ranking of the earlier Palace sculpture occur at the 
deeper levels of the Palace complex. Most notably, the 
subterranean vaults and their corresponding Underworld 
themes (GR 7, 78, and 79; see Figures 4.7 and 4.8), 
which once occupied the deepest areas of the Palace com- 
plex (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.1, The Buildings of the 
Palace Phase 1, and Section 4.3.2, The Buildings of the 
Palace Phase 2), now hold shallower positions when com- 
pared to the Ancestor Portraiture of the western gallery 
of House C (GR 32, 34, 35, and 36; Figures 4.20, 4.21, 
and 4.22), the Royal Audience and Cosmological Ter- 
restrial imagery of the House B sanctuaries (GR 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, and 23; Figure 4.47), as well as the Ritual 
Dance, God Portraiture with Attendants, and Cosmolog- 
ical Celestial themes of the West Court (GR 63, 64, 65, 
67, and 69; see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings 


of the Palace Phase 3, House D East Foundation Casita 
Wall: Description). As at Palace Phase 3, the sculpture 
appearing at a depth of Level 1 at Palace Phase 4 includes 
the Palace Tablet (GR 57; Figure 4.39), a Dynastic His- 
torical text depicting the accession ceremony of K'inich 
K an Joy Cham II, as well as the exterior piers of House 
D (GR 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52; Figures 4.42, 4.43, 4.44, 
and 4.45), which display themes such as Human Sacrifice 
and Sacrificial Dance. At Level 2 are the ancestor portraits 
sculptured on the piers of the eastern gallery of House A 
(GR 43, 44, 45, and 46; Figures 4.32, 4.33, 4.34, and 
4.35), followed by the Capture Display themes portrayed 
at Level 4 in the East Court (GR 58, 59, and 60; Figures 
4.46, and 4.28; see also Chapter 4, Section 4.3.2, The 
Buildings of the Palace Phase 2, House C, East Founda- 
tion Alfardas). Appearing at the same depth as the East 
Court monuments, at Palace Phase 4, is the Tablet of 
the Orator (GR 74) and the Tablet of the Scribe (GR 
75; Figures 4.55 and 4.56), both of which also portray 
Captive Display themes. 

The shallowest sculpture appearing at Phase 4 of the 
Palace are the Tablet of the Scribe and the Tablet of the 
Orator, which were arguably placed in the Tower Court 
(node 4n) by Kimch Akul Mo’Nab’ III as a form of self- 
assertion. The two individuals depicted on the tablets 
were probably trophies of war, captured during times 
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Figure 5.9. Palenque Palace Phase 5, Combined Convex Map and Access Diagram. 


Palenque Palace modified after Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1). 


of conflict between Palenque and another neighbouring 
city (P. Mathews 2000: personal communication). At a 
slightly deeper level, still within the confines of the Tower 
Court, are the “east-tower captives” (GR 71), followed 
by the Venus painting (GR 72), which is confined to the 
second floor of the Tower at a depth of Level 6 from the 
carrier. 


5.1.5. Analysis of the Palace Phase 5 


Palenque Palace Phase 5 is characterised by buildings 
assigned to the interior of the Palace complex rather 
than to the peripheral extension of the building group 


(see Figure 5.9). The main architectural 
contribution appearing at Phase 5 was 
the construction of Houses F and I, 
in addition to that of the Palace Sweat 
Baths. In this study, I argue that these 
structures were built sometime during 
the reigns of U Pakal Winich Janab’ 
Pakal II, inich Kan B’alam III, and 
Kinich Kuk’ B’alam II between A.D. 
742 and A.D. 799. Although no precise 
date can be allocated to the Phase 5 
additions, it is likely that their appear- 
ance postdated the construction of the 
Tower and Toilets as well as that of 
Houses G and H, and predated the 
intensive partitioning that occurred at 
Palace Phase 6 (see Chapter 4, Sec- 
tion 4.3.6, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 6). House E, the remains ofwhich 
are confined to the area of the South- 
east Court, included a supporting plat- 
form that was intended to raise the 
building to a height similar to that of 
the surrounding structures. House I, 
which is located in the southern half 


| 


| 


TIL of the Tower Court, was also erected 


P on a low platform elevating the build- 


ing to a lesser extent. Behind House 
I are the Palace Sweat Baths where 
Palenque rulers are believed to have par- 
ticipated in purification rituals (Schele 
1986: 122). 

Supplementary construction inside 
rather than outside the confines of 
Palace Phase 4 was probably undertaken 
to maintain certain levels of privacy and 


protection for a growing population of 

elites once occupying the Palace com- 

plex. An alternative reason for the prox- 
imity of the Phase 5 architectural additions, however, may 
have been to prevent any overburdening of the Subterra- 
neos with additional architecture that may have resulted 
in their collapse. (Note: It is clear that the Palace’s south- 
ern terrace [node 3i] would have been the only space 
where additional buildings could have been erected to 
further extend the Palace complex at the level of the Sec- 
ond Palace Terrace Platform.) Due to the confinement of 
Houses F and I within the Southeast Court and the Tower 
Court of the Palace, both court spaces became substan- 
tially smaller, an indication perhaps that social encounters 
and activities occurring within these spaces were becom- 
ing increasingly intimate and private, as both court spaces 
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Figure 5.10. Palenque Palace Phase 5, “Justified” Access Diagram. 


would have held fewer individuals in closer proximity to 
one another. 

Fifteen buildings collectively comprise the Palace at 
Phase 5 compared to the thirteen structures that make up 
Palace Phase 4. Due to structural changes implemented 
at Palace Phase 5, the corresponding access diagram dis- 
plays eighty-four nodes (including the carrier) compared 
to seventy-three as represented in the previous architec- 
tural phase, which is an overall increase of eleven spatial 
units. From the perspective of the carrier position, Palace 
Phase 5 shows four spaces at Level 1, five spaces at Level 
2, nine spaces at Level 3, seventeen spaces at Level 4, 
twenty spaces at Level 5, nineteen spaces at Level 6, six 
spaces at Level 7, and three spaces at Level 8 (see Fig- 
ure 5.10). Among the eighty-four spaces represented at 
Palace Phase 5, twenty-nine are transitional, functioning 
to afford access between other spaces in the system. At 
Palace Phase 5, there is no apparent increase in the overall 
depth when compared to Palace Phase 4, but the corre- 
sponding access diagram does show two additional spaces 
at the depth of Level 8, whereas Phase 4 displays only one. 
With the structural changes implemented at this stage of 
the evolution of the southern room of the West Court 
(node 8a), the northern room of the Toilets (node 8b) 
and the Palace Sweat Baths (node 8c) were the deepest 
spaces of the complex. 

On ranking the Palace Phase 5 structures from most 
integrated to least integrated (Table 5.24), and compar- 


ing their order with Palace Phase 4, the relative posi- 
tioning of existing Palace structures remains essentially 
unchanged. One minor variation between the two phases 
is in the positioning of House J: At Palace Phase 5, the 
structure becomes more integrated with respect to House 
C. With the structural modifications implemented at the 
Palace Phase 5, House I replaces House J’s earlier posi- 
tion between House B and the Toilets, whilst the RA 


Table 5.24. Average RA values for Palace Phase 5 houses and 
other structures 


Average 
Structure RA values Rank 
House E 0.0760 1 
House G 0.0788 2 
House K 0.0820 3 
House H 0.0846 4 
House D 0.0875 5 
House A 0.0889 6 
House F 0.0921 7 
House A-D 0.0936 8 
House J 0.1015 9 
House C 0.1039 0 
House B 0.1066 11 
House I 0.1101 1:2 
Toilet 0.1224 13 
South Substructure 0.1318 14 
Tower 0.1414 15 


Note: Ranked from most integrated to least integrated. 
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Table 5.25. Palenque Palace Phase 5 sculpture ranked according to RA values, U Pakal K’inich Janab’ Pakal II, K’inich Kan 
Balam III, and Kinich K uk? Balam I (circa A.D. 742 to 799) 


Node RA value Rank Sculpture GR No. Theme 

8a 0.1628 1 66 GPWA 

6L 0.1411 2 72 CosC 

7a 0.1387 3 63, 64, 65, 67, 68 RitDan?, GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 
50 0.1364 4 79 CosU 

7b 0.1278 5 69 CosC 

ón 0.1152 6 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 

ór 0.1128 7 78 CosU 

5a 0.1108 8 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5b 0.1108 8 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
2e 0.1096 9 80 (Bench) TCosCU 

6a 0.1049 10 23, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6b 0.1049 10 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 
6h 0.1049 10 76, 77 Cos?, RPSolo 

5c 0.1020 11 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
2a 0.0946 12 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

7d 0.0937 13 7 CosU 

5e 0.0926 14 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 

la 0.0923 15 55, 56, 57 (Bench) RPSolo, RAudAccTDynHist 

lb 0.0911 16 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumSac, SacDan, Text? 

6m 0.0864 17 71 CapDis 

4b 0.0861 18 58, 59, 60, 61 (Hieroglyphic Stairs) CapDis, THist 

5s 0.0802 19 70, 73 (Tablet 96 Glyphs), 74, 75 ?(Stucco fret), TDynHist, CapDis 
of 0.0802 19 3 (Bench?), 4, 5, 6 (Del Río Throne), 11, 13 RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TDynHist 
6e 0.0726 20 8 CosCU 


Notes: Ranked from least integrated to most integrated. See Appendix 5 for building and location information for nodes. 


value calculated for House F places it between Houses 
A and A-D in the order of ranking. The least integrated 
and, subsequently, more inaccessible buildings from the 
perspective of persons occupying all other structures are 
House I, the Toilets, the south substructure, and the 
Tower, whereas Houses G, E, and K remain the most 
integrated (accessible) of the Palace structures. 

The Palace Phase 5 access diagram displays eighty- 
four nodes and one hundred fifteen edges, indicating a 
further increase overall in the number of access routes 
between spatial units. Consequently, as with the four 
Palace Phases previously discussed, the spatial configu- 
ration of Palace Phase 5 is also highly distributed. Some 
of the more distributed and, subsequently, more inte- 
grated spaces represented at Phase 5 include the Palace’s 
southern terrace (node 3i), the East Court (node 4b), 
the eastern (node 4e) and western (node 6d) sides of the 
Southeast Court, the western terrace of House J (node 
4d), the northern terrace shared by Houses G and H 
(node 5m), and the Tower Court (node 5s). In contrast, 
some of the nondistributed spaces represented are the 
West Court (node 7a), the western gallery of House C 
(node 6n), and the eastern room of House F (node 5r). 
Other nondistributed spaces include many of those that 
collectively comprise the interior of the Tower (nodes 5t, 
ol and 7f), the Toilets (nodes 6k, 7b, and 8b), House J 


(nodes 5g, 5h, and 5i), House B (nodes 5a, 5b, and 5c), 
House I (nodes 6h and 7e), as well as the Sweat Baths 
(node 8c). As noted in the discussion of the earlier Palace 
phases, many of the spaces that make up southern subter- 
ranean substructures and passages are also nondistributed 
(see nodes 3h, 3e, 4k, 4h, 50, 5p, 6q, 6r, 6s, 7c, and 7d). 

The few spaces where sculpture and other artwork do 
appear at Palace Phase 5 are in the area of the Tower 
Court; among these sculptural embellishments are the 
remains of a standing portrait on the northwestern wall 
of House I (GR 77) and a serpent framing the interior of 
the eastern door of the same structure (GR 76; see Chap- 
ter 4, Section 4.3.5, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 5, 
House I Sculptured Figure and Serpent Door: Descrip- 
tion). In addition to the sculpture present on House I 
are the remains of a thematically indistinct fret pattern 
(GR 70) located on the southern side of the western 
Tower Court stair and an all-glyphic tablet referred to as 
the Tablet of the 96 Glyphs (GR 73; Figure 4.60). The 
Tablet of the 96 Glyphs is a beautifully incised monument 
that was once positioned on the lowest riser of the south- 
ern stair of the Tower. The tablet probably functioned as 
the top of a throne used in the area of the Tower Court 
(P. Mathews 2004: personal communication). 

The decision to assign additional sculpture at rela- 
tively high levels of integration (Table 5.25) implies a 
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concern for addressing Palace inhabitants, and presum- 
ably those more important people invited to enter the 
deeper areas of the complex. Of the few sculptures identi- 
fied at Palace Phase 5, the monument located at the high- 
est level of integration is the Tablet of the 96 Glyphs. As 
outlined in Chapter 4, the sculptural theme of this mon- 
ument has been defined as Dynastic Historical text. The 
monument was commissioned by K'inich Ruk’ B’alam 
II to celebrate his first k’atwn ending, which occurred 
in A.D. 783 (Martin and Grube 2000: 174). As well as 
recording the dedicatory date of House E (9.11.2.1.11) 
under the auspices of K'inich Janab’ Pakal I, the inscrip- 
tion also documents the accessions of K’inich Kan Joy 
Chitam II, K’inich Akul Mo’Nab’ III, and K'inich Ruk’ 
B’alam II. Located at more of an intermediate level of 
integration are the two sculptures associated with House 
I, defined tentatively in this study as Royal Portraiture 
Solo (GR 77) and Cosmological ? (GR 76; see Chapter 
4, Section 4.3.5, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 5, 
House I Sculptured Figure (GR 77) and Serpent Door: 
Description). Framing the interior eastern entrance of 
House I is a sculpture of a boa constrictor, as indi- 
cated by the scale pattern tracing the top right corner 
of the entrance. On the exterior of the same structure, 
the figure of a king or noble stands in profile and in 
static pose facing in towards the northeastern entrance 
of House I. Probably once mirroring a similar figure at 
the opposite end of the structure, the surviving sculp- 
ture suggests that the individual’s costume was relatively 
understated, comprising a plain hipcloth, a cross-banded 
belt, and a wrap of cloth that appears knotted at the 
back. 

As at Palace Phase 4, there is a notable shift in the 
order of the Palace courtyards at Palace Phase 5, depend- 
ing on whether they are ranked according to correspond- 
ing carrier depths, control values, or RA calculations. In 
terms of their respective depths from the carrier position, 
the only change in the ordering of the Palace courtyards 
at Phase 5 relates to the Tower Court. Once displaying 
the same level of depth as the East Court (see Chap- 
ter 4, Section 4.3.4, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 
4), the Tower Court is now deeper than the East Court 
by one level of depth. From the perspective of the car- 
rier, the shallowest and, subsequently, the most accessi- 
ble of the Palace courtyards is the East Court (node 4b), 
followed by the Tower Court (node 5s), the Southeast 
Court (node 6d), and finally the West Court (node 7a). 
Most notably, at Phase 5 the West Court persists as the 
most restricted of the Palace courtyards from the per- 
spective of both visitors and Palace inhabitants, as this 
courtyard remains the deepest from the carrier whilst dis- 
playing the highest RA value (see Table 5.26). In con- 
trast, the Southeast Court replaces the Tower Court as 


Table 5.26. Palace Phase 5 Court carrier depths, RA values, 
and control values 


Carrier Control 
Palace courts Node rank RA value value 
East Court 4b 4 0.0861 3.9999 
Tower Court 5s 5 0.0802 4.2833 
Southeast Court 6d 6 0.0764 1.1250 
West Court 7a 7 0.1387 1.5000 


the most integrated (i.e., accessible) court space from the 
perspective of all other Palace spaces. At Phase 5 of the 
Palace Group the Tower Court displays the highest level 
of control over localised access to neighbouring spaces, 
followed by the East Court, the West Court, and then the 
Southeast Court. The construction of House I within the 
confines of the Tower Court (in addition to the Sweat 
Baths located immediately behind the building) effec- 
tively increased the number of spaces to which the Tower 
Court controlled access, subsequently raising the overall 
level of control that the Tower Court possessed at Palace 
Phase 5. 

Of all the eighty-four spaces represented in the Palace 
Phase 5, thirty-one were calculated to be controlling 
spaces, whereas the remaining fifty-three spaces (exclud- 
ing the carrier position) are controlled spaces. Spatial 
units that display the greatest level of control over 
localised access to surrounding spaces are House J’s west- 
ern terrace (node 4d), the Tower Court (node 5s), the 
East Court (node 4b), the southern terrace of the Palace 
(node 3i), the northern terrace of Houses G and H 
(node 5m), the Southeast Court (node 5f), the south- 
ern substructure patio (node 40), the second level of 
the Tower (node 6L), the West Court (node 7a), and 
the west-central room of the Toilets (node 7b). Of all 
the controlling spaces represented at Palace Phase 5, the 
Tower Court (node 5s) is the only space that contains 
sculpture appearing at Palace Phase 5; the remaining art- 
works occupy controlled spaces (see Table 5.27). The 
only recognisable theme located in a controlling space 
at Palace Phase 5 is Dynastic Historical text, appearing 
on the Tablet of the 96 Glyphs (GR 73; Figure 4.60), 
whereas the themes confined to controlled spatial context 
are Royal Portraiture Solo (GR 77) appearing on the exte- 
rior of House I and Cosmological ? (GR 76) assigned to 
the interior of House I (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.5, The 
Buildings of the Palace Phase 5, House I Sculptured Fig- 
ure (GR 77) and Serpent Door: Description). The 
increased level of control that the Tower Court exhibits 
at Palace Phase 5 relates specifically to the additions 
of House I and the Sweat Baths, as gaining access to 
these localities first required entering the Tower Court. 
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Table 5.27. Palenque Palace Phase 5 sculpture ranked according to control values, U Pakal Kinich Janab’ Pakal IL [Cinich Kan 


Balam III, and Kinich K’uk? Balam I (circa A.D. 742 to 799) 


Control 
Node value Rank Sculpture GR No. Theme 
5s 4.2833 1 70, 73 (Tablet 96 Glyphs), 74, 75 ?(Stucco fret), TDynHist, CapDis 
4b 3.9999 2 58, 59, 60, 61 (Hieroglyphic Stairs) CapDis, THist 
7b 1.5000 3 69 CosC 
7a 1.5000 3 63, 64, 65, 67, 68 RitDan?, GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 
6L 1.5000 3 72 CosC 
2e 1.4999 4 80 (Bench) TCosCU 
6f 1.2916 5 3 (Bench?), 4, 5, 6 (Del Río Throne), 11, 13 RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TDynHist 
50 1.0000 6 79 CosU 
2a 0.9999 X 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 
5e 0.9761 X 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 
lb 0.9166 X 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumSac, SacDan, Text? 
la 0.9166 X 55, 56, 57 (Bench) RPSolo, RAudAccTDynHist 
6e 0.9083 X 8 CosCU 
7d 0.8333 X 7 CosU 
ór 0.8333 X 78 CosU 
ón 0.8333 X 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 
6m 0.6583 X 71 CapDis 
8a 0.5000 X 66 GPWA 
5c 0.4761 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6h 0.3750 X 76,77 Cos?, RPSolo 
6a 0.2500 X 23, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6b 0.2500 X 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 
5a 0.1428 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5b 0.1428 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 


Note: See Appendix 6 for building and location information for nodes. 


Consequently, the interiors of House I and the Sweat 
Baths are defined as controlled spaces. 

As noted in the Phase 4 discussion, due to the archi- 
tectural changes implemented at Palace Phase 5, there is 
a shift in the order of ranking of the deeper Palace sculp- 
ture when compared to the previous architectural phase. 
This shift suggests that preserving the privacy of preex- 
isting sculpture may have become less important as the 
Palace complex became increasingly congested. Further- 
more, the absence of any significant sculptural contribu- 
tion at Palace Phase 5, excluding perhaps the Tablet of 
the 96 Glyphs (GR 73), suggests that architectural deco- 
ration was not of primary importance to those presiding 
over most of the later Palace renovations; for example, as 
with Houses G and H, House F shows no evidence of 
ever being decorated. When considering the three spa- 
tial units of the Palace that display sculpture, in terms 
of their relative depth from the carrier position, three of 
the four sculptural elements appearing at Palace Phase 
5 are all visible from the Tower Court (node 5s) at a 
depth of Level 5 from the carrier (see Table 5.28). The 
only Phase 5 sculpture not visible from this court space is 
the serpent framing the interior east entrance to House I 


(GR 76), which corresponds to a carrier depth of Level ó 
(node 6h). 


5.1.6. Analysis of the Palace Phase 6 


The Palace as it appears at Phase 6 (see Figure 5.11) 
was probably the result of structural modifications imple- 
mented during the reign of Wak Kimi Janab” Pakal III. 
Acceding to the throne in 9.18.9.4.4 (A.D. 799), Wak 
Kimi Janab’ Pakal HI was the last ruler of Palenque 
(Martin and Grube 2000: 175). His main architectural 
contribution to the Palace Group at Phase 6 was the 
bulk of the secondary partitioning that still divides many 
of the larger structures into smaller rooms and spaces. 
The intensive partitioning of the Palace Group that is 
apparent today probably occurred late in the history 
of Palenque just prior to the centre’s collapse (Greene 
Robertson 1985a: 63-64). “There seem to originally 
have been few partitions in the open or corridor-like 
vaults of the exterior as well as most of the inner ranges 
[of the Palace]” (Holmes 1897: 159). The only two 
structures added to the Palace during this period were 
House L and the southwest building at plaza level, both 
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Table 5.28. Palenque Palace Phase 5 sculpture ranked according to depth from the carrier, U Pakal K mach Janab’ Pakal I, 
K nach Kan Balam III, and Kinich Kuk? Balam II (circa A.D. 742 to 799) 


Node Carrier R Sculpture GR No. Theme 

c 0 1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 CosC, RPSoloCosCU, RPSol 
la 1 55, 56, 57 (Bench) RPSolo, RAudAccTDynHist 

lb 1 48, 49, 50,51, 52, 53 HumSac, SacDan, Text? 

2a 2 42,43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

2e 2 80 (Bench) TCosCU 

4b 4 58, 59, 60, 61 (Hieroglyphic Stairs) CapDis, THist 

5a 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5c 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5e 5 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 

50 5 79 CosU 

5s 5 70, 73 (Tablet 96 Glyphs), 74, 75 2?(Stucco fret), TDynHist, CapDis 
6a 6 23, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6b 6 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 
6e 6 8 CosCU 

of 6 3 (Bench?), 4, 5, 6 (Del Rio Throne), 11, 13 RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TDynHist 
6h 6 76,77 Cos?, RPSolo 

6L 6 72 CosC 

6m 6 71 CapDis 

6n 6 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 RAud, APSolo, PSolo, CosT 

Ór 6 78 CosU 

7a 7 63,64, 65, 67, 68 RitDan?, GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 
7b 7 69 CosC 

7d 7 7 CosU 

8a 8 66 GPWA 


Note: See Appendix 4 for building and location information for nodes. 


of which show no evidence of ever being decorated. 
In my view, the addition of House L was an attempt 
to free space within the Palace’s interior to accommo- 
date a growing population of Palace inhabitants; that 
attempt required building precariously over the top of 
the Southern Subterranean Structures. The presence of 
rubble fill in the southeastern corridor of the Subterra- 
neos, directly beneath House L, suggests that both struc- 
tures may have been at risk of collapsing (see Chapter 
4, Section 4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 1, 
The Northern and Southern Subterranean Galleries and 
Passages). 

Seventeen buildings comprise Palace Phase 6 at 
Palenque, compared to the fifteen that collectively rep- 
resent Phase 5 of the Palace. Due to Wak Kimi Janab’ 
Pakal IIPs changes to the Palace, there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of spaces that comprise the 
building group’s interior. The corresponding access dia- 
gram for Palace Phase 6 comprises one hundred thirty-five 
nodes and one hundred seventy-two edges that connect 
them. This is an overall increase of fifty-one spatial units 
(including the carrier position) when compared to the 
previous architectural phase of the Palace. As at Phase 5, 


the effect of the overall increase in number connections 
(edges) between spatial units (nodes) at Phase 6 have 
the effect of further increasing the level of integration 
expressed by the Palace plan. 

At Palace Phase 6, there are ten levels of depth starting 
from the carrier position; this is an overall increase of two 
levels when compared to the two previous architectural 
phases (see Figure 5.12). At Phase 6 of the Palace, seven 
spaces are represented at Levels 1, 2, and 8; fourteen 
spaces at Level 3; twenty-seven spaces at Level 4; twenty- 
four spaces at Level 5; twenty-eight spaces at Level 6; 
sixteen spaces at Level 7; three spaces at Level 9; and one 
space at Level 10. Of all the spaces that collectively com- 
prise the Palace at Phase 6, thirty-seven were defined as 
transitional as it was determined that their principal func- 
tion was to provide access between other spatial units. As 
at Palace Phases 2, 3, 4, and 5, four courtyards were also 
represented at Palace Phase 6, referred to in the follow- 
ing discussion as the East Court (node 3b), West Court 
(node 4g), Southeast Court (node 5e), and Southwest 
Court (node 3d). 

When comparing the averaged integration values 
for the Palace houses and other structures at Phase 6 
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Figure 5.11. Palenque Palace Phase 6, Combined Convex Map and Access Diagram. 
Palenque Palace drawn by Greene Robertson (1985b: fig. 1). 


with those of the previous architectural phase, there 
is a significant change in their order of ranking (see 
Table 5.29). Due to heavy partitioning in the Palace inte- 
rior, as well as the addition of House L and the structure 
at plaza level at the final stage of the Palace Group’s evo- 
lution, House A replaces House E as the most integrated 
structure of the complex, and House J replaces House K 
as the third most integrated structure. At Palace Phase 6 
we also see a substantial increase in the level of integra- 
tion that House J possesses when compared to all other 
architectural phases of the Palace. Furthermore, Phase 6 
of the Palace Houses K, F, and C have become consid- 
erably more segregated with respect to the rest of the 
Palace complex, whereas the Toilets, House B, the south 
substructures, and the Tower remain (on average) some 


of the least integrated Palace buildings. 
At Phase 6 of the Palace, the accessi- 
bility ranking of House L falls between 
that of House B and that of the south- 
ern substructure, indicating the rela- 
tively restricted nature of the building. 
When compared to the previous 
architectural phase, the courtyards at 
Palace Phase 6 display a shift in their 
relative ordering when ranked accord- 
ing to corresponding RA and control 
value calculations (see Table 5.30). In 
terms of their respective depths from the 
carrier, however, there is no change in 
the ordering of the court spaces when 
compared to Palace Phase 5. As indi- 
cated, at Phases 2, 3, 4, and 5, the 
Palace complex comprises four quad- 
rants marked by the presence and prox- 
imity of the Palace courtyards, each of 
which displays varying levels of depth 
from the perspective of both the car- 
rier position (i.e., the visitor entering 


the complex), as well as all other spaces 
in the system (e, those spaces occu- 
pied by Palace inhabitants). Liendo Stu- 
ardo notes that, from the perspective 


of the carrier, primary access to the 
deeper quarters of the Palace complex 
(i.e., the Tower Court, the Southeastern 
Court, and the West Court) required 
first passing through the East Court, 
which was “a public space [utilised] for 
official performances” (Liendo Stuardo 
2003: 197), a view that is supported by 
my own analysis of the Palenque Palace 
Group. At Palace Phase 6, the shallow- 
est courtyard from the perspective of the visitor is the East 
Court, followed by the Tower Court, Southeast Court, 
and West Court, respectively. As at Palace Phase 5, the 
West Court is the most restricted of the Palace court 
spaces from the perspective of both visitors and Palace 
inhabitants, as this courtyard is the most distant from the 
carrier position whilst displaying the lowest integration 
value of all the court spaces represented (see Table 5.30). 
At Palace Phase 6, the Tower Court replaces the South- 
east Court as the most integrated (i.e., accessible) court 
from the perspective of persons occupying all other areas 
of the Palace complex. At Phase 6 of the Palace Group, 
the East Court displays the highest level of control, fol- 
lowed by the Tower Court, Southeast Court, and the 
West Court. 
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Figure 5.12. Palenque Palace Phase 6, “Justified” Access Diagram. 


According to Liendo Stuardo (2003: 197-198), vari- 
ations in the relative depths and spatial configurations 
of the four quadrants at Palace Phase 6 suggest that the 
southeastern quarter served a residential function. This 


Table 5.29. Average RA values for Palace Phase 6 houses and 
other structures 


Average 
Structure RA values Rank 
House A 0.0586 1 
House G 0.0613 2 
House J 0.0621 3 
House H 0.0652 4 
House E 0.0684 5 
House D 0.0701 6 
Structure Plaza Level 0.0744 7 
House K 0.0746 8 
House A-D 0.0748 9 
House I 0.0765 10 
House F 0.0788 11 
Toilet 0.0799 12 
House B 0.0811 13 
House L 0.0818 14 
South Substructure 0.0823 15 
House C 0.0857 16 
Tower 0.1026 17 


Note: Ranked from most integrated to least integrated. 


view is supported by the discovery of a midden in the 
southeastern corner of the complex containing house- 
hold materials such as jars, serving vessels, needles, obsid- 
ian blades, jade beads, as well as macro botanical residues. 
The southeastern quarter of the Palace at Phase 6 encom- 
passes remnants of the Southeast Court (node 7d), House 
J (nodes 3m, 4z, 5g, 5h, and 51), House G (nodes 5L and 
6L), as well as the southeastern (node 6a) and southwest- 
ern (node 8d) sanctuaries of House B, House F (nodes 
6g, 6h, 7e, 7f, 7g, 7i, 8a, and 9b), and the eastern gallery 
of House E (nodes 6aa and 77). 

As stated earlier in text, no Palace sculpture or major 
buildings have been attributed to Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal 
IPs reign at Palace Phase 6. The focus of Wak Kimi 
Janab’ Pakal III’s work in the Palace was the partition- 
ing of existing Palace architecture. The absence of any 


Table 5.30. Palace Phase 6 Court carrier depths, RA values, 
and control values 


Carrier Control 
Palace courts Node rank RA value value 
East Court 4a 4 0.0658 5.5833 
Tower Court 5n 5 0.0543 4.7500 
Southeast Court 7d 7 0.0682 2.8333 
West Court 9a 9 0.1212 1.5000 
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Table 5.31. Palenque Palace Phase 6 sculpture ranked according to RA values, Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal II (A.D. 799-2) 


Node RA value Rank Sculpture (GR No.) Theme 

10a 0.1361 1 66 GPWA 

9a 0.1212 2 63, 64, 65, 67, 68 RitDan?, GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 

8b 0.1065 3 30 RAud 

6ab 0.1030 4 79 CosU 

Óv 0.1026 5 72 CosC 

7a 0.0919 6 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 APSolo, PSolo, CosT 

7c 0.0834 7 69 CosC 

8d 0.0834 7 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 

5a 0.0815 8 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

5b 0.0815 8 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

5c 0.0815 8 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

6z 0.0791 9 78 CosU 

3c 0.0782 10 54 ?(Mural) 

6a 0.0777 11 23, 28, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

6aa 0.0775 12 8,15 CosCU, ?(Geometric painting) 

5e 0.0740 13 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, RAud, CosT, TDed? 

2f 0.0734 14 80 (Bench) TCosCU 

ór 0.0692 15 76, 77 Cos?, RPSolo 

7d 0.0682 16 28 CosU 

7L 0.0664 17 7 CosU 

4a 0.0658 18 58, 59, 60, 61 (Hieroglyphic Stairs) CapDis, THist 

60 0.0645 19 71 CapDis 

lb 0.0615 20 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumSac, SacDan, Text? 

la 0.0608 21 55, 56, 57 (Bench) RPSolo, RAudAccTDynHist 

2a 0.0603 22 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

4x 0.0596 23 70 »(Stucco fret) 

6p 0.0580 25 3 (Bench), 4, 5, 6 (Del Rio Throne), 10, 11, Text?, CosU, RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, 
13,14 TDynHist 

5n 0.0543 26 73 (Tablet 96 Glyphs), 74, 75 TDynHist, CapDis 


Notes: Ranked from least integrated to most integrated. See Appendix 5 for building and location information for nodes. 


significant architectural and sculptural contribution sug- 
gests that Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal Us desire to expand 
and embellish the Palace was surpassed by the need to 
maximise all available space in the existing Palace com- 
plex. It remains possible, however, that some of the 
painted artwork present within the Palace Group was 
commissioned some time during Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal 
IIV’s reign (see Tables 5.31, 5.32, and 5.33). At Palace 
Phase 6, I have attributed remnants of a mural (GR 54) 
appearing in the southeastern room of House D, in addi- 
tion to the fish painting (GR 14) located in the northeast- 
ern room of House E, to the reign of Wak Kimi Janab’ 
Pakal III, as both appear to postdate the intensive parti- 
tioning of the Palace Group interior. I also propose that 
the eroded hieroglyphic text (GR 10) located on the east- 
ern wall in the northeastern room of House E, in addi- 
tion to the geometric painting (GR 15) appearing on the 
same wall of the same room, corresponds to Phase 6 of 
the Palace. Displaying no discernible themes, remnants of 
the House D mural as well as the geometric painting of 
House E hold intermediate positions in the RA ranking 


of artworks at Palace Phase 6, whereas the eroded text 
and the fish painting hold more integrated positions indi- 
cating their higher accessibility (see Table 5.31). 

Ofall the one hundred thirty-five spaces that represent 
Phase 6 of the Palace, forty-four were calculated as con- 
trolling spaces (excluding the carrier space), whereas the 
remaining ninety spaces are controlled spaces. Some of 
the spatial units that display the greatest level of control 
over localised access to surrounding spaces include the 
eastern and northeastern corridors of House F (nodes 5j 
and 5k), the East Court (node 4a), the western corridor 
of House J (node 4c), the southern terrace of the Palace 
(node 3i), the Tower Court (node 5n), remnants of the 
Southeast Court (node 7d), the southeastern and south- 
western rooms of House E (nodes 7j and 6q), House 
K’s south-central corridor (node 3e), House H’s north- 
ern terrace (node 50), the eastern corridor of House L 
(node 4p), the second level of the Tower (node 6v), the 
west-central room of the Toilets (node 7c), House F’s 
central room (node 8a), the southern corridor of House 
I (node 8f), and the West Court (node 9a). Of all the 
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Table 5.32. Palenque Palace Phase 6 sculpture ranked according to control values, Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal ITI (A.D. 799-2) 


Control 

Node value Rank Sculpture (GR No.) Theme 

4a 5.5833 1 58, 59, 60, 61 (Hieroglyphic Stairs) CapDis, THist 

5n 4.7500 2 73 (Tablet 96 Glyphs), 74, 75 TDynHist, CapDis 

7d 2.8333 4 28 CosU 

7¢ 1.5000 5 69 CosC 

Óv 1.5000 5 72 CosC 

9a 1.5000 5 63, 64, 65, 67, 68 RitDan?, GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 

5e 1.4583 6 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, RAud, CosT, TDed? 

2f 1.4166 7 80 (Bench) TCosCU 

6p 1.1249 9 3 (Bench), 4, 5, 6 (Del Rio Throne) 10, 11, Text?, CosU, RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, 
13, 14 TDynHist 

6ab 1.0000 10 79 CosU 

8b 1.0000 10 30 RAud 

2a 0.9166 X 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

60 0.8750 X 71 CapDis 

7a 0.8333 X 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41 APSolo, PSolo, CosT 

6z 0.8333 X 78 CosU 

la 0.8095 X 55, 56, 57 (Bench) RPSolo, RAudAccTDynHist 

lb 0.8095 X 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumSac, SacDan, Text? 

6aa 0.7000 X 8,15 CosCU, ?(Geometric painting) 

7L 0.6666 X 7 CosU 

10a 0.5000 X 66 GPWA 

3c 0.3333 X 54 ?(Mural) 

4x 0.2500 X 70 ?(Stucco fret) 

6a 0.2000 X 23, 28, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

8d 0.2000 X 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 

ór 0.1250 X 76,77 Cos?, RPSolo 

5a 0.1250 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

5b 0.1250 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 

5c 0.1250 X 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 


Note: See Appendix 6 for building and location information for nodes. 


controlling spaces represented at Palace Phase 6, the 
northeastern room of House E (node 6aa) is the only 
space that displays Phase 6 artwork, more specifically the 
eroded hieroglyphic text (GR 10) and the fish painting 
(GR 14), whereas the remains of the two other works 
(i.e., the mural and the geometric painting) occupy con- 
trolled spaces (see Table 5.32). At Palace Phase 6, the 
only discernible image located in a controlling space is 
the fish image that has Underworld associations. 

As noted at the beginning of Chapter 4, the Palace 
at Palenque was not planned and constructed as a single 
architectural conception but is instead the end result of a 
gradual accumulation of buildings and other architectural 
features over time (Maudslay 1889-1902b: 11; Holmes 
1897: 169; Martin and Grube 2000: 164). This slow but 
sure accumulation also holds true for all ofthe monumen- 
tal sculpture and the other artwork that appeared in com- 
bination with the architecture of the Palace, which repre- 
sents a gradual accretion of artistic accompaniments. The 
shift away from more ornate monumental construction 


to the blocking and segmenting of existing Palace archi- 
tecture would have been due to a range of influencing 
factors; among these factors may have been: (1) declining 
access to the necessary raw materials, such as limestone 
and wood used in building and stucco production; (2) 
the loss and/or absence of the artistic and/or engineer- 
ing skills required to undertake larger construction pro- 
grams; (3) dwindling control over the necessary labour 
force to implement more ambitious construction projects; 
and (3) increasing pressure to protect and preserve the 
privacy of an ever-growing population of Palace inhabi- 
tants from outsiders. 

The Palace Phase 6 would not have been configured 
solely to maintain the privacy of inhabitants with respect 
to the encroachment of visitors, but also to more effec- 
tively segregate inhabitants from other inhabitants occu- 
pying different areas of the Palace complex. While func- 
tioning chiefly as barriers limiting or controlling access 
between spatial units, the addition of transverse walls 
would have also prevented inhabitants from being more 
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Table 5.33. Palenque Palace Phase 6 sculpture ranked according to depth from the carrier, Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal III (A.D. 799-2) 


Node Carrier R Sculpture (GR No.) Theme 

c 0 1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 CosC, RPSolo, CosCU, RPSol 
la 1 55, 56, 57 (Bench) RPSolo, RAudAcc, TDynHist 
lb l 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 HumSac, SacDan, Text? 

2a 2 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 THist, APWA, APSolo 

2f 2 80 (Bench) TCosCU 

3c 3 54 ?(Mural) 

4a 4 58, 59, 60, 61 (Hieroglyphic Stairs) CapDis, THist 

4x 4 70 2(Stucco fret) 

5a 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5c 5 24, 25, 26, 27 RPSolo, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
5e 5 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 GPSolo, CosT, TDed? 

5n 5 73 (Tablet 96 Glyphs), 74, 75 TDynHist, CapDis 

6a 6 23, 28, 26, 27, 28 CosT?, MMot, CosU, CosCU 
6aa 6 8,15 CosCU, ?(Geometric painting) 
6ab 6 79 CosU 

60 6 71 CapDis 

6p 6 3 (Bench), 4, 5, 6 (Del Rio Throne) 10, 11, 13, 14 Text?, CosU, RAud, Acc, CosTU, THist, TDynHist 
ór 6 76,77 Cos?, RPSolo 

6v 6 72 CosC 

6z 6 78 CosU 

7a 7 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 APSolo, PSolo, CosT 

HS 7 69 CosC 

7d 7 28 CosU 

7L 7 7 CosU 

8b 8 30 RAud 

8d 8 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 RAud, Text?, PSolo, RitDan, MMot, CosU 
9a 9 63, 64, 65, 67, 68 RitDan?, GPWA, CosC, TCapSac 
10a 10 66 GPWA 


Note: See Appendix 4 for building and location information for nodes. 


readily observed. Throughout the Palace many other 
masonry walls were added, including those closing sev- 
eral of the spaces between the eastern and western piers of 
House C to coincide with the interior partitioning of the 
structure. The combined effect of these walls and parti- 
tions was to break up the east and west galleries of House 
C into a number of smaller rooms, changing the func- 
tion of the space. Some of the other spaces segmented at 
Palace Phase 6 were the eastern corridor of House D and 
the southern corridor of House A-D. Some of the most 
intensive partitioning at Phase 6 occurred in the south- 
eastern quadrant of the Palace, which included extensions 
to the eastern sides of Houses E (nodes 7h and 8e) and 
F (nodes 6c, 6d, 6e, and 6f). With the construction of 
House E’s eastern extension, the southeastern entrance 
of the structure was closed off and a bench was placed in 
front of it. Furthermore, Houses G and H were joined 
by two half-vaults and additional transverse walls which, 
combined with a crude bench, prevented direct access 
between the two buildings and into the interior of the 
Palace (see Figure 4.52). 


5.2. Public and private sculpture 
of the Palenque Palace Group 


Applying various methods in access analysis, a correla- 
tion was drawn between the levels of accessibility calcu- 
lated for spaces of the Palenque Palace Group and the 
relative privacy of sculptural themes and other artwork 
assigned to those spaces. The processes undertaken were, 
first, to discern the thematic variation in a range of sculp- 
ture and other artistic media, then to determine how 
these variations related to differences in corresponding 
carrier depths, and RA and control value calculations. As 
previously stated, it follows that fixed sculptural media 
assigned to distinct types of spaces (differentiated by pro- 
gressive enclosure, channeled movement, and changes 
in elevation) may, like the spaces themselves, be sorted 
from most public to most private, and the scenes, activ- 
ities, and symbolism displayed can be characterised sim- 
ilarly (see Chapter 2, Section 2.4, Investigative Proce- 
dures, for more information). As the Palenque Palace 
Group, however, represents more than 150 years of 
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architectural development (see Martin 
and Grube 2000: 164), it was under- 


Table 5.34. Counts of sculptures and other artistic features assigned to different 
phases of the Palace at Palenque 


stood that any attempt to indiscrimi- 


nately interpret the entire inventory of EE e 
SCH ptures 

monuments and decoration in terms of Palace and other 
its distribution on the Palace’s “pri- construction decorative Relative 
vacy gradient” would have been inap- Ruler phase features percentage 
propriate due to the different temporal — koinich Janab’ Pakal I 1 22 24% 
periods to which many of the artworks 2 26 28% 
belong. The strategy used to overcome  K'inich Kan Joy Chitam IT 3 27 30% 
this interpretive problem was to order Winich Akul Mo*Nab” IIT 4 6 7% 
the art and architecture of the Palace UP akal K'inich Janab’ Pakal II 
to phases and the reigns of kings. This Rich Kan B'alam II 3 i sé 
method provided a means of confining inich K uk B'alam T 

Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal III 6 6 7% 


the periods investigated, whilst ensur- 


ing that any correlation made between 
sculptural theme and spatial context was 
both appropriate and meaningful. My main objective in 
this study has been to test whether the thematic content 
of Classic Maya sculpture and other media would vary 
depending on the type of audience that could access it. 
In support of this proposal, it is acknowledged that “some 
vehicles of information inherent in Maya built forms (e.g. 
painted, carved, and inscribed murals; lintels and plaques 
inside temples and palaces) would have been accessible 
only to elites” (Webster 1998: 35). 

Access analysis of sculpture associated with the earliest 
phases of the Palace Group (see Section 5.1.1, Analysis of 
the Palace Phase 1, Section 5.1.2, Analysis of the Palace 
Phase 2, and Section 5.1.3, Analysis of the Palace Phase 
3, this chapter) does indicate a correlation between the 
thematic variation present in Classic Maya art and differ- 
ences in the accessibility of that art. Furthermore, shifts in 
the distribution of sculptural themes identified at Palace 
Phase 3 (from the inner to the outer areas of the Palace 
complex) imply a change in the type of audience that 
the ruler sought to address. It should be noted, however, 
that although the Palace Group investigation detected 
some correspondence between spatial context and varia- 
tions in the sculptural theme at the earlier phases, analysis 
of the remaining three stages of the Palace Group (see 
Section 5.1.4, Analysis of the Palace Phase 4, Section 
5.1.5, Analysis of the Palace Phase 5, and Section 5.1.6, 
Analysis of the Palace Phase 6, this chapter) suggest that 
the importance of sculptural embellishment in the Palace 
complex may have gradually diminished over time. The 
dwindling importance of Palace sculpture and other dec- 
oration was not only signaled by the relatively minor artis- 
tic contributions at Phases 4, 5, and 6 (see Table 5.34), 
but is also marked by the changing accessibility of ear- 
lier artwork with the structural modifications undertaken 
by later kings. More specifically, there appears to have 


Note: Sculptural features, as designated by Greene Robertson (1985b). 


been little or no attempt on the part of Palenque’s later 
rulers to conserve the degree of accessibility or relative 
privacy of existing sculpture commissioned at the earliest 
phases of the Palace when carrying out their respective 
construction programs. 

The majority of the surviving sculptures and other art- 
works of the Palace at Palenque correspond temporally to 
the first three phases of the building groups’ construction, 
more specifically to the reigns of K'inich Janab’ Pakal I 
(see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phases 1, and Section 4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 2) and Winich Ran Joy Chitam II (see Chap- 
ter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 
3). In contrast, at the later stages of the Palace’s devel- 
opment, during the reigns of K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ III 
(see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.4, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 4), U Pakal K'inich Janab’ Pakal II, K'inich Kan 
B’alam III, K'inich Kuk’ B’alam II (see Chapter 4, Sec- 
tion 4.3.5, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 5), and Wak 
Kimi Janab’ Pakal III (see Chapter 6, Section 4.3.6, The 
Buildings of the Palace Phase 6), relatively little sculpture 
was added to the Palace complex (see Table 5.34). On 
considering all decorative features of the Palace, as listed 
and described by Greene Robertson (1985b), approxi- 
mately 82% were found to correlate temporally to the 
first three phases of the building groups’ construction. 
The bulk of the Palace Group artwork, totaling some 
52%, appears during the reign of K'inich Janab’ Pakal I, 
followed by K'inich Kan Joy Chitam IPs contribution 
of 30%. The last three phases of the development of the 
Palace saw the collective contribution of the remaining 
18% of decorative works. 

Most of the Palace Group sculpture and other artwork 
are concentrated in the northeastern and northwestern 
quadrants of the Palace, consigned to the interior and 
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exterior of Houses A, D, A-D, and C as well as to the 
northern exterior of House B. To a lesser extent, sculp- 
ture and other decorative artwork are also located in the 
complex’s southwestern quarter, where it is associated 
with the interior and exterior of the Tower and House 
I, as well as with the eastern half of House E. At all six 
phases of construction, the absence of decoration is most 
evident in the southeastern quadrant of the Palace, where, 
together with its congested configuration, the implication 
is that this area probably remained relatively private from 
the perspective of those visitors permitted to enter the 
building group. The justification for this reasoning is that 
“decoration... is a symbolic medium and to be effective 
it requires an audience” (Grahame 1997: 141). The more 
open and decorated northeastern, northwestern, and 
southwestern quadrants of the Palace Group were con- 
figured to signal, among other things, wealth, ancestry, 
and ascendancy of the king to inhabitants and outsiders 
permitted to enter the complex. In contrast, the un- 
derstated and progressively claustral character of the 
southeastern quarter (see Section 5.1.5, Analysis of the 
Palace Phase 5, and Section 5.1.6, Analysis of the Palace 
Phase 6, this chapter) indicates that it was not intended 
for general access, but rather it functioned more exclu- 
sively as a private domain where Palace inhabitants, such 
as the king and, perhaps, members of Palenque’s nobil- 
ity, withdrew to retire and/or to avoid public scrutiny. 
“During Classic times, the evidence seems to indicate 
an association of residential...[as well as] other func- 
tions within palace structures” (Liendo Stuardo 2003: 
194; see also Martin and Grube 2000: 164). At Palace 
Phase 6, the southeastern quadrant of the Palace encom- 
passes remnants of the Southeast Court; Houses J, G, and 
F; in addition to the southeastern and southwestern sanc- 
tuaries of House B and the eastern rooms of House E. 
One of the objectives of the architectural amendments 
undertaken in the Palace was to reconfigure the com- 
plex in terms of its accessibility and control (see Sec- 
tion 5.1.3, Analysis of the Palace Phase 3, this chap- 
ter). With all the changes that occurred at the later 
stages of the Palace Group’s evolution, however, there 
appears to have been little attempt to preserve the pri- 
vacy of sculptural themes and other artwork introduced 
at the earlier architectural phases (see Section 5.1.4, Anal- 
ysis of the Palace Phase 4, Section 5.1.5, Analysis of 
the Palace Phase 5, and Section 5.1.6, Analysis of the 
Palace Phase 6, this chapter). To draw on a specific 
example, because of the changes implemented at Palace 
Phase 4, we see a notable shift in the relative depths 
of the deeper sculpture when compared to the previous 
phase. More specifically, several of the subterranean vaults 
that mark the function of the underground passages as 


symbolic conduits to the Underworld (Schele 1986: 122) 
appear at a higher level of integration relative to other 
Palace sculpture. From the perspective of other spaces 
in the system, the implication is that the once highly 
restricted subterranean vaults were becoming increasingly 
accessible relative to other Palace artworks, an indication 
perhaps that maintaining the exclusivity of the sculptural 
features of the Palace was becoming less important (see 
Section 5.1.4, Analysis of the Palace Phase 4, this chapter, 
for more information). 

It is reasonable to argue that, if efforts were made to 
control access to certain artwork appearing in the Palace, 
one would expect to see thematic variation in artwork 
subject to differences in spatial context. The fact that 
we see relatively limited variability in the distribution of 
earlier sculptural themes, when ordered according to the 
privacy gradients of later Palace phases, implies little or 
no concern by the later kings to preserve/control the 
accessibility of artworks commissioned by earlier kings. 
This apparent disregard for the sculptural programs of 
earlier architectural phases is especially evident with the 
construction of the Palace Toilets at Palace Phase 4, which 
overlies the sculpture at the southern end of the Casita 
Wall, which was installed at Phase 3 of the Palace (see 
Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 3, House D: Description and Sculpture). 

One of the few sculptural themes that frequently 
appears in the more public spaces of the Palace over 
several phases is “Capture.” More specifically, at Palace 
Phase 2 during the reign of K'inich Janab’ Pakal I we see 
the appearance of sculpture displaying captive texts and 
imagery in the Early East Court and the West Court of 
the Palace (GR 58 [alfardas only], 59, 60, 61, and 68; 
Figures 4.27, 4.28 4.29, and 4.46). The maintenance 
of the East Court as a consistently shallow space rela- 
tive to the other Palace Courtyards signals the impor- 
tance of this semi-public space at the later stages of the 
Palace’s development. At Palace Phase 3, with the clos- 
ing of the northern end of the Palace with Houses D 
and A-D, additional captive sculpture appears in the East 
Court (GR 58; Figures 4.46). Following this renovation, 
at Palace Phase 4, further captive art was commissioned 
by Winich Akul Mo’Nab’ III (GR 74 and 75; Figures 
4.55 and 4.56) and placed in the Tower Court, which 
is the deeper of the two court spaces that display cap- 
ture imagery. The captive sculptures found in the East 
Court, although more pronounced in numbers, are com- 
paratively crude in appearance when compared to those 
located in the Tower Court. The most elaborate captive 
monuments of the Palace are referred to as the Tablet 
of the Scribe (GR 75; Figure 4.56) and the Tablet of 
the Orator (GR 74; Figure 4.55). Given their position 
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Table 5.35. Average RA values for 
Palace Phases 1-6 


Palace Mean 
phase RA value 
1 0.1842 
2 0.1599 
3 0.1315 
4 0.1165 
5 0.1062 
6 0.0742 


close to House E and the skill in their manufacture, it 
is probable that the captive monuments appearing in the 
Tower Court were valued more than those appearing in 
the more accessible East Court of the Palace. 

It is clear that the presence of monuments display- 
ing or recording capture themes were intended for public 
display as indicated by their location in the Palace court- 
yards rather than in the more restricted interior of build- 
ings. The positioning of captive texts and iconography in 
semi-public context over several phases of the construc- 
tion suggests concern for maintaining the accessibility of 
this type of sculptural theme. For persons permitted to 
enter the shallower areas of the Palace complex, the dis- 
play of captives was designed to instill a sense of dread 
among enemies of Palenque and confidence among allies. 

Shifts in the relative accessibility of Palace Group 
sculpture over time are due to the gradual increase in the 
overall level of integration the Palace displays at each suc- 
cessive phase. Whereas the overall spatial configuration of 
the Palace at Palenque can be described as relatively dis- 
tributed at all six phases of its construction (see Analysis 
of Palace Phases 1-6, this Chapter), the average integra- 
tion values calculated for each of the Palace phases indi- 
cate that the spatial system of the Palace becomes more 


integrated at each successive stage of its development. 
(Note: As outlined previously [see Chapter 2, Section 
2.4.5, Measuring Control Values and RA Analysis], the 
higher the RA value, the more segregated the correspond- 
ing space or system of spaces is said to be; conversely, the 
lower resulting value, the more integrated the spatial unit 
or system; see Table 5.35). The most dramatic change 
to the configuration of the Palace occurs at Palace Phase 
3; from this point on we see a significant broadening 
of corresponding access maps with no overall increase in 
depth. In fact, at Palace Phase 3 there is at first a decrease 
in the number of permeation levels before the number 
gradually climbs back up again with structural modifica- 
tions occurring at the final three phases of the Palace’s 
construction. 

Until Palace Phase 3, the numbers of spatial units that 
comprise the Palace at each level correlate closely, giving 
the impression of a deeper, more restricted spatial sys- 
tem when compared to the later phases of the Palace. 
Following Palace Phase 2, the number of spaces hold- 
ing intermediate positions on the justified access maps far 
outnumber the total number of permeation levels in each 
chart, an indication of the increasingly integrated nature 
of the spaces in the system, and correspondingly the var- 
ious sculpture appearing in those spaces (see Tables 5.36 
and 5.37). The gradual widening of the Palace Group 
access diagrams at the later phases of construction is the 
result of the increased number of connections (edges) 
providing access between the spatial units (nodes) that 
keep spaces relatively shallow in relation to the other 
spaces in the systems. 

My analysis of the architectural sequencing of the 
Palace at Palenque indicates a shift in the architectural 
plan of the building group from something that resem- 
bled an acropolis-type arrangement (see Chapter 4, Sec- 
tion 4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 1, and 


Table 5.36. Node count at each level of depth, Palace Phases 1-6 


Depth 

level Phase 1 Phase 2 Phase 3 Phase 4 Phase 5 Phase 6 
1 2 2 5 4 4 7 
2 5 5 7 5 5 7 
3 5 5 9 9 9 14 
4 5 5 17 17 17 27 
5 7 7 12 21 20 24 
6 6 9 6 10 19 28 
Tá 7 9 — 5 6 16 
8 5 11 — 1 3 7 
9 8 2 — — — 3 

10 2 1 — — — 1 

Total 52 56 56 72 83 134 
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Table 5.37. Counts of nodes and edges, 
Palace Phases 1-6 


Palace Total Total 
phases nodes edges 
1 53 70 
2 57 77 
3 57 83 
4 73 103 
5 84 115 
6 135 172 


Section 4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 2), as 
described by Andrews (1975: 67) and Cohodas (1973: 
215-216), to one that conforms to a Palace-type con- 
figuration (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings 
of the Palace Phase 3, Section 4.3.4, The Buildings of 
the Palace Phase 4, Section 4.3.5, The Buildings of the 
Palace Phase 5, and Section 4.3.6, The Buildings of the 
Palace Phase 6). Buildings and platforms that collectively 
comprise acropolis-type configurations are intentionally 
ordered as a gradual ascent, starting at the entrance of 
the group and terminating with a principal structure, or 
structures, at its furthermost point (Cohodas 1973: 215). 
This type of configuration accords with the appearance of 
the Palace Group at Phases 1 and 2 under K'inich Janab’ 
Pakal I, when the Palace consisted of two principal levels: 
the First Palace Terrace, occupied by the then-exposed 
Northern Galleries and Subterraneos; and all other build- 
ings, which occupied the level of the Second Palace Ter- 
race (see Figure 4.1). The combined effect of these plat- 
forms was to provide a progressive change in elevation 
from the perspective of someone entering the complex 
from the plaza fronting the earlier northern Palace stairs. 
The objective of this type of building configuration was 
to allow rituals undertaken by elites in the upper reaches 
of the complex to remain visible to the lower classes occu- 
pying the more accessible plazas below (Andrews 1975: 
67). In contrast, palaces are generally characterised by a 
series of closely arranged private courtyards (e.g., Palace 
Phase 4), where lines of sight are limited and buildings 
are less hierarchically organised. 

As stated earlier, access analysis of the sculpture 
appearing at the earliest phases of the Palace Group (see 
Section 5.1.1, Analysis of the Palace Phase 1, Section 
5.1.2, Analysis of the Palace Phase 2, and Section 5.1.3, 
Analysis of the Palace Phase 3, this chapter) has revealed 
a correlation between the thematic variation present in 
Classic Maya art and differences in the accessibility of that 
art. Surviving sculpture and other artworks assigned to 
Phases 1 and 2 represent the remainder of Winich Janab’ 
Pakal Ps artistic vision for the Palace at Palenque. When 


considered collectively, in terms of their distribution on 
the Phase 2 “privacy gradient,” differences do become 
apparent in the thematic content of monuments, with 
changes in spatial context. More specifically, during the 
reign of K'inich Janab’ Pakal I, the shallower, semi-public 
reception area of the Palace (Ge, the Early East Court) 
displays what appears to be war propaganda imagery (GR 
58 [alfardas only] and 59; Figures 4.46 and 4.28). More 
specifically, sculpture displays capture themes and corre- 
sponding texts (GR 61; Figures 4.27 and 4.29) carved 
on the staircase and foundation of Houses A and C. At 
a deeper level, access is provided to House B, which 
portrays standing royal portraits (GR 24 and 25) and 
a Mat Motif (GR 26), marking House B as a possible 
popol nah, or “council house.” In addition, at this level 
of permeation, access is also provided to the east gallery 
of House C, which portrays pantheon-style portraiture 
(GR 29; Figures 4.23, 4.24, 4.25, and 4.26). At a still 
deeper level, the House E throne room is accessible, dis- 
playing Accession and Royal Audience themes such as 
Winich Janab’ Pakal Ps coronation scene and throne (GR 
5 and 80; Figures 4.6 and 4.13). At the deepest levels of 
the Palace, the subterranean passages become accessible 
where mainly Cosmological Underworld themes are rep- 
resented (GR 7, 78, and 79; Figures 4.7 and 4.8). 

In apparent contrast to K'inich Janab’ Pakal I’s sculp- 
tural program, with the closing of the northern end of 
the Palace with House A-D by later ruler Kinich Kan 
Joy Chitam II at Palace Phase 3, we see a shift in agenda 
as reflected in the placement of additional furniture and 
sculpture at higher levels of accessibility. The addition 
of portrait alfardas, masks, and “Cosmic Monsters” on 
the northern monumental stairway (GR 82, 83, and 84; 
Figure 4.40), combined with a throne, coronation scene, 
and dynastic—historical documentation positioned in the 
northern corridor of House A-D (GR 57; Figure 4.39), 
implies increased concern for the addressing of the civic 
population in some way (see Section 5.1.3, Analysis of 
the Palace Phase 3, this chapter). 

Positioned centrally in the northern corridor of House 
A-D, the Palace Tablet (GR 57) is located at the first level 
of permeation at Palace Phase 3, whereas the Oval Tablet 
(GR 5) holds a depth of Level 4. At the previous archi- 
tectural phase, during the reign of Kinich Janab’ Pakal 
I, the Oval Tablet of House E was positioned at a carrier 
depth of Level 7. Although the Palace Tablet and the Oval 
Tablet correspond to different phases of the Palace’s con- 
struction, the similarities between the two monuments 
are obvious, with each displaying Royal Audience Acces- 
sion imagery. It appears that the objective of Kinich 
Kan Joy Cham II in placing Royal Audience Acces- 
sion sculpture at an increased level of accessibility was to 
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validate his authority among the broader civic population 
at Palenque. The significance of the Palace Tablet’s loca- 
tion in the northern gallery of House A-D is that it marks 
a point of demarcation between what was principally the 
king’s domain (i.e., the Palace) and what was the domain 
of the civic population (i.e., areas outside the Palace com- 
plex). The presence of a throne in the northern corridor 
of House A-D beneath the Palace Tablet suggests that 
the location was probably used by K'inich Ran Joy Chi- 
tam II to address crowds congregated in the plaza below. 
The space also may have been used as a vantage point 
from which the ruler could observe ritual proceedings 
associated with the ballcourt located just northeast of the 
Palace complex. Documenting K'inich K an Joy Chitam 
IPs accession, the imagery on the monument also por- 
trays Kinich Janab’ Pakal I offering the “drum-major” 
headdress (principal crown of rulership) to K'inich Kan 
Joy Cham II. The fact that we see Kinich Ran Joy 
Chitam II receiving the crown from his father, K'inich 
Janab’ Pakal I (who was deceased at the time of K'inich 
Kan Joy Cham IPs accession), rather than from his pre- 
decessor K'inich Kan B”alam II, signals the importance of 
the father’s endorsement to his claim as king (see Chapter 
4, Section 4.3.3, House A-D: Description and Sculpture, 
for more information). 

Although sculpture and other artwork assigned to the 
Palace Group may point to activities once associated with 
its structures, sculptural variations appearing on buildings 
of different periods may also signal shifts in the signifi- 
cance of the subject matter represented. Although bound- 
aries may be marked symbolically by decoration, when 
attempting to discern meaning in decorative features, 
care must be taken to confine the inquiry to appropriate 
social, cultural, and historical contexts because it remains 
possible that the relevancy and meaning of architectural 
decoration will change over time (Pearson and Richards 
1994b: 27-28). The “early buildings of the Palace com- 
plex...(Houses B and C) were decorated with huge 
masks... [while the] later buildings of the Palace were 
adorned with figures seated on thrones” (Greene Robert- 
son 1985a: 63), perhaps indicating a shift in the sculp- 
tural program of the Palace from one of god veneration 
to the worship of rulers. The placement of the north stair 


alfardas and masks at such a high level of accessibility 
at Palace Phase 3 was undertaken to substantiate K'inich 
Kan Joy Cham IPs authority and power in the eyes 
of the wider populous (see Section 5.1.3, Analysis of the 
Palace Phase 3, this chapter). This proposal, I submit, was 
also the purpose of the scenes portraying K'inich Kan 
Joy Chitam II participating in sacrificial rites connected 
with the Underworld that appear on the exterior piers of 
House D. 

The sculptured piers of the Palace functioned as 
Palenque’s version of public stelae (Schele 1986: 118), 
communicating the cosmological and hierarchical sta- 
tus quo in Maya society at Palenque. In Classic Maya 
architecture, piers were often decorated with iconogra- 
phy and, to a lesser extent, passages of text. Some of the 
best examples of pier sculpture are found on the exterior 
of the Palace houses at Palenque, where rulers are por- 
trayed in formal garb in the company of subordinates. 
Not unlike the Bonampak Murals, which are “divided 
into horizontal registers assigning persons and gods to 
spaces according to their rank in the world of the Maya” 
(Greene Robertson 1985b: 33), sculpture appearing on 
the exterior of buildings at Palenque were also config- 
ured to signal social hierarchies. For example, although 
the central protagonist of each House A pier is a ruler, the 
most elevated character on each monument is a portrait 
of a God K portrayed as the head of staff. Below the God 
K representations are the portraits of the kings standing 
authoritatively, beneath which lesser nobles are depicted 
in subordinate poses seated at the feet of the rulers. 

As stated earlier in this investigation, points to con- 
sider when attempting to establish relative status of indi- 
viduals depicted together are: (1) the degree of embel- 
lishment in costumes; (2) the degree of embellishment 
in associated paraphernalia; (3) the number of costume 
elements; (4) furniture (e.g., the presence of thrones 
or benches); (5) figure orientation (whether individuals 
are depicted frontally or in profile); (6) elevation (e.g., 
whether individuals are portrayed crouching, seated, 
standing, or elevated); and (7) posture (whether persons 
portrayed are depicted in assertive or submissive pose) 
(see Chapter 3, Section 2.4.6, Reductionist-Comparative 
and Thematic—Analytical Analysis of Maya Art.) 


Access analysis of Maya art and architecture: Summary and conclusions 


Access analysis of Maya building groups, together with 
thematic inquiry of monumental art, has provided a 
means of further assessing the role that imagery played in 
signaling how space was used and socially demarcated in 
Classic Maya city centres. At the beginning of this inquiry, 
I argued that, because of limitations in the breadth 
of literacy among the Classic Maya (A.D. 250-900; 
Marcus 1992b: 230), an alternative means would have 
been required to transmit doctrine to the wider popu- 
lation. One of the methods that the Maya elite would 
have used to communicate to the broader masses in city 
centres was with the strategic placement of sculpture and 
other iconographic media, in effect using monumental 
art as a form of “signposting” and as a means of signal- 
ing the function and hierarchical divisions in ritual and 
administrative spaces in city centres. 

The objective of my investigation was to determine 
whether a spatial analysis of sculpture within a Classic 
Maya centre would influence current proposals that define 
elite-civic demarcation and area function, sustained by 
ethnohistoric, artefactual, and epigraphic assessment. As 
previously stated, I saw value in a study establishing 
whether imagery, as displayed on monuments and archi- 
tecture, could further contribute to our understanding 
of social order and control within important Maya sites. 
Results of my analysis of sculpture and other artwork 
associated with the earlier phases of the Palace Group, 
as well as the Cross Group temples at Palenque, do sug- 
gest a correspondence between the thematic variations 
present in Classic Maya art and differences in the acces- 
sibility of that art. Furthermore, differences identified in 
the text and imagery of monuments suggest disparities in 
the types of activities associated with those spaces as well 
as the classes of audiences that could access them. 

In this investigation, differences also have been iden- 
tified in the way rulers chose to portray themselves in 
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sculpture and other artwork, depending on whether rep- 
resentations were positioned in public (common) view or 
restricted to more private (elite) display. The implication 
of this finding is that Maya rulers used art to promote dif- 
ferent perceptions of themselves, depending on whether 
the art was positioned in areas accessible to other elite 
individuals or to the general population. General ques- 
tions that I addressed in this investigation were: (1) What 
was it that motivated the Maya elite to position sculpture 
where they did? (2) Is there specific iconography marking 
specific spaces? and (3) Acknowledging the multidimen- 
sionality of meaning communicated by Maya sculpture, 
are there embedded within compositions clues as to how 
certain space was used and socially demarcated? 


6.1. Summary of research objectives 


By using methods in access analysis, monumental art 
assigned to private/elite spaces was compared and con- 
trasted with sculpture and other decorative media posi- 
tioned in public/civic spaces. In this investigation, access 
diagrams were used to establish hierarchical contexts for 
the comparison of iconographic variation in monumental 
art resulting from differences in spatial positioning. More 
specifically, monuments and other iconographic media 
investigated included those that could be positioned in 
areas classified as most elite and most common as well as 
those that could be positioned along the privacy gradient 
in between (Pearson and Richards 1994a: 40). A premise 
underpinning my investigation was the notion that pub- 
lic space and private space (as differentiated by varia- 
tions in accessibility) corresponded to notions of com- 
mon space and elite space. Due to the stratified nature of 
Classic Maya society and the subsequent segregation of 
the populous, it is likely the monumental art contained 
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within common and elite categories of space would have 
been accessed by corresponding common and elite audi- 
ences. Following this line of reasoning, the potential for 
using access diagrams to discern the role that iconog- 
raphy played in signaling hierarchical divisions in Maya 
building groups was explored. Access diagrams were jus- 
tified from the perspective of the carrier position or, more 
specifically, from the viewpoint of the individual standing 
externally to the spatial system being investigated. 

My objective in using justified access maps was to 
determine the hierarchical distribution of internal and 
external bounded spaces from the perspective of the out- 
sider (as articulated by walls and doorways, bounding 
structures, and natural barriers, such as terracing and 
abrupt changes in elevation) and, correspondingly, all sur- 
viving artwork associated with those spaces. Access dia- 
grams derived from the building groups investigated were 
also used in the calculation of indices referred to as the 
Relative Asymmetry (RA) Index and the Control Values 
Index, which assisted in discerning the relative depths and 
accessibility of spaces and associated sculpture from the 
viewpoint of visitors as well as inhabitants (e, persons 
who would have been permitted to enter and/or occupy 
the spatial systems being investigated). Whereas justified 
access maps of building groups were used to establish the 
accessibility of artworks from the perspective of the out- 
sider, control values and RA analysis were used in estab- 
lishing the relative accessibility of spaces and associated 
artworks from the perspective of all other spaces, which 
collectively represent the domain of the inhabitant (i.e., 
the entire spatial system under study; see Chapter 2, Sec- 
tion 2.4.5, Measuring Control Values and RA Analysis, 
for more information). By using these approaches, I was 
able to determine hierarchies of space in Maya architec- 
ture that functioned as a contextual framework for the 
comparative analysis of thematic variation in associated 
sculpture and other pictographic media. 

Given the contextual variation necessary for this type 
of investigation, a range of spatial contexts containing 
iconographic media was required. This study, focused 
as it was on the relationship between imagery and spa- 
tial context, required groups of buildings in addition to 
single structures as units of investigation, as single struc- 
tures alone did not provide the variety and complexity of 
form necessary for a study of social and hierarchical parti- 
tioning in a Maya city centre. Subsequently, architectural 
forms singled out for this investigation were those struc- 
tures found to comply in form with Andrews’s (1975) 
building group archetypes (i.e., Temple Groups, Palace 
Groups, Quadrangle Groups, and Acropolis Groups). 
Examples of Andrews’s building group archetypes include 
the Palenque Cross Group, the Palenque Palace, the 


Uxmal Nunnery Quadrangle, and the Copan Acropo- 
lis. Given the consistency with which these structural 
forms are represented at different Maya centres, value 
was seen in their use for the purposes of my investigation. 
Andrews’s archetypes provided broad spatial complexes 
suitable for my study while permitting the formulation of 
generalised arguments concerning the behaviour associ- 
ated with art and architecture among the Classic Maya. 
Originally, my goal in this investigation was to investi- 
gate examples of all four of Andrews’s structural types. 
Space in this study, however, permitted the inclusion of 
only two of the building group types just mentioned. 
Subsequently, this study focused exclusively on two of 
Andrews’s (1975) structural types, namely the Cross 
(Temple) Group and the Palace Group from Palenque. 

Measures were taken in this study to provide temporal 
control over the Palace Group component of this inves- 
tigation, as the Palenque Palace represents a long period 
of architectural development (Martin and Grube 2000: 
164). More specifically, monumental art and architec- 
ture of the Palace complex were sorted to phases and the 
reigns of kings. This sorting was undertaken as a way of 
confining the periods of time investigated, whilst assuring 
any correlations made among sculpture, architecture, and 
space were in context. Furthermore, sorting the Palace 
architecture into phases provided a method of estab- 
lishing inferences as to the intention of different Maya 
rulers in the commissioning and placement of particu- 
lar sculptural media within specific spatial /architectural 
contexts. As noted previously, “many of the architec- 
tural patterns and principals...documented at [Maya 
sites]...can shed light on the issue of the ideological 
and political strategies put to work by different dynas- 
ties and rulers in their respective dynastic building pro- 
grams (Fash 1998: 224-225). General questions that I 
addressed using examples from Palenque were: (1) What 
motivated the positioning of informative sculpture and 
other artwork at various levels of common and elite acces- 
sibility? and (2) What are the differences between the 
information being transmitted by artwork in different 
spatial contexts? 

It is acknowledged that any argument presented con- 
cerning the spatial distribution of sculpture and other 
artwork relies on the presence of monuments and other 
artistic media preserved in situ. For this reason, primary 
data used in my study were obtained from surviving 
monumental art adhered to architectural features, such 
as sculpture as well as some surviving mural art. In my 
inquiry, focus was directed at examining indoor and out- 
door sculpture, the sculpture of entrances, sculpture and 
its depth within structures, and the sculpture of stair- 
ways and elevated architecture. The main sources used in 
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this investigation were published and unpublished archi- 
tectural plans of the Palenque Palace and Cross Group 
(e.g., Blom 1923; Andrews 1974, 1975; Greene Robert- 
son 1985a, 1985b, 1991), including photographs and 
line drawings of artwork appearing on friezes, murals, 
piers, jambs, panels, roofcombs, panels, stairways, lintels, 
altars, thrones, and benches (see Maudslay 1889-1902a; 
Seler 1976; Schele and Mathews 1979; Greene Robert- 
son 1985a, 1985b, 1991). The themes of the various 
sculptural media investigated were determined through 
compositional inquiry of monuments (Clarkson 1979; see 
also Parmington 2003). Inscriptions and elements such as 
the figural position of individuals portrayed, perspective, 
furniture, and costume were considered collectively to 
determine the behaviour portrayed and to propose activ- 
ities associated with their spatial contexts (see Chapter 2, 
Section 2.4.7, Some Categories for Thematic Analytical 
Investigation). 


6.2. Discussion and conclusions 


It has been argued that “Maya buildings [functioned 
as]...symbolic devices for marking social status” (Fash 
1998: 239). One way that status was expressed was in 
terms of varying degrees of elevation and accessibility 
within architectonic space. Maya elite architecture is iden- 
tified by its restrictiveness. The elevated nature of many 
Maya building groups, combined with their small inte- 
riors, suggests that access was reserved primarily for the 
elite in Maya society (Cohodas 1973: 215). “Monumen- 
tal stairways... [did] many things beyond allowing peo- 
ple to move up and down a building or platform. Icono- 
graphic and textual data show that stairways . . . display 
tribute, booty, and captives. By sitting at various lev- 
els the Maya establish or confirm relative social ranking” 
(Houston 1998: 522). In contrast to elite architecture, 
characteristics of public architectural assemblages are their 
spaciousness, comparatively low elevation, and increased 
levels of accessibility. For example, wide entrances pro- 
mote entry into plazas and participation in the activities 
(ritual or otherwise) once undertaken within those spaces 
(Cohodas 1973: 216). 

In my investigation, Maya sculpture and other 
artwork were ranked according to locations on the 
access diagrams and were interpreted in terms of their 
public/common and private /elite accessibility. Examples 
of some of the sculptural types assigned to public and 
progressively private spatial contexts in Maya centres 
include stelae, piers, and altars (most often associated 
with open plazas); lintels and jambs (typically found at the 
entrances to structures); and panels, murals, and benches 


(most often found in the interior of buildings or building 
groups). On analysing all surviving sculpture associated 
with the Palace and Cross Group at Palenque, twenty-two 
generic themes were defined and found to correlate to a 
variety of spatial contexts; these themes were as follows: 
(1) Accession; (2) Ancestor Portraiture Solo; (3) Ances- 
tor Portraiture with Attendants (4) Captive Display; (5) 
Text, Captive Display; (6) Cosmological Underworld; 
(7) Cosmological Terrestrial; (8) Cosmological Celestial; 
(9) God Portraiture Solo; (10) God Portraiture with 
Attendants; (11) Human Sacrifice; (12) Auto Sacrifice; 
(13) Mat Motif; (14) Portraiture Solo; (15) Sacrificial 
Dance; (16) Text, Cosmological; (17) Text, Historical; 
(18) Text, Mythological; (19) Text, Dedication; (20) 
Royal Audience; (21) Ritual Dance; and (22) Royal 
Portraiture Solo (see Chapter 2, Section 2.4.7, Some 
Categories for Thematic Analytical Investigation). 

The presence of different sculptural themes at varying 
levels of accessibility in the early phases of the Palace (see 
Chapter 4, Section 4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 1, Section 4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 
2, and Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3) 
suggests that different imagery was directed at different 
audiences at Palenque. More specifically, during the reign 
of Kinich Janab’ Pakal I, the shallow reception area of 
the Palace (i.e., the Early East Court) displays war propa- 
ganda themes, such as Captive Display (GR 58 [alfardas 
only], 59; Figures 4.46 and 4.28). At a deeper level, royal 
portraits (GR 24 and 25) and a “mat” pattern (GR 26) 
decorating the roof of the structure mark House B as a 
popol nah (“council house”). In addition, at this level of 
depth, pantheon style portraiture (GR 29; Figures 4.23, 
4.24, 4.25, and 4.26) is represented located in the east 
gallery of House C. At a deeper level, Accession and Royal 
Audience (GR 5 and 80; Figures 4.13 and 4.6) themes 
are portrayed, followed by sculpture housed in the sub- 
terranean passages depicting Cosmological Underworld 
themes (GR 7, 78, and 79; see Figures 4.7 and 4.8). When 
considering the sculpture of the early phases of the Palace 
Group (Palace Phases 1, 2, and 3), the three carved vaults 
(GR 7, 78, and 79) found in the south subterranean pas- 
sages represent the deepest sculpture of the Palace from 
the perspective of the outsider. Located in transitional 
spaces, the East, West, and South Subterranean Passage 
vaults are also the least “integrated” (i.e., the most seg- 
regated from the perspective of Palace inhabitants) of all 
the surviving sculpture represented. As noted by Schele, 
the presence of these sculptures in the underground pas- 
sages leading to the Subterraneos marked the corridors 
as entrances into the Underworld (Schele 1986: 122). 

In apparent contrast to K’inich Janab’ Pakal I, with 
the closing of the northern end of the Palace with House 
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A-D by his son K’inich Kan Joy Chitam II, there was 
a shift in agenda as reflected in the placement of addi- 
tional furniture and sculpture at low levels of accessibil- 
ity. More specifically, high concentrations of sculpture 
in the shallower regions of the Palace at Phase 3 imply 
a change in the audience that Kinich Kan Joy Chitam 
II was seeking to address with his sculptural program. 
Most notably, the positioning of a throne in the north 
corridor of House A-D, combined with the Palace Tablet 
(GR 57; Figure 4.39), implies an increased concern for 
the addressing of the civic population. K'inich Kan Joy 
Cham IPs objective in placing Royal Audience Acces- 
sion imagery at a higher level of accessibility suggests an 
increased concern to legitimise his authority among the 
broader population at Palenque. As pointed out in Chap- 
ter 5, the significance of the Palace Tablet’s location is 
that it marks a point of demarcation between what was, 
first and foremost, the ruler’s domain (i.e., the Palace) and 
what was the domain of the civic population (i.e., areas 
outside the Palace complex). The installation of north- 
ern monumental stairs at Palace Phase 3 (while providing 
an impressive approach for persons permitted to ascend 
them) were built primarily to function as boundaries to 
more effectively segregate Palace occupants from the gen- 
eral population at Palenque. Furthermore, the presence 
of a throne just beneath the Palace Tablet suggests that 
the northern gallery of House A-D was probably used by 
Winich Kan Joy Chitam II to address or observe people 
outside the Palace complex (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, 
The Buildings of the Palace Phase 3). 

Differences have been identified in how rulers chose 
to represent themselves in monumental art at Palenque. 
More specifically, public imagery (positioned in spaces 
where access is less controlled) tends to portray rulers 
authoritatively, whereas more private portraiture (appear- 
ing in more restricted spatial contexts) depicts rulers in 
a more understated manner, in some instances even as 
subordinates. For example, all three of the Cross Group 
tablets portray K'inich Kan B’alam II as a subordinate 
to the gods and the cosmological imagery represented 
at the centre of the monuments. The private character 
of the Cross Group sanctuaries, while signaled by the 
deep and elevated nature of the structures, is also implied 
by the understated appearance of the costumes worn by 
Winich Kan B’alam II in all of the Cross Group tablets. 
In contrast, surviving sculpture appearing on the entab- 
lature and exterior piers of the Temple of the Cross and 
the Temple of the Sun indicates that elaborately dressed 
individuals once adorned the more public exterior of the 
buildings. Similar examples appear on the external piers 
of the Palace Group Houses A and D, where kings are 
portrayed authoritatively in the company of subordinate 


individuals (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings 
of the Palace Phase 3, House A-D: Description and Sculp- 
ture). In accordance with this finding, public monuments 
tend to portray rulers as they would have appeared before 
large crowds or for important public occasions, whereas 
simpler dress is typically found in spaces where access 
to the monument’s viewing would have been restricted 
(Taylor 1983: 13-15). 

A correlation was found between permeation gradient 
and shifts in the values calculated with increasing depth 
for the Cross Group. More specifically, as one moves 
progressively deeper into the Cross Group, spatial units 
become less integrated (i.e., more segregated) from the 
rest of the spatial system. Spaces displaying the greatest 
level of control over access to other spaces in the sys- 
tem are the rooms fronting the sanctuaries in each of the 
temples. These spaces were calculated to be controlling, 
because access to each of the temple’s inner sanctuar- 
ies, as well as the rooms flanking these sacred spaces, is 
provided exclusively from these rooms. The central plaza 
of the Cross Group is also a controlling space, as access 
to all three of the Cross Group temples requires passing 
through this space. In addition to occupying controlled 
spaces, the tablet of each of the inner sanctums is posi- 
tioned in the least integrated spaces of the building group. 

The most controlling spaces in access diagrams tend 
to be the most distributed of the system, marking their 
relatively high accessibility from the perspective of other 
spaces in local proximity. Throughout the evolution of 
the Palace complex (see Chapter 4, Section 4.2, Evo- 
lutionary Sequence of the Palace), spaces displaying the 
greatest level of control over access to other spaces include 
House J’s western terrace, the upper southeast platform 
of the Palace, and all four of the Palace courtyards. 
The restricted, confined, and undecorated appearance 
of House J marked the private character of the build- 
ing. The Palace courtyards were consistently some of the 
most controlling spaces of the Palace Group over all six 
phases of development, functioning as semi-public and 
semi-private domains as well as spaces that could be used 
to regulate access to more restricted areas of the com- 
plex. Some of the other spatial units that held significant 
levels of control at various stages of the Palace’s devel- 
opment included the northern substructure’s southern 
terrace, the northern substructure’s northern terrace, the 
southern substructure corridors, the subterranean pas- 
sages, and the first and second levels of the Tower. In 
contrast, some of the controlled spaces included the east- 
ern and western galleries of Houses C and E, the northern 
and southern rooms of House B, as well as the Palace 
Toilets and Sweat Baths (see Chapter 5, Section 5.1, 
Access Analysis of Palace Phases 1-6). 
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Over the development of the Palace Group, sculptural 
themes assigned to controlling spaces included Capture 
Display, as well as Cosmological Underworld. Themes 
appearing in controlled spatial contexts included God 
Portraiture Solo, Ancestor Portraiture Solo, Ancestor 
Portraiture with Attendant, Human Sacrifice, Sacrificial 
Dance, God Portraiture with Attendants, Royal Audi- 
ence, and Royal Audience Accession. (Note: Monuments 
displaying Royal Audience Accession themes as well as 
Dynastic Historical texts were identified in both control- 
ling and controlled spatial contexts. ) 

Although some correspondence between spatial con- 
text and thematic variations in monumental art has been 
detected, analysis of the last three phases of the Palace 
(i.e., Phases 4, 5, and 6) suggests that architectural embel- 
lishment became less important over time. This disparity 
is signaled not only by the absence of sculpture and other 
artwork at the later phases of the Palace, but also by 
the shifting accessibility of earlier artwork with the archi- 
tectural modifications undertaken by subsequent kings. 
The largest proportion of decorative works, totaling some 
52%, appeared during the reign of K'inich Janab’ Pakal I; 
this was followed by Kinich K an Joy Chitam IPs con- 
tribution of 30%. Over the remaining three phases of the 
Palace, K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ III, U Pakal K'inich Janab’ 
Pakal II, Rinich Kan B’alam III, Kinich Ruk’ B’alam II, 
and Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal III jointly added the remain- 
ing 18% (see Chapter 5, Section 5.2, Public and Private 
Sculpture of the Palenque Palace Group). 

My analysis of the architectural sequencing of the 
Palace at Palenque identified a major shift in the con- 
figuration of the building group after Phase 2, from what 
was an acropolis-type arrangement (see Chapter 4, Sec- 
tion 4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 1, and Sec- 
tion 4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 2) to one 
that conforms more precisely to a Palace-type configu- 
ration (see Chapter 4, Section 4.3.3, The Buildings of 
the Palace Phase 3, Section 4.3.4, The Buildings of the 
Palace Phase 4, Section 4.3.5, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 5, and Section 4.3.6, The Buildings of the Palace 
Phase 6) as described by Andrews (1975) and Cohodas 
(1973: 215). In accordance with Andrews’s (1975: 67) 
definition ofan Acropolis Group archetype, the combined 
effect of the Palace platforms at Phases 1 and 2 provided 
a progressive change in elevation from the perspective 
of someone entering via the Northern Galleries, which 
I have previously argued functioned as a form of gate- 
way structure controlling access into the Palace Group 
interior. Such shifts in structural form, from one build- 
ing group configuration to another, have been noted for 
Group A-5 at Uaxactun. Like the Palenque Palace, Group 
A-5 was the result of gradual architectural modification 


that occurred over the reigns of successive kings. Eight 
phases of construction of Group A-5 have been docu- 
mented, illustrating how a building complex can change 
dramatically over time, in this case from what was once 
a triadic Temple Group design to a series of complex 
multichambered galleries (see Miller 1999: 30). 

The effect of the overall increase in number of access 
routes between spatial units over successive phases of the 
Palace was to increase the level of integration expressed 
by the plan of the building group. Presently, it remains 
unclear why the Palace shifted from what was once a 
deeper, less integrated plan at Phases 1 and 2 to a grad- 
ually more integrated design at the remaining architec- 
tural phases. The shift away from monumental construc- 
tion to the blocking and segmenting of existing Palace 
architecture would have been due to a range of fac- 
tors, some of which may have been: (1) declining access 
to the necessary raw materials, such as limestone and 
wood used in building and stucco production; (2) the 
loss and/or absence of the artistic and/or engineering 
skills required to undertake larger construction programs; 
(3) dwindling control over the necessary labour force 
to implement more ambitious construction projects; and 
(4) increasing pressure to protect and preserve the pri- 
vacy of an ever-growing population of Palace inhabitants 
from outsiders. Maya palaces often changed in their spa- 
tial configuration “since they grew organically to suit the 
needs ofan expanding elite in residence” (Cohodas 1973: 
216). 

The increase in the number of route options between 
spaces, although enhancing accessibility and reducing 
effective control in some of the systems, may have also 
been used as a strategy of avoidance. More specifically, 
in spatial systems where control over movement does not 
need to be enforced (e.g., in the home, where rules of 
movement are acknowledged and abided by), alternate 
routes through a network of spaces provides a means 
of moving unobserved between points. Therefore, rather 
than increasing levels of accessibility, integrated spatial 
systems may also have been used to enhance privacy in 
the sense that certain spaces do not have to be encroached 
upon when accessing others. In contrast, limiting the 
number of path options between spaces may be used in 
instances where the regulation of movement needs to be 
enforced, as spaces ordered consecutively with no alter- 
native routes between points provide no means of avoid- 
ance. Such a spatial configuration is apparent in the Cross 
Group and the earlier phases of the Palace, where there 
are fewer route options between spaces in the shallower 
regions of the Palace complex (see Chapter 4, Section 
4.3.1, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 1, and Section 
4.3.2, The Buildings of the Palace Phase 2). 
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One of the objectives of the many architectural 
amendments undertaken in the Palace was to reconfig- 
ure the complex in terms of accessibility and control. 
It seems, however, that the Palace Group at Palenque 
was configured not only to enhance or preserve the pri- 
vacy of inhabitants with respect to the encroachment of 
visitors, but to also more effectively segregate inhabi- 
tants from other inhabitants. “Privacy...[operates] in 
two dimensions: one that relate[s] to the public world 
of strangers to the private world of inhabitants, and a 
second which relate[s] the inhabitants to one another” 
(Grahame 1997: 143-144). Changes in the levels of inte- 
gration and control displayed by the Palace houses at 
each phase of construction suggest that activities associ- 
ated with these buildings may have become increasingly 
hidden from, or exposed to, the observances of others 
occupying the different areas of the Palace complex. Due 
to the structural amendments at Palace Phases 5 and 6, 
the Southeast Court and the Tower Court of the Palace 
became substantially smaller, indicating that the activi- 
ties and social encounters occurring within these spaces 
were becoming more intimate. It has been proposed that 
“architectural settings . . . reflect the modes of ritual com- 
munication that occurred in those spaces” (Moore 1996: 
789). Among these modes of communication are “dis- 
tinct spatial ranges...[which] reflect general limits to 
modes of interpersonal communication” (Moore 1996: 
791; see also Hall 1959, 1966). These modes of commu- 
nication have been referred to as “intimate” (occurring 
at zero distance between participants), “personal” (0.45— 
1.20 meters), “social” (1.20-3.60 meters), and “public” 
(3.60-7.50+ meters; see Chapter 2, Section 2.1, Public 
versus Private Space, Public versus Private Art). 

At Phases 2, 3, 4, and 5, the Palace complex com- 
prises four quadrants marked by the presence of the four 
Palace courtyards. The more open and decorated north- 
eastern, northwestern, and southwestern quadrants of the 
Palace Group were configured to signal, among other 
things, wealth, ancestry, and ascendancy of the king to 
inhabitants and outsiders permitted to enter the com- 
plex. In contrast, the closed and understated character of 
the southeastern quarter (see Chapter 5, Section 5.1.5, 
Analysis of the Palace Phase 5, and Section 5.1.6, Analysis 
of the Palace Phase 6) suggests that it was not intended 
for general admittance, but rather it functioned as a pri- 
vate domain where Palace inhabitants withdrew to either 
retire or avoid being observed. The large size and shallow 
positioning of the East Court (as well as the relatively low 
level of integration displayed by the court space) is con- 
sistent with the view that the northeast quadrant of the 
Palace functioned as an interface between inhabitants and 
visitors permitted to enter the Palace complex. In support 


of this proposal, House C (the building that defines the 
east boundary of the northeast quadrant) is described 
as the yet nah (“companion house”) on the structure’s 
Hieroglyphic Staircase. 


6.3. Art and access analysis: Advantages and 
disadvantages of methodological approach 


The main problem that I encountered when employ- 
ing access analysis to interpret the hierarchical order- 
ing of thematic art in Maya building groups was the 
inability to avoid some level subjectivity in the investi- 
gation; specifically, when representing units of architec- 
tonic space in access diagrams and when allocating the 
generalised themes appearing in monumental artwork. In 
access analysis, choices have to be made concerning the 
degree of resolution that one wishes to represent in access 
diagrams. These choices vary depending on the individ- 
ual who is undertaking the investigation. As Hillier and 
Hanson (1984: 98) have acknowledged, “one... has to 
decide when changes in the shapes of buildings or bound- 
aries are allowed to make a difference to convex spaces,” 
which will ultimately affect the quantity and distribution 
of nodes and edges in access diagrams. In relation to the 
designation of themes represented in sculpture and other 
artwork, these too may vary depending on the interpre- 
tation of the investigator. 

Any interpretation of architecture and corresponding 
sculpture derived from analysis remains dependent on the 
accuracy of architectural plans used to construct access 
diagrams, as well as the themes assigned to artworks. Fur- 
thermore, in cases where the architectural features investi- 
gated do not correspond to a single phase of construction, 
accurate temporal sequencing in architecture and corre- 
sponding embellishments is essential. As stipulated earlier 
in this inquiry, the Palace sequence offered in this study, 
in addition to results drawn from the analysis of corre- 
sponding sculptural features, can only be as accurate as the 
supporting evidence. For example, the absence of looted 
or obliterated sculpture may potentially affect arguments 
presented in this investigation. Like the few construc- 
tion sequences previously proposed (see Andrews 1974; 
Greene Robertson 1985b: fig. 5, 118; Schele 1986: 118- 
119; Miller 1999: 35-38; Martin and Grube 2000: 164), 
the one that is presented here is based on limited archaeo- 
logical, epigraphic, and stylistic evidence. Consequently, 
this investigation should be viewed as a practical demon- 
stration of an analytical technique rather than a presen- 
tation of definitive results. My main objective in this 
study was to demonstrate, by example, how a sequence 
in Maya architecture, when identified, may be combined 
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Space and sculpture in the Classic Maya city 


with methods in access analysis to discern intent in the 
sculptural programs implemented by different rulers over 
different periods of time. As stated previously, the power 
of this procedure lies in its capacity to be repeated given 
the availability of new information. For example, in light 
of any new data (drawn preferably from further archaeo- 


logical, epigraphic and iconographic investigation of the 
Cross Group Palace at Palenque), some refinement of 
the architectural and sculptural sequencing presented in 
this study would be expected, after which amended access 
maps could be reanalysed and more definitive conclusions 
drawn. 
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West 


Appendix 1. The Palenque Cross Group Dates by Peter Mathews, reprinted with permission. 


TFC Alfarda TEC; Alfardas Al-B1 


North 


Monument: Text reference Date of monument Date of passage Calendar round Julian date Event Name 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: A16-B16 9.12.18. 5.19? 12.19.13. 3. 0 1 Ajaw 18 Sutz’ 13 Dec 3121 BC 819d = 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: A1-A13 9.12.18. 5.19? 12.19.13. 4. 0 8 Ajaw 18 Sek 2 Jan 3120 BC Birth “Lady Beastie” 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 9.12.18. 5.19? 12.19.13. 4. 0 8 Ajaw 18 Sek 2 Jan 3120 BC Birth [*“Lady Beastie” ] 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: D3-C5 9.12.18. 5.19? 13. 0. 0. 0. 0 4 Ajaw 8 Kumk’u 8 Sep 3114 BC Period-ending -= 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 9.12.18. 5.19 ? 13. 0. 0. 0. 0 4 Ajaw 8 Kumk’u 8 Sep 3114 BC Creation GI “the father” 

T.Sun, Tab. Sun: implied 9.12.18. 5.19? 13. 0. 0. 0. 0 4 Ajaw 8 Kumk’u 8 Sep 3114 BC Creation -= 

T.Sun, Tab. Sun: O2-N3 9.12.18. 5.19? 13. 0. 0. 0. 0 4 Ajaw 8 Kumk’u 8 Sep 3114 BC Creation -= 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 9.12.18. 5.19 ? 13. 0: 19,0 11 Ik’ 18 Mol l Mar 3112 BC “Deer-hoof”[“Lady Beastie” | 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: C9-D9 9.12.18. 5.19? 13; 0. 1. 93.2 13 Ik 20 Mol 3 Mar 3112 BC Dedication [GI “the father” | 

T.Sun, Tab. Sun: B15-A16 9.12.18. 5.19? 1.18. 4. 7. 1 1 Imix 19 Pax 2 Feb 2360 BC 819d 8 

TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: B13-A14 9.12.18. 5.19? 1.18. 4. 7. 1 1 Imix 19 Pax 2 Feb 2360 BC 819d = 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: E1-Fl 9.12.18. 5.19? 1.18. 5, 3. 2 9 Ik’ 15 Keh 10 Nov2360 BC Birth GI 

TFC Alfardat.cross, Alfardas: Al-B1 9.12.19.14.12 1.18. 5. 3. 2 9 Ik’ 15 Keh 10 Nov2360 BC Birth GI 

T.Sun, Tab. Sun: A1-B12 9.12.18. 5.19? 1.18. 5. 3. 6 13 Kimi 19 Keh 14 Nov2360 BC Birth GH 

T.Sun, Alfardas: A1-B1 9.13.0. 0. 0? 1.18. 5. 3. 6 13 Kimi 19 Keh 14 Nov 2360 BC Birth GHI 

TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: A1-A12 9.12.18. 5.19? 1.18. 5. 4. 0 1 Ajaw 13 Mak 28 Nov2360 BC Birth GH 

TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: D14-C15 9.12.18. 5.19? 1.18. 5. 4. 0 1 Ajaw 13 Mak 28 Nov 2360 BC Birth GH 
9.12.19.14.12? 1.18. 5. 4. 0 1 Ajaw 13 Mak 28 Nov2360 BC Birth GH 

TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: C7b-D8 9.12.18. 5.19? 2. 0. 0. 0. 0 2 Ajaw 3 wayeb’ 9 Mar 2325 BC Period-ending “Lady Beastie” 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: E9-F9 9.12.18. 5.19? 2. 1. 0.14. 2 9 Ik’ 0 Yax 2 Sep 2305 BC Accession “Lady Beastie” 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: F12 9.12.18. 5.19? 2. 1. 0.14. 2 9 Ik’ 0 Ya 2 Sep 2305 BC [*Accession | [*“Lady Beastie” | 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 9.12.18. 5.19? 5. 7.11. 8. 4 1 Kan 2 Kumk’u 20 Mar 993 BC Birth U Kokan Chan 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: Q2-P3 9.12.18. 5.19? 5. 8.17.15.17 11 Kab’an 0 Pop 6 Apr 967 BC Accession U Kokan Chan 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: P4-Q4 9.12.18. 5.19? 8.18. 0.13. 6 5 Kimi 14 Kayab” ? 30 Mar 397 Birth Kuk’ B’alam I 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: P10-Q10 9.12.18. 5.19? 8.19. 6. 8. 8 11 Lamat 6 Xul 8 Aug 422 Birth “Casper II” 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 9.12.18. 5.19? 8.19. 6. 8. 8 11 Lamat 6 Xul 8 Aug 422 Birth “Casper I” 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: Q8-P9 9.12.18. 5.19 ? 8.19.15. 3. 4 1 Ran 2 Kayab’ ? 10 Mar 431 Accession [“K uk” Balam I] 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: P14-Q14 9.12.18. 5.19? 8.19.19.11.17 2 Kab'an 10 Xul 9 Aug 435 Accession “Casper II” 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: Q17-R2 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 0. 0. 0. 0 8 Ajaw 13 Keh 10 Dec 435 Period-ending [*“Casper D"! 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 9.12.18. 5.19? 9.1. 4. 5. 0 12 Ajaw 13 Sak 14 Nov 459 Birth B’utz’aj Sak Chik 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: R10-S10 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 1.10. 0. 0 5 Ajaw 3 Sek 5 Jul 465 Birth Akul Mo” Nab” I 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: R7-S7 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 2.12. 6.18 3 Etz’nab’ 11 Xul 28 Jul 487 Accession [*B’utz’aj Sak Chik] 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 2.15. 3. 8 12 Lamat 6 Wo 3 May 490 Birth Kan Joy Chitam I 

T.Sun, Tab. Sun: P2-Q2 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 3. L150 12 Ajaw 8 Kch 19 Nov 496 Heir-designation K an Joy Chitam I 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: S12-R13 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 3. 6. 7.17 5 Kab’an 0 Sutz’ 3Jun 501 Accession [*Akul Mo’ Nab’ I] 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 9.12.18. 5.19 2 9. 4. 9. 0. 4 7 Kan 17 Mol 3 Sep 523 Birth [*Akul Mo’ Nab’ IT] 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: U10-T11 9.12.18. 5.19? 9.4.9.0. 4 7 Kan 17 Mol 3 Sep 523 Birth Akul Mo’ Nab’ IT 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 4.10. 1. 5 11 Chikchan 13 Ch’en 18 Sep 524 Birth Kan B’alam I 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: T14-U14 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 4.10. 1. 5 11 Chikchan 13 Ch’en 18 Sep 524 Birth Kan B’alam I 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 4.10. 1. 5 11 Chikchan 13 Ch’en 18 Sep 524 Birth Kan B’alam I 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: R17-S17 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 4.14.10. 4 5 Kan 12 Kayab’ 23 Feb 529 Accession [“K an Joy Chitam I] 

T.Cross, Tab. Cross: U5-T6 9.12.18. 5.19? 9. 6.11 bi. L 1 Imix 4 Sip 2 May 565 Accession Akul Mo’ Nab’ II 


T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: P12-Q12 
TofC TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: implied 
Incensario T:Cross, Incensario 2: implied 
#282 T.Cross, Tab. Cross: G-H 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: P6-Q6 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: implied 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: El-Fl 
TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: implied 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: implied 
T.Cross, Tab. Cross: K9 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: G2-H2 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: Q14b-Q15 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: Al-? 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: implied 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: D1-D2 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: C6-D6 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: D10-D11 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: El-Fl 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: F3-F4 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: F7-E8 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: E11-F11 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: G2-G3 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: H3 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: H6-G7 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: 14 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: H9 
T.Cross, Incensario 1: 16-17 
T.Cross, Tab. Cross: L1-L2 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: L1-M1 
TFC, Tab. Fol. Cross: N5-O5 
TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: El-E2 
T 17 Tablet T.Sun, Sanct. Fr. R. Pan.:A1-B1 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: N4-04 
T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 
TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: L1-M1 
TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: N16 
TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: implied 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: O7-N8 
TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: M5-L6 
T.Cross, Tab. Cross: implied 
T.Sun, Tab. Sun: implied 
TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: implied 


TofC 
Incensario 
# 281 


9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 


9.13. o 


9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.10. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 


5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
1.11 22 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19 ? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
0. 0 


coossssssssss 
GS & SS SS O Oo co Oo g Sc Oo 


0. 0 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 


9.12.19.14.12 ? 


9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 
9.12.18. 


5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19 2 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 
5.19? 


9. 6.18. 
9.10. 
9.10. 
9.10. 
9.10. 
9.10. 
9.10. 
9.10. 
9.10. 
9.10. 
9.10.10. 
9.10.10. 
9.10.10. 
9.10.15. 
9.10.15. 
9.11. 5. 0. 
9.11. 6.16.17 
9.11. 7. 0. 0 
9.11. 9.14.19 
9.11.10. 0. 0 
9.11.13. 0. 0 
9.11.15.10. 7 
9.12. 0. 0. 0 
9.12. 0. 6.18 
9.12. 8. 9.18 
9.12. 8. 9.18 
9.12. 8.10. 0 
9.12.10. 0. 0 
9.12.11.12.10 
9.12.11.12.10 
9.12.11.12.10 
9.12.11.12.10 
9.12.15. 7,11 
9.12.18. 5.16 
9.12.18. 5.16 
9.12.18. 5.16 
9.12.18. 5.16 
9.12.18. 5.16 
9.12.18. 5.17 
9.12.18. 5.17 
9.12.18. 5.19 
9.12.18. 5.19 
9.12.18. 5.19 


= 
N 


ARHSSOVOCOV 9.6.6 “in 
CO cc co ee cg 02 02 02 02 DÄ UD 


10 Eb’ 

2 Kimi 

2 Kimi 

2 Kan 

9 Ak’b’al 

9 Ak’b’al 

9 Ak’b’al 

9 Ak’b’al 

9 Ak’b’al 

1 Lamat 
13 Ajaw 
13 Ajaw 
13 Ajaw 

4 Lamat 

4 Lamat 

5 Ajaw 
13 Kab’an 
10 Ajaw 

2 Kawak 
11 Ajaw 
12 Ajaw 

3 Manik’ 
10 Ajaw 

5 Etz’nab’ 

7 Etz’nab’ 

7 Etz’nab’ 

9 Ajaw 

9 Ajaw 

8 Ok 

8 Ok 

8 Ok 

8 Ok 
10 Chuwen 

2 Kib’ 

2 Kib’ 

2 Kib’ 

2 Kib’ 

2 Kib’ 

3 Kab’an 

3 Kab’an 

5 Kawak 

5 Kawak 

5 Kawak 


0 Wo 
19 Sutz’ 
19 Sutz’ 
2 Xul 22? 
6 Xul 
6 Xul 
6 Xul 
6 Xul 
6 Xul 

11 Xul 

18 Rankin 

18 Kank’in 

18 Kank’in 

16 Pop 

16 Pop ? 
3 Sak ? 

10 Ch’en ? 

13 Yax ? 

17 Xul? 

18 Chen ? 
3 Ch’en ? 
0 wayeb” ? 
8 Yaxk’in 
6 Kank'in? 
6 Muwan ? 
6 Muwan 
8 Muwan ? 

18 Sutz” 

3 Kayab’ 
3 Kayab’ 
3 Kayab’ 
3 Kayab’ 
4 Sak 

14 Mol 

14 Mol 

14 Mol 

14 Mol 

14 Mol 

15 Mol 

15 Mol 

17 Mol ? 

17 Mol ? 

17 Mol 


6 Apr 
20 May 
20 May 
11 Jun 
14 Jun 
14 Jun 
14 Jun 
14 Jun 
14 Jun 
19 Jun 

3 Dec 

3 Dec 

3 Dec 
14 Mar 
14 Mar 
15 Sep 
13 Aug 

5 Sep 
20 Jun 
20 Aug 

4 Aug 
17 Feb 
28 Jun 
13 Nov 

1 Dec 

1 Dec 

3 Dec 

7 May 

7 Jan 

7 Jan 

7 Jan 

7 Jan 

9 Sep 
20 Jul 
20 Jul 
20 Jul 
20 Jul 
20 Jul 
21 Jul 
21 Jul 
23 Jul 
23 Jul 
23 Jul 


572 
635 
635 
638 
641 
641 
641 
641 
641 
641 
642 
642 
642 
648 
648 
657 
659 
659* 
662 
662 
665 
668 
672 
672 
680 
680 
680 
682 
684 
684 
684 
684 
687 
690 
690 
690 
690 
690 
690 
690 
690 
690 
690 


Accession 

Birth 

Birth 

Birth ? 
Heir-designation 
Heir-designation 
Heir-designation 
Heir-designation 
Heir-designation 
Heir-designation 
> 

Period-ending 
Period-ending 
[Birth] 

Birth 
Period-ending 

> 

Period-ending ? 
Office-taking 
Period-ending 

> 

? 

Period-ending 
Death 

Death 

[Death] 
Period-ending 
Dedic. of Incens. 
Accession 
Accession 
Accession 
Accession 
Conquest 

T. Sun Dedication 
T.Cross Dedication 
TEC Dedication 
TEC Dedication 
TEC Dedication 
T. Sun Dedication 
TEC Dedication 
T.Cross Dedication 
T. Sun Dedication 
TEC Dedication 
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Kan B’alam I 

Kinich Kan B’alam I 
[“K inich Kan B’alam IT] 
> 

Kinich Kan B’alam II 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
finich Kan B’alam IT] 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
[*B’atz’ Chan Mat] ? 
[*B’atz’? Chan Mat] ? 
B’atz’ [Chan Mat] 


B’atz’ [Chan Mat] 
B’atz’ [Chan Mat] 
B’atz’ [Chan Mat] 


B’atz’ [Chan Mat] 
Lady Tz’ak Ajaw 

B’atz’ [Chan Mat] 
[*B’atz’? Chan Mat | 


Kinich Kan B’alam II 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
Kinich Kan B’alam II 
Kinich Kan B’alam II 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
[*K’inich Kan B’alam IT] 
[*K’inich Kan B’alam IT] 
Kinich Kan B’alam II 
K'inich Kan B’alam II 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
Kinich Kan B’alam II 
Kinich Kan B’alam II 
Kinich Kan B’alam I 
Kinich Kan B’alam II 


(continued) 
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Appendix 1 (continued) 


Monument: Text reference Date of monument Date of passage Calendar round Julian date Event Name 
T.Sun, Piers A,D: D3? 9.12.19.14.12? 9.12.18. 7. 1 1 Imix 19 Ch’en 14 Aug 690 819d = 
T.Sun, Sanct. Jambs: D6b-C7a? 9.12.19.14.12? 9.12.18..7, 1 1 Imix 19 Ch’en 14 Aug 690 819d — 
TEC, Sanct. Jambs: D6b-C7a 9.12.19.14.12 + 9.12.18. 7. 1 1 Imix 19 Ch’en 14 Aug 690 819d SS 
T.Cross, Alfardas:E2-F2 9.12.19.14.12 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb” 5 Kayab’ 7 Jan 692 Sanct. Dedication Rinich Kan B’alam II 
T.Cross, Sanct. Jambs: Bp4-Ap5 9.12.19.14.12 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb’ 5 Kayab’ 7 Jan 692 Sanct. Dedication Rinich Kan B’alam II 
T.Sun, Alfardas.E2-F2? 9.13. 0. 0. 02 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb” 5 Kayab” ? 7 Jan 692 Sanct. Dedication Rinich Kan B’alam I 
T.Sun, Piers A,D: Al-C2? 9.12.19.14.12 ? 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb’ 5 Kayab’ 7 Jan 692 Sanct. Dedication K'inich Kan B’alam I 
T.Sun, Sanct. Jambs: C1-D4? 9.12.19.14.12? 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb’ 5 Kayab’ 7 Jan 692 Sanct. Dedication K'inich Kan B’alam I 
TEC, Alfardas:E2-F2 9.12.19.14.12? 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb’ 5 Kayab’ 7 Jan 692 Sanct. Dedication Rinich Kan B’alam II 
TEC, Sanct. Jambs: C1-D4 9.12.19.14.12? 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb’ 5 Kayab’ 7 Jan 692 Sanct. Dedication K'inich Kan B’alam II 
Death’s Head Monument: B1-C1 9.13. 0. 0. 0 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb” 5 Kayab” 7 Jan 692 Sanct. Dedication Kinich Kan B’alam I 
¡TEC, Incensario: implied 9.13. 0. 4.12? 9.12.19.14.18? 11 Etz’nab’ 11 Kayab’ 13 Jan 692 ? ? 
Tof FC T.Sun, Alfardas: 42-12 9.13. 0. 0. 0? 9.13. 0. 0. 0 8 Ajaw 8 Wo 15 Mar 692 Period-ending Kmtch Kan B’alam I 
I .  T.Cross, Stela 1: Al 9.13. 0. 0. 0 9.13. 0. 0. 0 8 Ajaw 8 Wo ? 15 Mar 692 = [*ICinich Kan B’alam IT] 
ncensarlo TEC, Tab. Fol. Cross: N15-O15 9.12.18. 5.19? 9.13. 0. 0. 0 8 Ajaw 8 Wo 15 Mar 692 Period-ending K'inich Kan B’alam II 
#303 TEC, Sanct. Jambs: C1 1b-C12 9.12.19.14.12? 9.13. 0. 0. 0 8 Ajaw 8 Wo 15 Mar 692 Period-ending Winich Kan B’alam I 
Death’s Head Monument: G1-F2 9.13. 0. 0. 0 9.13. 0. 0. 0 8 Ajaw 8 Wo 15 Mar 692 Sanct. dedic. K'inich Kan B’alam II 
TofC FC, Incensario: Ap4-Ap5 9.13. 0. 4.12? 9.13. 0. 4.12? 9 Eb” 0 Yaxk’in 15 Jun 692 Dedic. of Incens. Lady ? Hun Winiknal 
. T.Cross, Incensario 2: A4-B4 9.13. 6. 1.11 ?? 9.13. 2. 4.13 2 B’en 11 Xul 22 6Jun 694 Death ? 
Incensario NINE 2: implied 9.13. 6. 1.11} 9.13. 6. 1.11 2 Chuwen 9Wo 39? 15 Mar 698 ; ; 


#282 


House A-D 


Tablet 39 


House A-D 


Tablet 40 


Palenque 
House A 
Captives 


Appendix 2. The Palenque Palace Dates by Peter Mathews, reprinted with permission 
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Monument: Text reference Date of monument Date of passage ` Calender round Julian date Event Ruler 
Hse. A-D, Pal. Tab.: P17-018 9.14. 8.14.15 9.9.2. 4. 8 5 Lamat 1 Mol 26 Jul 615 Accession Iinich Janab’ Pakal I 
Hse. A-D, Pal. Tab.: C1-D1 9.14. 8.14.15 9.10.10.11. 2 Lik 15 Yaxk’in 13 Jul 643 819d - 
Hse. A-D, Pal. Tab.: Al-A18 9.14. 8.14.15 9.10.11.17. 0 11 Ajaw 8 Mak 2 Nov 644 Birth Rinich Kan Joy Cham I 
9.14. 8.14.15 9.10.18.17.19 2 Kawak 12 Keh 16 Oct 651 “Deer-hoof” K'inich Kan Joy Chitam 
9.14. 8.14.15 9.11. 0. 0. 0 12 Ajaw 8 Kch 11 Oct 652 Period-ending Kinich Janab’ Pakal I 
2? 9.11. 0. 0. 0 12 Ajaw 8 Kch 11 Oct 652 *Period-ending *Winich Janab’ Pakal I 
2? 9.11. 1.10.12 12 Eb’ 10 Sutz’ 6 May 654 ? ? 
9.14. 8.14.15 9.11.13.0. 0 12 Ajaw 3 Ch’en 4 Aug 665 “Deer-hoof” Kinich Kan Joy Cham II 
9.14. 8.14.15 9.12.11. 5.18 6 Etz’nab 11 Yax 28 Aug 683 Death K inich Janab’ Pakal I 
9.14. 8.14.15 9.12.11.12.10 8 Ok 3 Kayab’ 7 Jan 684 Accession Kinich Kan B’alam II 
H 9.12.19.14.12 5 Eb” 5 Kayab’ 7 Jan 692 Dedication *Kinich Kan B’alam II 
9.14. 8.14.15 9.13.10. 0. 0 7 Ajaw 3 Kumk’u 22 Jan 702 Period-ending K'inich Kan B’alam II 
9.14. 8.14.15 9.13.10. 1. 5 6 Chikchan 3 Pop 16 Feb 702 Death K'inich Kan Balam I 
. A-D, Pal. Tab.: M15-N18? 9.14. 8.14.15 9.13.10. 6. 8 5Lama 6 Xul 30 May 702 Accession K'inich Kan Joy Cham II 
Hse. A-D, Pal. Tab.: R4-Q5,R8 9.14. 8.14.15 9.13.10. 6. 8 5 Lamat 6 Xul 30 May 702 Accession K'inich Kan Joy Cham II 
Hse. A-D, Pal. Tab.: Q9-Q13 9.14. 8.14.15 9.14. 8.14.15 9 Men 3 Yax 10 Aug 720 Hse. A-D Dedic. K'inich Kan Joy Chitam II 
Hse. E, Painted Insc.: pL2-pN1 9.14.10. 4. 2 2. 0. 0.10 S 0 Sak 27 Sep 2325 BC *Accession “Lady Beastie” 
Hse. E, Thr. Seat: pEl-pF1 9.13.10. 6. 8 26 Jul 615 Accession K'inich Janab’ Pakal I 
Hse. E, Thr. Seat: pI1-pJ1 9.13.10. 6. 8 7 Jan 684 Accession Kmtch Kan B’alam II 
Hse. E, Thr. Seat: pN2 9.13.10. 6. 8 2? 21 Mar 699? ES ? ? 
Hse. E, Painted Insc.: pX2-pZ1 9.14.10. 4. 2 30 Dec 721 Accession Rinich Akut Mo’ Nab’ III 
Hse. C, Hier. St.: Al-B4 2? 9.8. 23 Mar 603 Birth K'inich Janab’ Pakal I 
Hse. C, Hier. St.: B5aii-B5bii 2? 9:797 2: 1 Mol 26Jul 615 Accession BW inich Janab’ Pakal I 
Hse. C, Eaves: K1-K2 9.11. 9. 5.19 9.11,. 9. 5.19 4 Kawak 2 Pax 22 Dec 661 House Dedication [K inich Janab’ Pakal I] 
Hse. C, West Found.: G1 9.11.10.16. 7 9.11.10.16. 7 13 Manik’ 20 Yaxk’in 13 Jul 663 Sacrifice Santa Elena lord 
Subterr., Thr. 1: M-N 9.11. 0. 0. 0 9.11. 0. 0. 0 12 Ajaw 8 Keh 11 Oct 652 Period-ending [Kinich Janab’ Pakal I] 
Subterr., Tableritos: K1b-K2 9.11. 1.12. 8 9.11. 0. 0. 0 12 Ajaw 8 Keh 11 Oct 652 Period-ending [Kinich Janab’ Pakal I] 
Subterr., Tableritos: E1-F1 9.11. 1.12, 8 9.11. 1.12. 6 7 Kimi 4 Xul 9 Jun 654 House Dedication Iinich Janab’ Pakal I 
Subterr., Tableritos: Al-B2 9.11. 1.12. 8 9.11. 1.12. 8 9Lamat 6 Xul 11 Jun 654 ? K'inich Janab’ Pakal I 
Twr. Crt., Tab. 96 Gl.: B6-A7 9.17.13. 0. 7 9.11. 2. 1.1] 9 Chuwen 9 Mak 1 Nov 654 Hse. E Dedication K'inich Janab’ Pakal I 
Twr. Crt., Tab. 96 Gl.: D4-C5 9.17.13. 0. 7 9.13.10. 6. 8 5 Lamat 6 Xul 30 May 702 Accession Kmch Kan Joy Cham II 
Twr. Crt., Tab. 96 Gl.: F2-E3 9.17.13. 0. 7 9.14.10. 4. 2 9 Ik’ 5 Kayab’ 30 Dec 721 Accession Rinich Akul Mo’ Nab’ III 
Twr. Crt., Tab. 96 Gl.: H1-G2 9.17.13. 0. 7 9.16.13. 0. 7 9 Manik’ 15 Wo 4 Mar 764 Accession Rinich Kuk’ B’alam II 
Twr. Crt., Tab. 96 Gl.: K2-K3 9.17.13. 0. 7 9.17.13. 0. 0 13 Ajaw 13 Muwan 13 Nov 783 Period-ending Rinich Kuk’ B’alam II 
Twr. Crt., Tab. 96 Gl.: H7-G8 9.17.13. 0. 7 9.17.13. 0. 7 7 Manik’ 0 Pax 20 Nov 783 Anniv. of Access. K'inich Kuk’ B’alam II 
Twr. Crt., Tab. 96 GI.: implied 9.17.13. 0. 7 9.17.13. 0. 7 7 Manik’ 0 Pax 20 Nov 783 Anniv. of Access. Rinich Kuk’ B’alam II 
Hse. A, West Alfardas: B1-B2 9.11. 9.10.13 9.11. 9.10.12 6 Eb’ 10 Wo 25 Mar 662 Bloodletting [K inich Janab’ Pakal I] 
Hse. A, West Alfardas:A1-A2 9.11. 9.10.13 9.11. 9.10.13 7 Ben 11 Wo 26 Mar 662 Bloodletting [K inich Janab’ Pakal I] 
Hse. A, Pier A: C3-D3 2? 9.11.15.11.11 1 Chuwen 19 Pop 12 Mar 668 819d -= 
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Appendix 3. Palenque Palace sculpture Phases 1-6 


Ruler/Reign 
Structure, location Sculptural media GR No. Theme Date KJP1 KKaB2 KKJC2 KAMN3 UpKJP2 KKaB3 KKuB2 JP3 
Phase 1 Sculpture 
Southern Subterranean Structure Hieroglyphic Bench 80 TCosCU 9.11.0.0.0 (AD 652) X 
Southern Subterranean Structure Bench 81 - - X 
North Subterranean Building Stucco and painting 2 = = X 
Fast Subterranean Passage Tableritos - TDed 9.11.0.0.0 (AD 652) X 
South Subterranean Passage Tableritos 5 TDed 9 11.1.12.6 (AD 654) X 
West Subterranean Passage Tableritos = TDed 9.11.1.12.8 (AD 654) X 
House E, Fast Subterranean Passage Vaults (2) 7 CosCU = X 
House H, South Subterranean Vaults (2) 79 CosU Ge X 
Passage 
House K, west Subterranean Passage Vaults (2) 78 CosU = X 
House E, northwestern room, Serpent Door 3 CosU - X 
northern end 
House E, northwestern room, east Figures by Oval 4 Cos? = X 
wall Palace Tablet 
House E, northwestern room, east Oval Palace Tablet 5 RAudAcc - X 
wall 
House E, northeastern room, Bicephalic Room 8 CosCU - X 
northern end 
House E, northwestern entrance, Hieroglyphs 11 Text? = X 
south jamb 
House E, western external walls Motifs on wall (4 13 Cos? - X 
walls of motifs) 
House B, southwestern room, east Legs 21 PSolo - X 
jamb 
House B, southwestern room, west Legs 22 Dance - X 
jamb 
House B, north side Pier B 24 RPSolo — X 
House B, north side Pier C 25 RPSolo - X 
House B, east roof Serpent scene and 26 MMot, CosU = X 
woven border 
House B, west roof Mask and serpent 27 MMot, CosUC = X 
scene 
House B, south roof Mask 28 CosU - X 
Phase 2 Sculpture = 
House C, west side of pier Pier C 32 APSolo,Seat - X 
House C, south side of pier Pier C 33 PSolo,Stand - X 
House C, west side of pier Pier D 34 APSolo,Seat - X 


House C, west side of pier 

House C, west side of pier 

House C, south side of pier 
House C, eastern room, west wall 


House C, southwestern room, east 


wall 
House C, south surface of pier 
House C, east roof 
House C, west roof 
House C, south roof 
House C, north roof 
House C foundation, east side 


House C, east side 

House C, east façade, east court 
House C, northeastern corner 
East Court, east side 

East Court, east side 

House C, west foundation 
House A, east side of pier 
House A, east side of pier 
House A, east side of pier 
House A, east side of pier 
House A, east side of pier 
House A, east medial wall 


Phase 3 Sculpture 


House E, northwestern room, east 


wall 

House D, west side of pier 
House D, west side of pier 
House D, west side of pier 
House D, west side of pier 
House D, west side of pier 
House D, west side of pier 
House A-D, north side of pier 
House A-D, north side of pier 
Southern substructure platform 


West Court, central, west basement 


wall 


Pier E 
Pier F 
Pier F 
Masks 
Sculptured wall 


Pier B painting 

Masks 

Masks 

Masks 

Masks 

Figures and glyph 
blocks 

Alfardas 

Hieroglyphic stairs 

Eaves Hieroglyphs 

Alfarda, left 

Alfarda, right 

Texts (7) 

Pier A 

Pier B 

Pier C 

Pier D 

Pier E 

Medallions 


Del Rio Throne 


Pier B 

Pier C 
Pier D 
Pier E 

Pier F 

Pier G 
Pier G 
Pier J 
South altar 
Casita wall 


APSolo,Seat 
APSolo,Seat 
PSolo,Stand 
GPSolo 
RAud 


CosT 
CosT 
CosT 
CosT 
CapDis 


CapDis 
THist 
TDed? 
CapDis 
CapDis 
TCapSac 
THist? 
APWAStand 
APWAStand 
APWAStand 
APWAStand 
APSolo 


TDynHist 


HumSac 
SacDan 
SacDan 

Sac? 
HumSac 
Text? 
RPSolo 
RPSolo 
CosC 
GPWA 


9.11. 6.16.11 (AD 659) 
(9.11. 9. 5.19) (AD 661) 
9.11.9.10.12 (AD 662) 
9.11. 9.10.13 (AD 662) 
9.11.10.16. 7 (AD 663) 
9.11.17.15.10 ? (AD 670?) 


9.13.10. 6. 8 (AD 702) 


pá bd d bd Sa 


pá po bd bd bad ba 


pá po bd bd bd bd d bd d bd Sd Pá 


pá po bd bd bad ba 


Pá 


pá 


pá bd d bd d bd d bd Sd E 
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Appendix 3 (continued) 


Ruler/Reign 
Structure, location Sculptural media GR No. Theme Date KJP1 KKaB2 KKJC2 KAMN3  UpKJP2 KKaB3 KKuB2 JP3 
West Court, northern end, west Stucco head 64 GPWA = X 
basement wall 
West Court, southern end, west God K in Venus 65 Cos C - X 
basement wall symbol 
Tower court, west basement wall Casita with two 66 GPWA 8 X 
heads 
Tower court, west basement wall Peccary 69 CosC -= X 
House A-D, northern corridor, Palace Tablet 57 RAudAcc,TDyn 9.14. 8.15.18 (AD 720) X 
south wall Hist 
East Court, east side Peripheral Figures 58c CapDis = X 
North substructure exterior, east end Panel 1 82 RPSolo, = X 
CosCU 
North substructure exterior, east end Panel 2 83 RPSolo, - X 
CosCU 
North substructure exterior, east end Panel 4 84 RPSolo, - X 
CosCU 
Lower northern palace stair, east end Alfarda figure 85 RPSoloStand 5 X 
House B, southwestern room, north Incised and 16 RAud = X 
wall sculptured figure 
House B, southwestern room, north Sculptured Ik 17 RAud - X 
wall figures 
House B, southwestern room, north Hieroglyphic 18 Text? - X 
wall inscription 
House B, southwestern room, north Cawac throne 19 RAud - X 
wall 
House B, southwestern room, east Wall painting 20 = = X 
wall 
House B, southeastern room, north Sculptured fret 23 CosT? - X 
wall 
Phase 4 Sculpture 
House E, vault spring Mural SS in 9.14.10. 4. 2 (721) X X 
Tower base, east side Figures 71 CapDis = X 
Tower interior, south side Venus painting 72 CosC - X 
Tower, lower south side, west end Tablet of the Scribe 74 CapDis 9.14.13. 5. 0 — 9.14.14. 5.4? X 
(AD 725?) 
Tower, lower south side, east end Tablet of the Orator 75 CapDis 9.14.13. 5. 0 - 9.14.14. 5.4? X 
(AD 725?) 
West Court, southern end, north Figures on pillars 67 Dance? a X 


side of pillars 


(3) 
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Phase 5 Sculpture 

Tower court, southwest corner Stucco fret 70 - - X X X X 

House I, east wall interior Serpent door 76 Cos? = X X X X 

House I, north side, west end Figure 77 RPSolo - X X X X 

Tower stair, central, south side Tablet of 96 73 TDynHist 9.17.13. 0. 7 (AD 783) X 

Hieroglyphs 

Phase 6 Sculpture 

House E, northwestern room, east Wall painting 9 - E X X 
wall 

House E, northwestern room, east Hieroglyphs 10 Text? 5 X X 
wall 

House E, northwestern room, east Eaves motif painting 12 = = X X 
wall 

House E, northwestern room, east Fish painting 14 CosU 8 X X 
wall 

House E, northeastern room, south Geometric wall 15 — — X X 
wall painting 

House D, southeastern room, west Wall painting 54 - - X X 
wall 

Themes Ruler 

APSolo = Ancestor Portraiture Solo KJP1 = K'inich Janab’ Pakal I 

APWA = Ancestor Portraiture with Attendants KKaB2 = K'inich Kan B’alam I 

Acc = Accession KKJC2 = K'inich Ran Joy Chitam II 

CapDis = Captive Display KAMN3 = K'inich Akul Mo’Nab’ II 

TCapDis = Text, Captive Display UpKJP2 = U Pakal K'inich Janab’ Pakal II 

CosU = Cosmological Underworld KKaB3 = K'inich Kan B’alam HI 

CosT = Cosmological Terrestrial KKuB2 = K'inich Ruk’ B’alam I 

CosC = Cosmological Celestial JP3 = Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal ITI 


GPSolo = God Portrait Solo 


GPWA = God Portraiture with Attendants 


HumSac = Human Sacrifice 
MMot = Mat Motif 

PSolo = Portraiture Solo 
SacDan = Sacrificial Dance 
TCos = Text, Cosmological 
THist = Text, Historical 
TMyth = Text, Mythological 
TDed = Text, Dedication 
RAud = Royal Audience 


RitDan = Ritual Dance 
RPSolo = Royal Portrait Solo 
Stand = Standing 

Seat = Seated 
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Appendix 4. Sculpture ranked according to carrier depths, Palenque Palace Phases 1-6 


Palenque Palace Phase 1 sculpture ranked according to carrier depths 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
Carrier c 0 - 0.1863 0.5833 = 
North Substructure, north terrace lower la 1 - 0.1667 2.0000 - 
Southern Substructure, south terrace lower 1b 1 - 0.2059 1.7500 = 
North Substructure, east terrace lower 2a 2 - 0.1508 0.4500 - 
North Substructure, north corridor 2b 2 - 0.1772 0.7500 - 
North Substructure, west terrace lower 2c 2 - 0.1508 0.4500 - 
Southern Substructure, southeast terrace lower 2d 2 = 0.2443 1.4999 Se 
North Substructure, south corridor 3a 3 - 0.1606 0.7000 - 
North Substructure, south terrace lower 3b 3 = 0.1320 2.2000 SS 
South Substructure, east-central room 3c 3 (Bench) 0.2293 1.0833 = 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 3d 3 = 0.2293 1.0833 = 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 3e 3 = 0.2609 0.7500 = 
House B, north terrace upper 4a 4 = 0.1192 1.5333 = 
Terrace, lower west 4b 4 - 0.1546 0.5333 - 
South Substructure, northeast corridor Ac 4 - 0.2172 1.1666 - 
South Substructure, central room 4d 4 (Bench) 0.2647 0.6666 - 
South Substructure, patio 4e 4 = 0.2971 1.5000 = 
House B, east terrace upper 5a 5 = 0.1576 0.2000 = 
House B, north room 5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1425 0.7000 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
House E, access north stair 5c 5 - 0.1184 0.9000 = 
Terrace, upper northwest 5d 5 — 0.1244 1.3166 -= 
House K, west room 5e 5 = 0.1425 0.9000 = 
East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5f 5 = 0.2006 0.8333 -= 
South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 5g 5 = 0.3363 0.5000 = 
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House B, south room 6a 6 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 0.1501 0.7500 PSolo; RitDan; MMot; CosU 
House E, east room 6b 6 8 0.1282 0.9166 CosCU 
House E, west room 6c 6 3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) 0.1244 1.1666 RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TCosCU 
Southwest Court, later tower court 6d 6 = 0.1267 0.8666 = 
House K, east room 6e 6 (West Subterranean Stairs) 0.1395 1.6999 = 
East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg of 6 = 0.1833 1.0000 z 
Southeast Court, early 7a 7 — 0.1388 1.0595 -= 
House E, southwestern room 7b 7 (East Subterranean Stairs) 0.1440 0.7500 E 
East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 7c 7 7 0.1637 1.0000 CosCU 
House H, substructure 7d 7 (South Subterranean Stairs) 0.1584 0.8333 = 
South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 7e 7 - 0.1727 0.7000 -= 
Terrace, upper southwest 7f 7 - 0.1448 1.3666 = 
Terrace, upper southeast 7g 7 - 0.1267 2.4166 = 
House J, west access 8a 8 — 0.1667 5.0833 x 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8b 8 78 0.1916 1.0000 CosU 
West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8c 8 - 0.2059 1.0000 -= 
Terrace, upper southeast corner 8d 8 = 0.1652 0.1666 = 
Terrace, upper southwest corner 8e 8 = 0.1817 0.3333 -= 
House J, northwest room 9a 9 (Bench) 0.2051 0.1428 = 
House J west, north-central room 9b 9 - 0.2036 0.4761 = 
House J west, central room 9c 9 (Bench) 0.2029 1.6428 - 
House J west, south-central room 9d 9 SS 0.2051 0.1428 = 
House J west, south room 9e 9 = 0.2051 0.1428 = 
House J, south patio of 9 = 0.2051 0.1428 = 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9g 9 79 0.2330 1.0000 CosU 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9h 9 5 0.2217 1.0000 8 
House J, east room 10a 10 T 0.2300 0.3333 = 
South Subterranean Structure, northwest room 10b 10 81 (Bench) 0.2564 1.0000 = 
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Appendix 4 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 2 sculpture ranked according to carrier depths 


Carrier 
Description of spatial unit Cell rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
Carrier C 0 = 0.1682 0.5833 = 
North Substructure, north terrace lower la 1 a 0.1494 2.0000 a 
Southern Substructure, south terrace lower lb 1 - 0.1870 1.7500 - 
North Substructure, east terrace lower 2a 2 - 0.1338 0.4500 - 
North Substructure, north corridor 2b 2 - 0.1584 0.7500 - 
North Substructure, west terrace lower 2c 2 - 0.1338 0.4500 - 
South Substructure, south corridor 2d 2 Ge 0.2045 1.4999 — 
Southern Substructure, southeast terrace lower 2e 2 - 0,2227 0.3333 - 
North Substructure, south corridor 3a 3 = 0.1416 0.7000 = 
North Substructure, south terrace lower 3b 3 = 0.1156 2.2000 = 
South Substructure, east-central room 3c 3 (Bench) 0.2013 1.0833 = 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 3d 3 Si 0.2013 1.0833 - 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 3e 3 - 0.2357 0.7500 = 
East Court, House A west foundation (early) 4a 4 58 (alfardas only), 59, 60, 61(H.S.) 0.1078 1.5333 CapDis; THist 
Terrace, lower west 4b 4 - 0.1318 0.5333 - 
South Substructure, central room 4c 4 (Bench) 0.2357 0.6666 - 
South Substructure, northeast corridor 4d 4 - 0.1896 1.1666 — 
South Substructurc, patio 4c 4 = 0.2701 1.5000 = 
House A, west room 5a 5 - 0.1299 0.9500 - 
House B, north room 5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1286 1.0333 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
East Court, southwest corner 5c 5 = 0.1260 0.7833 = 
House C, east room 5d 5 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 0.1149 0.6761 GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 
House K, west room 5e 5 - 0.1338 0.9500 - 
East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5f 5 Si 0.1734 0.8333 - 
South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 5g 5 - 0.3071 0.5000 E 
House A & J, east patio 6a 6 SS 0.1403 1.4583 - 
House B, south room 6b 6 21,22, 26, 27, 28 0.1312 0.5833 PSolo; RitDan; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
House C, west room 6c 6 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 0.1279 0.7261 RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


40, 41 
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House C, west foundation 6d 6 68 0.1273 1.0090 TCapSac 
House E, east room 6e 6 8 0.1156 0.7499 CosCU 
Southwest Court, later tower court of 6 - 0.1071 2.1166 — 
Housc K, cast room óg ó (West Subterranean Stairs) 0.1247 1.7261 = 
East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 6h 6 -= 0.1597 0.8333 sa 
House A, east room 61 6 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 0.1539 0.5833 THist; APWA; APSolo 
House J, west access 7a 7 5 0.1312 5.3333 = 
Southeast Court, early 7b 7 - 0.1162 1.0416 -= 
House E, west room HS 7 3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) 0.1149 0.7261 RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TCosCU 
House H, substructure 7d 7 (South Subterranean Stairs) 0.1383 0.6428 - 
South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 7e Se - 0.1552 0.7000 -= 
Terrace, upper southeast 7f 7 - 0.1071 2.3333 T 
East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 7g 7 7 0.1396 1.8333 CosU 
Terrace, upper southwest 7h 7 - 0.1253 0.3666 = 
House J, east room 7i 7 - 0.1734 0.5833 — 
House J, northwest room 8a 8 (Bench) 0.1675 0.1250 - 
House J west, north-central room 8b 8 — 0.1662 0.4583 — 
Housc J west, central room 8c 8 (Bench) 0.1656 1.1250 = 
House J west, south-central room 8d 8 = 0.1675 0.1250 = 
House J west, south room 8e 8 = 0.1675 0.1250 = 
House J, south patio 8f 8 = 0.1675 0.1250 = 
Terrace, upper southeast corner 8g 8 - 0.1409 0.1666 -= 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8h 8 78 0.1695 1.0000 CosU 
West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8i 8 = 0.1864 1.0000 = 
House E, southwestern room 8j 8 (East Subterranean Stairs) 0.1227 0.8333 = 
Terrace, upper southwest corner 8k 8 = 0.1617 0.3333 -= 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9a 9 Ge 0.2000 1.0000 - 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9b 9 79 0.2169 1.0000 CosU 
South Subterranean Structure, northwest room 10a 10 81 (Bench) 0.2286 1.0000 - 
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Appendix 4 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 3 sculpture ranked according to carrier depths 


Carrier 
Description of spatial unit Cell rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
Carrier C 0 1,2, 82, 83, 84, 85 0.1000 1.4499 CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 
House A-D, north corridor la 1 55, 56, 57 (Throne?) 0.0994 1.0666 RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 
House D, west corridor lb 1 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 0.1117 0.7000 HumSac; SacDan; Text? 
House D & K, patio le 1 is 0.0942 1.1833 - 
House K, west room ld 1 - 0.1084 0.6000 - 
Southern Substructure, south terrace le 1 - 0.1208 1.4500 - 
House A-D, south corridor 2a 2 = 0.0864 1.0595 = 
House A, east corridor 2b 2 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 0.1149 0.8333 THist; APWA; APSolo 
House D & K, external path 2c 2 - 0.0805 1.2428 — 
House D, east corridor 2d 2 SS 0.0968 0.8999 z 
House K, east room 2e 2 (West Subterranean Stair) 0.0955 1.4499 = 
South Substructure, south corridor 2f 2 80 (Bench moved) 0.1429 1.4999 TCosCU 
Southern Substructure, southeast terrace lower 2g 2 = 0.1565 0.3333 = 
House A, west corridor 3a 3 - 0.1013 0.8011 - 
East Court, House A west foundation 3b 3 58 (remaining Captive Panels), 59, 0.0961 3.6166 CapDis; THist 

60, 61(H.S.) 

House J west, central room 3c 3 (Bench) 0.1214 0.9583 i 
Southwest Court, later tower court 3d 3 = 0.0851 2.3333 = 
South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 3e 3 = 0.1253 0.7000 -= 
South Substructure, east-central room 3f 3 (Bench) 0.1662 1.0833 = 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 3g 3 - 0.1662 1.0833 - 
Terrace, upper southwest 3h 3 - 0.0929 1.5333 - 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 31 3 - 0.1760 0.7500 — 
House B, northeast room 4a 4 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1318 0.1428 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
House B, central room 4b 4 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1318 0.1428 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
House B, northwest room 4c 4 24, 25, 26,27 0.1240 0.4761 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
East Court, southwest corner 4d 4 3 0.1149 0.9761 = 
House C, east room 4e 4 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 0.1052 0.6190 GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 


House C, west room 


West Court, early 

House J, west access path 

House E, west room 

House J west, north-central room 

House H, substructure 

Terrace, upper southeast 

South Substructure, northeast corridor 
South Substructure, central room 

South Substructure, patio 

West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
South Terrace, southwest corner 

House J, northwest room 

House J west, south-central room 

House J west, south room 

House J, south patio 

Southeast Court, early 

Terrace, upper southeast corner 

House E, east room 

House E, southwestern room 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 
House B, southeast room 

House B, southwest room 


East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 

East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 

South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
South Subterranean Structure, northwest room 


DN 


Da OO a OO Yu Yu Om OO OO Wb PP 


GO CO CG 


30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 
41 
63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69 
3, 4, 5, 6 (DR Throne), 13, 11 


(South Subterranean Stair) 


(East Subterranean Stair) 


78 
79 


23, 26, 27, 28 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 


7 


81 (Bench) 


0.1149 


0.1201 
0.1058 
0.1026 
0.1318 
0.1156 
0.0896 
0.1766 
0.2006 
0.2104 
0.1558 
0.1286 
0.1416 
0.1416 
0.1416 
0.1416 
0.1032 
0.1247 
0.1078 
0.1123 
0.1695 
0.1461 
0.1864 
0.2468 
0.1390 
0.1390 


0.1331 
0.1532 
0.1766 
0.1974 


0.9761 


0.4761 
5.2833 
0.7261 
0.4583 
0.6428 
2.1761 
1.1666 
0.6666 
1.5000 
1.0000 
0.2500 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
2.4916 
0.1666 
1.0333 
0.9999 
0.8333 
1.0000 
1.0000 
0.5000 
0.2000 
0.2000 


0.8333 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
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RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 


RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TDynHist 


CosU 
CosU 


CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 
CosU 
CosU 
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Appendix 4 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 4 sculpture ranked according to carrier depths 


Carrier 
Description of spatial unit Cell rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
Carrier C 0 1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 0.0959 1.4999 CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 
House A-D, north corridor la 1 55, 56, 57 (Bench) 0.0982 0.9166 RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 
House D, west corridor lb 1 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 0.0986 0.9166 HumSac; SacDan; Text? 
House K, west room lc 1 = 0.0939 0.5000 = 
Southern Substructure, south terrace ld 1 = 0.0994 1.0000 = 
House A, east corridor 2a 2 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 0.1041 0.9166 THist; APWA; APSolo 
House D, east corridor 2b 2 SS 0.0943 0.9999 = 
House K, east room 2c 2 (West Subterranean Stair) 0.0814 1.2777 - 
South Substructure, south corridor 2d 2 80 (Bench) 0.1193 1.4999 TCosCU 
South Terrace stair 2e 2 - 0.0931 0.4444 — 
House A, west corridor 3a 3 = 0.0998 1.1011 = 
House A-D, southwest corridor 3b 3 = 0.1029 0.4999 = 
House D & K, external path 3c 3 = 0.0822 2.0333 -= 
South Terrace 3d 3 C 0.0759 3.9999 = 
South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 3e 3 E 0.1076 0.7500 -= 
South Substructure, east-central room 3f 3 (Bench) 0.1428 1.0833 = 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 3g 3 = 0.1428 1.0833 E 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 3h 3 = 0.1475 0.7500 = 
House J west, central room 31 3 (Bench) 0.1103 0.9583 = 
House A-D, southeast corridor 4a 4 - 0.1170 0.3928 - 
East Court, House A west foundation 4b 4 58, 59, 60, 61 (H.S.) 0.1013 3.9166 CapDis; THist 
House J west, north-central room Ac 4 - 0.1182 0.4583 - 
House J, west access path 4d 4 = 0.0974 5.2499 = 
Southeast Court, path access 4e 4 = 0.0818 0.0861 = 
House G, south room 4f 4 - 0.0876 0.5277 - 
House G & H, central corridor 4g 4 - 0.0779 1.4206 -= 
House H, south room 4h 4 - 0.0884 0.8611 - 
House H, west patio 41 4 E 0.0767 0.6706 SS 
West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 4j 4 ES 0.1354 1.0000 = 
South Substructure, northeast corridor 4k 4 = 0.1549 1.1666 = 
South Substructure, central room 4L 4 (Bench) 0.1682 0.6666 - 
South Substructure, patio 4m 4 - 0.1745 1.5000 - 
Tower Court 4n 4 74,75 0.0794 1.3928 CapDis 
South Terrace, southeast corner 4o 4 - 0.1025 0.1111 - 
South Terrace, southwest corner 4p 4 - 0.1025 0.1111 = 
Tower, crossway access 4q 4 = 0.1072 0.6666 = 


House B, northeast room 
House B, central room 

House B, northwest room 
East Court, southwest corner 
House C, east room 

Tower Court, northeast corner 
House E, west room 


Tower, first level 

Toilets, east corridor 

House J, northwest room 

House J west, south-central room 

House J west, south room 

House J, south patio 

Southeast Court 

House G, north room 

House G & H, north terrace 

House H, north room 

House H, northwest room 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 
House B, southeast room 

House B, southwest room 


House E, east room 

House E, southwestern room 

East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
South Substructure, northwest room 
Tower, second level 

House C, west room 


Toilet, west-central room 

East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
Tower, third level 

West Court 

Toilet, north room 

West Court, south room 


Da OO OO OO OO y q oa a ga y aq a a Ou ua ua On 


CG GO OG Oh Oh 


Kc fe fe fe e A 


24, 25, 26, 27 
24, 25, 26, 27 
24, 25, 26, 27 
29, 38, 40, 41, 62 
71 
3 (Bench?), 4, 5, 6 (DRThrone), 11, 
13 


(Bench) (South Subterranean Stair) 


79 
23, 26, 27, 28 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 


8 
(East Subterranean Stair) 


78 
81 (Bench) 
72 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 

4] 
Ze 

(Bench) 

63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68,69 
(Toilets) 


0.1279 
0.1279 
0.1174 
0.1021 
0.1013 
0.0908 
0.0872 


0.1330 
0.1064 
0.1240 
0.1240 
0.1240 
0.1240 
0.0841 
0.0822 
0.0736 
0.0900 
0.1037 
0.1475 
0.1569 
0.2011 
0.1111 
0.1111 


0.0829 
0.0919 
0.1311 
0.1303 
0.1729 
0.1600 
0.1268 


0.1338 
0.1146 
0.1612 
0.1878 
0.1557 
0.1608 
0.1835 


0.1428 
0.1428 
0.4761 
0.8928 
0.9761 
0.7833 
1.1166 


1.0000 
0.7000 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
2.8750 
0.7261 
1.7833 
0.6428 
1.0833 
0.8333 
1.0000 
0.5000 
0.1666 
0.1666 


0.8928 
0.8928 
1.0000 
0.8333 
1.0000 
1.5000 
0.8333 


1.5000 
0.8333 
1.0000 
0.5000 
1.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
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RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 
CapDis 
RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TDynHist 


CosU 
CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 
CosU 
CosCU 


CosU 


CosC 
RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


CosU 


RitDan?; GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 
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Appendix 4 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 5 sculpture ranked according to carrier depths 


Carrier 
Description of spatial unit Cell rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
Carrier c 0 1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 0.0899 1.4999 CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 
House A-D, north corridor la 1 55, 56, 57 (Bench) 0.0923 0.9166 RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 
House D, west corridor lb 1 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 0.0911 0.9166 HumSac; SacDan; Text? 
House K, west room lc 1 = 0.0926 0.5000 = 
Southern Substructure, south terrace ld 1 = 0.0917 1.0000 = 
House A, east corridor 2a 2 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 0.0946 0.9999 THist; APWA; APSolo 
House D, east corridor 2b 2 = 0.0840 0.9999 = 
House K, east room 2c 2 (West Subterranean Stair) 0.0714 1.2777 Se 
South Terrace stair 2d 2 Se 0.0811 0.4444 = 
South Substructure, south corridor 2e 2 80 (Bench) 0.1096 1.4999 TCosCU 
House A, west corridor 3a 3 = 0.0832 0.9761 = 
House J west, central room 3b 3 (Bench) 0.0976 0.9761 = 
House A-D, southwest corridor 3c 3 = 0.0908 0.4999 = 
House D & K, external path 3d 3 - 0.0708 2.3333 - 
South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 3e 3 a 0.0940 0.7500 - 
South Substructure, east-central room 3f 3 (Bench) 0.1255 1.0833 z 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 3g 3 a 0.1255 1.0833 Gg 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 3h 3 = 0.1328 0.7500 = 
South Terrace 3i 3 = 0.0661 3.9499 = 
House A-D, southeast corridor 4a 4 = 0.0979 0.4761 - 
East Court, House A west foundation 4b 4 58, 59, 60, 61 (H.S.) 0.0861 3.9999 CapDis; THist 
House J west, north-central room 4c 4 - 0.1014 0.4761 - 
House J, west access path 4d 4 = 0.0788 4.9166 = 
Southeast Court, east side 4e 4 = 0.0702 1.8373 = 
Tower Court, southwest corner stair 4f 4 = 0.0802 0.2916 = 
House G, south room 4g 4 - 0.0767 0.4777 -= 
House G & H, central corridor 4h 4 - 0.0726 1.3194 - 
House H, south room 41 4 - 0.0767 0.8944 = 
House H, west patio 4j 4 = 0.0673 0.6527 = 
West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 4k 4 8 0.1137 1.0000 = 
South Terrace, southeast corner 4L 4 - 0.0885 0.1111 - 
South Substructure, northeast corridor 4m 4 - 0.1331 1.1666 - 
House B, northeast room 4n 4 (Bench) 0.1490 0.6666 8 
South Substructure, patio 4o 4 — 0.1563 1.5000 — 
South Terrace, southwest corner 4p 4 - 0.0885 0.1111 e 
Tower, crossway access 4q 4 = 0.0934 0.6666 -= 
House B, northeast room 5a 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1108 0.1428 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
House B, northwest room 5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1108 0.1428 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
House B, northwest room 5c 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1020 0.4761 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
East Court, southwest corner 5d 5 = 0.0911 0.8928 = 
House C, east room 5e 5 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 0.0926 0.9761 GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 
Southeast Court, north side 5f 5 - 0.0814 2.4166 - 


House J, northwest room 

House J west, south-central room 

House J west, south room 

House J, south patio 

House G, northeast room 

House G, northwest room 

House G & H, north terrace 

House H, northwest room 

West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 
House F, east room 

Tower Court 

Tower, first level 

House B, southeast room 

House B, southwest room 


House F, west room 
Southeast Court, west side 
House E, east room 
House I, west room 


House I, east corridor 

House I, north room 

House I, west corridor 
Toilets, southwest room 
Toilets, east corridor 

Tower, second level 

Tower Court, northeast corner 
House C, west room 


House E, southwestern room 

House H, north room 

East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
South Substructure, northwest room 
West Court 

Toilet, west-central room 

South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
House I, south corridor 

Tower, third level 

West Court, south room 

Toilet, north room 

House I, rear 


OG OO OO a OO a a a Ou Yu ua nan 


OG CO CG 


kd d d d d d dd 


SCPOANINNNNNAAADAADAA 


(Bench) (South Subterranean Stair) 
79 


70, 73 (Throne Tablet), 74, 75 
23, 26, 27, 28 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 


8 
3 (Bench?), 4, 5, 6 (DR Throne), 11, 


71 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 
4] 
(East Subterranean Stair) 
(Bench) 
78 
81 (Bench) 
63, 64, 65, 67, 68 
69 
if, 
(Bench) 
66 
(Toilets) 
(Sweat Bath) 


0.1029 
0.1029 
0.1029 
0.1029 
0.0761 
0.0837 
0.0652 
0.0911 
0.1364 
0.1255 
0.1804 
0.0926 
0.0802 
0.1181 
0.1049 
0.1049 


0.0917 
0.0764 
0.0726 
0.0802 


0.0964 
0.1049 
0.1058 
0.1058 
0.1046 
0.1411 
0.0864 
0.1152 


0.0752 
0.0861 
0.1111 
0.1128 
0.1484 
0.1387 
0.1278 
0.1349 
0.0937 
0.1196 
0.1651 
0.1628 
0.1516 
0.1440 


0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.2916 
0.3250 
2.7833 
1.2500 
1.0000 
0.8333 
0.5000 
0.6666 
4.2833 
1.0000 
0.2500 
0.2500 


0.7500 
1.1250 
0.9083 
1.2916 


1.3250 
0.3750 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.6250 
1.5000 
0.6583 
0.8333 


0.8250 
0.4583 
1.0000 
0.8333 
1.0000 
1.5000 
1.5000 
1.0000 
0.8333 
1.2500 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
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?(Stucco fret); TDyn Hist; CapDis 
CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 
CosU 


CosCU 
RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TDynHist 


Cosi: RP Solo 


CosC 
CapDis 
RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


CosU 
RitDan?; GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 
CosC 


CosU 


GPWA 
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Appendix 4 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 6 sculpture ranked according to carrier depths 


Description of spatial unit 


Carrier 

House A-D, north corridor 

House D, west corridor 

House K, northwest room 

House K, external path access 
Southwest Corner Plaza Level, north room 
Southwest Corner Plaza Level, south room 
Southern Substructure, south terrace 
House A, east corridor 

House D, southeast room 

House K, southwest room 

House L, north-central corridor 

House L, south terrace 

South Substructure, south corridor 
South Terrace stair 

House A, west corridor 

House D & K, external path 

House D east, south-central room 
House K, east room 

House K, south-central corridor 

House L, northwest corridor 

House L, south-central corridor 

House L, central room 

South Terrace 

South Substructure, east-central room 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 
House J west, central room 

House L, south corridor 

East Court, House A west foundation 
House A-D, southeast corridor 

House J west, access corridor 

House F, south patio 

House G, southeast room 

House G, southwest room 


Cell 


3h 


3k 


Carrier 
rank 


We We WW GG 02 09 09 09 09 09 09 09 WW WWW WN NY NNN N WN HB ba bd ba bd kd Oo 


Sculpture (GR No.) 


1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 
55, 56, 57 (Bench) 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 


42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 


80 (Bench) 


54 


(West Subterranean Stair) 


(Bench) 
58, 59, 60, 61 (H.S.) 


RA value 


0.0595 
0.0608 
0.0615 
0.0744 
0.0593 
0.0744 
0.0744 
0.0616 
0.0603 
0.0634 
0.0631 
0.0700 
0.0557 
0.0734 
0.0586 
0.0570 
0.0593 
0.0782 
0.0664 
0.0770 
0.0796 
0.0841 
0.0841 
0.0484 
0.0700 
0.0837 
0.0884 
0.0605 
0.0698 
0.0658 
0.0690 
0.0505 
0.0447 
0.0542 
0.0626 


Control value 


4.2499 
0.8095 
0.8095 
0.1428 
1.2261 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.7261 
0.9166 
1.4583 
0.9166 
1.3333 
0.8409 
1.4166 
0.6742 
1.0694 
3.4999 
0.3333 
0.9583 
1.6667 
0.5833 
1.4167 
0.8333 
4.8333 
1.4167 
1.0833 
0.7500 
0.9444 
0.8333 
5.5833 
0.3750 
5.4500 
1.3032 
0.7576 
0.4242 


Theme 


CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 
RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 


HumsSac; SacDan; Text? 


THist; APWA; APSolo 


TCosCU 


(Mural) 


CapDis; THist 


House G & H, east-central corridor 
House G & H, west-central corridor 
House H, southeast room 

House H, south-central room 
House H, southeast-central room 
House H, northeast room 

House K, southeast room 


South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 


House K, south corridor 
House L, east corridor 
House L, south-central room 
South Substructure, patio 


South Substructure, northeast corridor 


South Substructure, central room 
House A-D, southwest room 
House D, northeast room 

House D east, north-central room 
Tower Court, patio stair 

South Terrace, southeast corner 
House J west, north-central room 
Tower, crossway access 

House B, northeast room 

House B, central room 

House B, northwest room 

East Court, southwest corner 
House C east, north-central room 
House A-D south, west-central room 
House J, northwest room 

House J east, south-central room 
House J east, south room 

House F, east corridor 

House F, northeast corridor 
House G, northeast room 

House G, path access 

Tower Court 

House H, north terrace 

House H, northwest room 
House H, southwest room 
House L, northeast corridor 


naa Om Y Y Y OO a a OO Om DO OO Ob WS KR bb GG bb bb bb 


24, 25, 26, 27 
24, 25, 26, 27 
24, 25, 26, 27 
29, 38, 40, 41, 62 
(Bench) 


70, 73 (Throne Tablet), 74, 75 


(Bench) (South Subterranean Stair) 


0.0626 
0.0625 
0.0625 
0.0626 
0.0585 
0.0630 
0.0902 
0.0784 
0.0769 
0.0984 
0.0819 
0.1032 
0.0790 
0.0855 
0.0737 
0.0738 
0.0738 
0.0596 
0.0630 
0.0634 
0.0734 
0.0815 
0.0815 
0.0815 
0.0759 
0.0740 
0.0889 
0.0662 
0.0662 
0.0662 
0.0577 
0.0628 
0.0545 
0.0479 
0.0543 
0.0632 
0.0652 
0.0663 
0.1133 


0.4242 
0.9242 
0.9242 
0.4242 
0.4242 
0.7917 
0.3333 
0.8333 
1.1667 
1.5833 
0.7500 
1.5000 
0.8333 
0.5833 
1.1250 
0.6250 
0.6250 
0.2500 
0.0909 
0.4444 
0.6250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.6250 
1.4583 
0.5000 
0.1111 
0.1111 
0.1111 
7.3667 
2.2778 
0.3095 
2.4167 
4.7500 
1.6667 
1.3333 
1.0000 
0.3333 
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RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


GPSolo; RAud; CosT; TDed? 


?(Stucco fret); TDyn Hist; CapDis 


(continued) 
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Appendix 4 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 6 sculpture ranked according to carrier depths 


Description of spatial unit 


West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 
House A-D, south-central room 

House J, south patio 

Tower, first level 

House B, southeast room 

House F, northeast corner room 

House F, northeast central room 

House E, northeast room 

West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
House F, east central room 

House F, southeast central room 

House F, southeast corner room 

House F, north-central room 

House F, south room 

House F, northwest corridor 

House E & F, central corridor 

House E, southeast corner room 

House G, north-central room 

House G & H, north-central corridor 
House H, north room 

Tower Court, northeast corner 

House E, northwestern room 


House E, southwestern room 

House I, north room 

House I, west corridor 

Toilets, southwest room 

Toilets, east corridor 

Tower, second level 

House C, northeast room 

House C east, south-central room 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
House C, northwest room 


Cell 


5s 
5t 
5u 
5v 
5w 
5x 
6a 
6b 
6c 
6aa 
6ab 


6w 


Carrier 
rank 


GO GO GG GGG GG GG GGG GGG OO Om Om OO 


"JA GG GG GG OO OG 


Sculpture GR No. 


23, 28, 26, 27, 28 


(Bench) 
71 
3 (Bench), 4, 5, 6 (DR Throne) 10, 
11,13, 14 
(East Subterranean Stair) 
76,77 


29, 38, 40, 41, 62 
78 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41 


RA value 


0.0926 
0.0817 
0.1183 
0.0818 
0.0663 
0.0879 
0.0777 
0.0724 
0.0724 
0.0775 
0.1030 
0.0724 
0.0724 
0.0724 
0.0747 
0.0700 
0.0699 
0.0604 
0.0614 
0.0627 
0.0580 
0.0784 
0.0645 
0.0580 


0.0524 
0.0692 
0.0692 
0.0692 
0.0688 
0.1026 
0.0888 
0.0777 
0.0791 
0.0919 


Control value 


1.0000 
0.8333 
0.5000 
0.1250 
0.1111 
1.0000 
0.2000 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.7000 
1.0000 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
1.2000 
0.6250 
0.4000 
1.4761 
0.3928 
0.6428 
0.9761 
0.3333 
0.8750 
1.1249 


1.8511 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.6250 
1.5000 
0.3333 
1.3333 
0.8333 
0.8333 


Theme 


CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


CapDis 


Text?; CosU;RAud; Acc; CosTU; 


THist; TDynHist 
Cos?; RPSolo 
CosC 
GPSolo; RAud; CosT; TDed? 
CosU 
APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


House C, southeast room 

Toilet, west-central room 

Southeast Court 

House F, northwest room 

House F, west-central room 

House F, north-central room 

House E east extension, north room 
House F, southeast room 

House E, southeast room 

House G, northeast room 

East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
House I, east corridor 

South Substructure, northwest room 
Tower, third level 

House F, central room 

House C, southwest room 


House E, southeast room 
House B, southwest room 


House E east extension, south room 
House I, south corridor 

West court 

House F, south-central room 
House I, rear 

West Court, south room 


7b 
7c 
7d 
7e 
7£ 
7g 
7h 
7i 
H 
7k 
7L 
7m 
7n 
70 
7p 
Sa 
8b 


8c 
8d 


8e 
8f 
9a 
9b 
9c 
10a 


CONINNNNNNNNNNNNNN 


rw 


000% Ge 


— 
© 


81 (Bench) 
(Bench) 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
41 
(Bench) 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 
(Bench?) 
63, 64, 65, 67, 68 
(Sweat Bath) 
66 


0.0753 
0.0834 
0.0682 
0.0809 
0.0706 
0.0902 
0.0688 
0.0732 
0.0667 
0.0725 
0.0664 
0.0921 
0.0665 
0.1025 
0.1175 
0.1049 
0.1065 


0.0815 
0.0834 


0.0816 
0.0814 
0.1212 
0.1199 
0.0964 
0.1361 


0.6667 
1.5000 
2.8333 
0.6667 
0.9500 
0.8333 
0.7500 
0.7500 
2.1666 
0.8333 
0.6666 
1.0000 
0.6666 
1.0000 
0.5000 
1.5000 
1.0000 


0.3333 
0.2000 


0.3333 
1.5000 
1.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
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APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 
CosU 


RitDan?; GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 


GPWA 
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Appendix 5. Sculpture ranked according to relative asymmetry (RA) values, Palenque Palace Phases 1-6 


Palenque Palace Phase 1 sculpture ranked according to relative asymmetry (RA) values (least integrated to most integrated) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 58 5 = 0.3363 0.5000 = 
South Substructure, Patio 4e 4 5 0.2971 1.5000 = 
South Substructure, central room 4d 4 (Bench) 0.2647 0.6666 = 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 3e 3 - 0.2609 0.7500 - 
South Subterranean Structure, northwest room 10b 10 81 (Bench) 0.2564 1.0000 - 
Southern Substructure, southeast terrace lower 2d 2 = 0.2443 1.4999 8 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9g 9 79 0.2330 1.0000 CosU 
House J, east room 10a 10 = 0.2300 0.3333 = 
South Substructure, east-central room 3c 3 (Bench) 0.2293 1.0833 = 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 3d 3 Ge 0.2293 1.0833 = 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9h 9 8 0.2217 1.0000 - 
South Substructure, northeast corridor 4c 4 = 0.2172 1.1666 - 
Southern Substructure, south terrace lower 1b 1 - 0.2059 1.7500 = 
West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8c 8 = 0.2059 1.0000 -= 
House J, northwest room 9a 9 (Bench) 0.2051 0.1428 = 
House J west, south-central room 9d 9 = 0.2051 0.1428 = 
House J west, south room 9e 9 = 0.2051 0.1428 - 
House J, south patio of 9 - 0.2051 0.1428 ES 
House J west, north-central room 9b 9 = 0.2036 0.4761 - 
House J west, central room 9c 9 (Bench) 0.2029 1.6428 = 
East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5f 5 = 0.2006 0.8333 -= 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8b 8 78 0.1916 1.0000 CosU 
Carrier c 0 Ge 0.1863 0.5833 = 
East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 6f 6 = 0.1833 1.0000 Ge 


Terrace, upper southwest corner 

North Substructure, north corridor 
South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
North Substructure, north terrace lower 
House J, west access 

Terrace, upper southeast corner 

East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
North Substructure, south corridor 
House H, substructure 

House B, east terrace upper 

Terrace, lower west 

North Substructure, east terrace lower 
North Substructure, west terrace lower 
House B, south room 

Terrace, upper southwest 

House E, southwestern room 

House B, north room 

House K, west room 

House K, east room 

Southeast Court, early 

North Substructure, south terrace lower 
House E, east room 

Southwest Court, later tower court 
Terrace, upper southeast 

Terrace, upper northwest 

House E, west room 

House B, north terrace upper 

House E, access north stair 


MEAD TINAAWNA MANN ANNHUNWNOOrNN d 


(South Subterranean Stairs) 


21, 22, 26, 27, 28 
(East Subterranean Stairs) 
24, 25, 26, 27 


(West Subterranean Stairs) 


3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) 


0.1817 
0.1772 
0.1727 
0.1667 
0.1667 
0.1652 
0.1637 
0.1606 
0.1584 
0.1576 
0.1546 
0.1508 
0.1508 
0.1501 
0.1448 
0.1440 
0.1425 
0.1425 
0.1395 
0.1388 
0.1320 
0.1282 
0.1267 
0.1267 
0.1244 
0.1244 
0.1192 
0.1184 


0.3333 
0.7500 
0.7000 
2.0000 
5.0833 
0.1666 
1.0000 
0.7000 
0.8333 
0.2000 
0.5333 
0.4500 
0.4500 
0.7500 
1.3666 
0.7500 
0.7000 
0.9000 
1.6999 
1.0595 
2.2000 
0.9166 
0.8666 
2.4166 
1.3166 
1.1666 
1.5333 
0.9000 
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PSolo; RitDan; MMot; CosU 


RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TCosCU 
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Appendix 5 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 2 sculpture ranked according to relative asymmetry (RA) values (least integrated to most integrated) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 5g 5 — 0.3071 0.5000 - 
South Substructurc Patio 4c 4 = 0.2701 1.5000 S 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 3e 3 = 0.2357 0.7500 - 
South Substructure, central room 4c 4 (Bench) 0.2357 0.6666 = 
South Subterranean Structure, northwest room 10a 10 81 (Bench) 0.2286 1.0000 = 
Southern Substructure, southeast terrace lower 2e 2 S 0.2227 0.3333 = 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9b 9 79 0.2169 1.0000 CosU 
South Substructure, south corridor 2d 2 - 0.2045 1.4999 - 
South Substructure, east-central room 3c 3 (Bench) 0.2013 1.0833 S 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 3d 3 = 0.2013 1.0833 - 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9a 9 = 0.2000 1.0000 = 
South Substructure, northeast corridor 4d 4 = 0.1896 1.1666 5 
Southern Substructure, south terrace lower lb 1 = 0.1870 1.7500 = 
West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8i 8 — 0.1864 1.0000 -= 
East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5f 5 — 0.1734 0.8333 - 
House J, east room 7i 7 - 0.1734 0.5833 = 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8h 8 78 0.1695 1.0000 CosU 
Carrier C 0 = 0.1682 0.5833 = 
House J, northwest room 8a 8 (Bench) 0.1675 0.1250 = 
House J west, south-central room 8d 8 - 0.1675 0.1250 - 
House J west, south room 8e 8 - 0.1675 0.1250 - 
House J, south patio 8f 8 - 0.1675 0.1250 - 
House J west, north-central room 8b 8 y 0.1662 0.4583 = 
House J west, central room 8c 8 (Bench) 0.1656 1.1250 = 
Terrace, upper southwest corner 8k 8 = 0.1617 0.3333 = 
East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 6h 6 z 0.1597 0.8333 -= 
North Substructure, north corridor 2b 2 = 0.1584 0.7500 - 
South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 7e 7 = 0.1552 0.7000 - 
House A, east room ói 6 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 0.1539 0.5833 THist; APWA; APSolo 


North Substructure, north terrace lower 
North Substructure, south corridor 
Terrace, upper southeast corner 

House A & J, east patio 

East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
House H, substructure 

North Substructure, east terrace lower 
North Substructure, west terrace lower 
House K, west room 

Terrace, lower west 

House B, south room 

House J, west access 

House A, west room 

House B, north room 

House C, west room 


House C, west foundation 

East Court, southwest corner 

Terrace, upper southwest 

House K, east room 

House E, southwestern room 

Southeast Court, early 

North Substructure, south terrace lower 
House E, east room 

House C, east room 

House E, west room 

East Court, House A west foundation (early) 


Southwest Court, later tower court 
Terrace, upper southeast 


D DO JC MAN NNN A cg W Fa 


H& S1 08 Cx 02 4 og €Cs 4 UIA 


an 


(South Subterranean Stairs) 


21, 22, 26, 27, 28 


24, 25, 26, 27 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
39, 40, 41 
68 


(West Subterranean Stairs) 
(East Subterranean Stairs) 


8 
29, 30, 38, 40, 41, 62 
3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) 
58 (alfardas only), 59, 60, 
61(HS.) 


0.1494 
0.1416 
0.1409 
0.1403 
0.1396 
0.1383 
0.1338 
0.1338 
0.1338 
0.1318 
0.1312 
0.1312 
0.1299 
0.1286 
0.1279 


0.1273 
0.1260 
0.1253 
0.1247 
0.1227 
0.1162 
0.1156 
0.1156 
0.1149 
0.1149 
0.1078 


0.1071 
0.1071 


2.0000 
0.7000 
0.1666 
1.4583 
1.8333 
0.6428 
0.4500 
0.4500 
0.9500 
0.5333 
0.5833 
5.3333 
0.9500 
1.0333 
0.7261 


1.0090 
0.7833 
0.3666 
1.7261 
0.8333 
1.0416 
2.2000 
0.7499 
0.6761 
0.7261 
1.5333 


2.1166 
2.3333 


PSolo; RitDan; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


TCapSac 


CosCU 
GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 
RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TCosCU 
CapDis; THist 
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Appendix 5 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 3 sculpture ranked according to relative asymmetry (RA) values (least integrated to most integrated) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 

South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 5L 5 = 0.2468 0.5000 - 

South Substructure Patio 4o 4 E 0.2104 1.5000 - 

South Substructure, central room 4n 4 (Bench) 0.2006 0.6666 = 

South Subterranean Structure, northwest room 6f 6 81 (Bench) 0.1974 1.0000 = 

West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5k 5 79 0.1864 1.0000 CosU 

South Substructure, northeast corridor 4m 4 = 0.1766 1.1666 = 

South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 6e 6 SS 0.1766 1.0000 -= 

South Substructure Patio, north corridor 3i 3 = 0.1760 0.7500 - 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5i 5 — 0.1695 0.8333 -= 

South Substructure, east-central room 3f 3 (Bench) 0.1662 1.0833 = 

South Substructure, east-central corridor 3g 3 = 0.1662 1.0833 = 

Southern Substructure, southeast terrace lower 2g 2 5 0.1565 0.3333 -= 

West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 4p 4 - 0.1558 1.0000 - 

East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 6d 6 = 0.1532 1.0000 - 

South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 5j 5 78 0.1461 1.0000 CosU 

South Substructure, south corridor 2f 2 80 (Bench moved) 0.1429 1.4999 TCosCU 

House J, northwest room 5a 5 (Bench) 0.1416 0.1250 = 

House J west, south-central room 5b 5 > 0.1416 0.1250 = 

House J west, south room 5c 5 - 0.1416 0.1250 IS 

House J, south patio 5d 5 = 0.1416 0.1250 a 

House B, southeast room 6a 6 23, 26, 27, 28 0.1390 0.2000 CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

House B, southwest room 6b 6 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 0.1390 0.2000 RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 
27,28 CosU 

East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 6c 6 7 0.1331 0.8333 CosU 

House B, northeast room 4a 4 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1318 0.1428 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

House B, central room 4b 4 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1318 0.1428 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

House J west, north-central room 4j 4 — 0.1318 0.4583 - 

South Terrace, southwest corner 4q 4 = 0.1286 0.2500 - 

South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 3e 3 = 0.1253 0.7000 -= 


Terrace, upper southeast corner 
House B, northwest room 

House J west, central room 
Southern Substructure, south terrace 
West Court, early 

House H, substructure 

House A, east corridor 

East Court, southwest corner 

House C, west room 


House E, southwestern room 
House D, west corridor 
House K, west room 

House E, east room 

House J, west access path 
House C, east room 
Southeast Court, early 
House E, west room 

House A, west corridor 
Carrier 

House A-D, north corridor 
House D, east corridor 

East Court, House A west foundation 


House K, east room 

House D & K, patio 

Terrace, upper southwest 

Terrace, upper southeast 

House A-D, south corridor 
Southwest Court, later tower court 
House D & K, external path 


WNrF OWA Ob Wb Ota — Ón H& E Hä ra 02 d& Ou 


NVwnd ou — bd 


24, 25, 26, 27 
(Bench) 


63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69 
(South Subterranean Stair) 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
39, 40, 41 
(East Subterranean Stair) 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 


8 
29, 38, 40, 41, 62 
3, 4, 5, 6 (DR Throne), 13, 11 
1,2, 82, 83, 84, 85 
55, 56, 57 (Throne?) 
58 (remaining Captive Panels), 
59, 60, 61(H.S.) 
(West Subterranean Stair) 


0.1247 
0.1240 
0.1214 
0.1208 
0.1201 
0.1156 
0.1149 
0.1149 
0.1149 


0.1123 
0.1117 
0.1084 
0.1078 
0.1058 
0.1052 
0.1032 
0.1026 
0.1013 
0.1000 
0.0994 
0.0968 
0.0961 


0.0955 
0.0942 
0.0929 
0.0896 
0.0864 
0.0851 
0.0805 


0.1666 
0.4761 
0.9583 
1.4500 
0.4761 
0.6428 
0.8333 
0.9761 
0.9761 


0.9999 
0.7000 
0.6000 
1.0333 
5.2833 
0.6190 
2.4916 
0.7261 
0.8011 
1.4499 
1.0666 
0.8999 
3.6166 


1.4499 
1.1833 
1.5333 
2.1761 
1.0595 
2.3333 
1.2428 
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RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 


THist; APWA; APSolo 


RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


HumsSac; SacDan; Text? 


CosCU 


GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 


RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TDynHist 


CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 
RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 


CapDis; THist 
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Appendix 5 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 4 sculpture ranked according to relative asymmetry (RA) values (least integrated to most integrated) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 

South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 5u 5 8 0.2011 0.5000 = 

Tower, third level 7c 7 (Bench) 0.1878 0.5000 = 

West Court, south room 8a 8 E 0.1835 0.5000 = 

South Substructure, patio 4m 4 = 0.1745 1.5000 z 

South Substructure, northwest room 6g 6 81 (Bench) 0.1729 1.0000 - 

South Substructure, central room 4L 4 (Bench) 0.1682 0.6666 - 

South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 7b 7 — 0.1612 1.0000 = 

Toilet, north room 7e 7 (Toilets) 0.1608 0.5000 = 

Tower, second level 6h 6 72 0.1600 1.5000 CosC 

West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5t 5 79 0.1569 1.0000 CosU 

West Court 7d 7 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68,69 0.1557 1.5000 RitDan?; GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 

South Substructure, northeast corridor 4k 4 - 0.1549 1.1666 = 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5s 5 = 0.1475 0.8333 = 

South Substructure Patio, north corridor 3h 3 = 0.1475 0.7500 = 

South Substructure, east-central corridor 3g 3 = 0.1428 1.0833 -= 

South Substructure, east-central room 3f 3 (Bench) 0.1428 1.0833 — 

West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 4j 4 E 0.1354 1.0000 - 

Toilet, west-central room 6) 6 = 0.1338 1.5000 z 

Tower, first level 5h 5 - 0.1330 1.0000 - 

East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 6e 6 = 0.1311 1.0000 - 

South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg of 6 78 0.1303 0.8333 CosU 

House B, central room 5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1279 0.1428 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

House B, northeast room 5a 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1279 0.1428 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

House C, west room 61 6 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 0.1268 0.8333 RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 

39, 40, 41 

House J, south patio 5m 5 = 0.1240 0.1250 = 

House J west, south room 5L 5 = 0.1240 0.1250 = 

House J west, south-central room 5k 5 = 0.1240 0.1250 = 

House J, northwest room 5j 5 (Bench) 0.1240 0.1250 = 

South Substructure, south corridor 2d 2 80 (Bench) 0.1193 1.4999 TCosCU 

House J west, north-central room 4c 4 = 0.1182 0.4583 = 

House B, northwest room 5c 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1174 0.4761 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

House A-D, southeast corridor 4a 4 = 0.1170 0.3928 = 

East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 7a 7 7 0.1146 0.8333 CosU 

House B, southwest room 6b 6 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 0.1111 0.1666 RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 
27, 28 CosU 


House B, southeast room 
House J west, central room 


South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 


Tower, crossway access 
Toilets, east corridor 
House A, east corridor 
House H, northwest room 


House A-D, southwest corridor 
South Terrace, southwest corner 
South Terrace, southeast corner 
East Court, southwest corner 
House C, east room 


East Court, House A west foundation 


House A, west corridor 


Southern Substructure, south terrace 


House D, west corridor 
House A-D, north corridor 
House J, west access path 
Carrier 

House D, east corridor 
House K, west room 

South Terrace stair 

House E, southwestern room 
Tower Court, northeast corner 
House H, north room 
House H, south room 
House G, south room 

House E, west room 


Southeast Court 

House E, east room 

House G, north room 
House D & K, external path 
Southeast Court, path access 
House K, east room 

Tower Court 

House G & H, central corridor 
House H, west patio 

South Terrace 

House G & H, north terrace 


3e 


OD AO WW A 


OP H& 08 08 Cs b2 — NY ORF Yr 02 KOOP BP 09 


Nw He PNY KB WD UI 


23, 26, 27, 28 
(Bench) 


42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 
(Bench) (South Subterranean 
Stair) 


29, 38, 40, 41, 62 
58, 59, 60, 61 (H.S.) 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 

55, 56, 57 (Bench) 

1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 


(East Subterranean Stair) 
71 


3 (Bench?), 4, ( 
Throne), 11, 13 


(West Subterranean Stair) 
74, 75 


0.1111 
0.1103 
0.1076 
0.1072 
0.1064 
0.1041 
0.1037 


0.1029 
0.1025 
0.1025 
0.1021 
0.1013 
0.1013 
0.0998 
0.0994 
0.0986 
0.0982 
0.0974 
0.0959 
0.0943 
0.0939 
0.0931 
0.0919 
0.0908 
0.0900 
0.0884 
0.0876 
0.0872 


0.0841 
0.0829 
0.0822 
0.0822 
0.0818 
0.0814 
0.0794 
0.0779 
0.0767 
0.0759 
0.0736 


0.1666 
0.9583 
0.7500 
0.6666 
0.7000 
0.9166 
1.0833 


0.4999 
0.1111 
0.1111 
0.8928 
0.9761 
3.9166 
1.1011 
1.0000 
0.9166 
0.9166 
5.2499 
1.4999 
0.9999 
0.5000 
0.4444 
0.8928 
0.7833 
0.6428 
0.8611 
0.5277 
1.1166 


2.8750 
0.8928 
0.7261 
2.0333 
0.0861 
1.2777 
1.3928 
1.4206 
0.6706 
3.9999 
1.7833 


CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


THist; APWA; APSolo 


GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 
CapDis; THist 


HumSac; SacDan; Text? 
RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 


CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 
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Appendix 5 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 5 sculpture ranked according to relative asymmetry (RA) values (least integrated to most integrated) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 

South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 5q 5 = 0.1804 0.5000 -= 

Tower, third level 7f 7 (Bench) 0.1651 0.5000 = 

West Court, south room 8a 8 66 0.1628 0.5000 GPWA 

South Substructure, patio Zo 4 = 0.1563 1.5000 -= 

Toilet, north room 8b 8 (Toilets) 0.1516 0.5000 - 

House B, northeast room 4n 4 (Bench) 0.1490 0.6666 - 

South Substructure, northwest room Ós 6 81 (Bench) 0.1484 1.0000 - 

House I, rear 8c 8 (Sweat Baths) 0.1440 0.5000 = 

Tower, second level 6L 6 72 0.1411 1.5000 CosC 

West Court 7a 7 63, 64, 65, 67, 68 0.1387 1.5000 RitDan?; GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 

West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 50 5 79 0.1364 1.0000 CosU 

South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 7c 7 8 0.1349 1.0000 Ge 

South Substructure, northeast corridor 4m 4 - 0.1331 1.1666 8 

South Substructure Patio, north corridor 3h 3 = 0.1328 0.7500 = 

Toilet, west-central room 7b 7 69 0.1278 1.5000 CosC 

South Substructure, east-central room 3f 3 (Bench) 0.1255 1.0833 8 

South Substructure, east-central corridor 3g 3 = 0.1255 1.0833 = 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5p 5 SS 0.1255 0.8333 Ge 

House I, south corridor 7e 7 = 0.1196 1.2500 - 

Tower, first level 5t 5 - 0.1131 1.0000 = 

House C, west room ón 6 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 0.1152 0.8333 RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 

39, 40, 41 

West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 4k 4 z 0.1137 1.0000 -= 

South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg ór 6 78 0.1128 0.8333 CosU 

East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 6q 6 — 0.1111 1.0000 -= 

House B, northeast room 5a 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1108 0.1428 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

House B, northwest room 5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1108 0.1428 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

South Substructure, south corridor 2e 2 80 (Bench) 0.1096 1.4999 TCosCU 

House I, west corridor ói 6 - 0.1058 0.1250 - 

Toilets, southwest room 6j 6 - 0.1058 0.1250 = 

House B, southeast room 6a 6 23, 26, 27, 28 0.1049 0.2500 CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

House B, southwest room 6b 6 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 0.1049 0.2500 RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 
27, 28 CosU 

House I, north room 6h 6 76, 77 0.1049 0.3750 Cos?; RPSolo 

Toilets, east corridor 6k 6 = 0.1046 0.6250 = 

House J, northwest room 5g 5 (Bench) 0.1029 0.1428 - 

House J west, south-central room 5h 5 - 0.1029 0.1428 = 

House J west, south room 5i 5 = 0.1029 0.1428 SS 

House J, south patio 5j 5 = 0.1029 0.1428 = 

House B, northwest room 5c 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1020 0.4761 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

House J west, north-central room 4c 4 8 0.1014 0.4761 = 

House A-D, southeast corridor 4a 4 = 0.0979 0.4761 = 


House J west, central room 

House I, east corridor 

House A, east corridor 

South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
Tower, crossway access 

House K, west room 

House C, east room 

House F, east room 

House A-D, north corridor 

Southern Substructure, south terrace 
House F, west room 

House D, west corridor 

East Court, southwest corner 

House H, northwest room 


House A-D, southwest corridor 
Carrier 

South Terrace, southeast corner 
South Terrace, southwest corner 
Tower Court, northeast corner 

East Court, House A west foundation 
House H, north room 

House D, east corridor 

House G, northwest room 

House A, west corridor 

Southeast Court, north side 

South Terrace stair 

Tower Court, southwest corner stair 
Tower Court 

House I, west room 


House J, west access path 
House G, south room 

House H, south room 
Southeast Court, west side 
House G, northeast room 
House E, southwestern room 
House G & H, central corridor 
House E, east room 

House K, east room 

House D & K, external path 
Southeast Court, east side 
House H, west patio 

South Terrace 

House G & H, north terrace 


5k 


DANMNANNWUNA HA KH BO w D 8 — Ar, — MTF BN WN OA W 


OD 02 bb DAAG Gm Ob Fe 


(Bench) 


42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 
7 
29, 38, 40, 41, 62 


55, 56, 57 (Bench) 


48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 
(Bench) (South Subterranean 
Stair) 

1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 


71 
58, 59, 60, 61 (H.S.) 
(Bench) 


70, 73 (Throne Tablet), 74, 75 
3 (Bench?), 4, 5, 6 (DR 
Throne), 11, 13 
(East Subterranean Stair) 

8 
(West Subterranean Stair) 


0.0976 
0.0964 
0.0946 
0.0940 
0.0937 
0.0934 
0.0926 
0.0926 
0.0926 
0.0923 
0.0917 
0.0917 
0.0911 
0.0911 
0.0911 


0.0908 
0.0899 
0.0885 
0.0885 
0.0864 
0.0861 
0.0861 
0.0840 
0.0837 
0.0832 
0.0814 
0.0811 
0.0802 
0.0802 
0.0802 


0.0788 
0.0767 
0.0767 
0.0764 
0.0761 
0.0752 
0.0726 
0.0726 
0.0714 
0.0708 
0.0702 
0.0673 
0.0661 
0.0652 


0.9761 
1.3250 
0.9999 
0.7500 
0.8333 
0.6666 
0.5000 
0.9761 
0.6666 
0.9166 
1.0000 
0.7500 
0.9166 
0.8928 
1.2500 


0.4999 
1.4999 
0.1111 
0.1111 
0.6583 
3.9999 
0.4583 
0.9999 
0.3250 
0.9761 
2.4166 
0.4444 
0.2916 
4.2833 
1.2916 


4.9166 
0.4777 
0.8944 
1.1250 
0.2916 
0.8250 
1.3194 
0.9083 
1.2777 
2.3333 
1.8373 
0.6527 
3.9499 
2.7833 
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THist; APWA; APSolo 


CosU 


GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 


RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 


HumSac; SacDan; Text? 


CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 
CapDis 
CapDis; THist 


?(Stucco fret); TDyn Hist; CapDis 
RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TDynHist 
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Appendix 5 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 6 sculpture ranked according to relative asymmetry (RA) values (least integrated to most integrated) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 

West Court, south room 10a 10 66 0.1361 0.5000 GPWA 

West court 9a 9 63, 64, 65, 67, 68 0.1212 1.5000 RitDan?; GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 

House F, south-central room 9b 9 SS 0.1199 0.5000 = 

South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 5u 5 = 0.1183 0.5000 = 

Tower, third level 7p 7 (Bench) 0.1175 0.5000 = 

House L, northeast corridor 5r 5 - 0.1133 0.3333 - 

House C, southwest room 8b 8 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 0.1065 1.0000 APSolo; PSolo; CosT 

39, 40, 41 

House F, central room 8a 8 = 0.1049 1.5000 = 

South Substructure, patio 4r 4 = 0.1032 1.5000 = 

West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 6ab 6 79 0.1030 1.0000 CosU 

Tower, second level Óv 6 72 0.1026 1.5000 CosC 

South Substructure, northwest room 70 E 81 (Bench) 0.1025 1.0000 8 

House L, east corridor 4p 4 i 0.0984 1.5833 5 

House I, rear 9c 9 (Sweat Bath) 0.0964 0.5000 = 

West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 5s 5 0.0926 1.0000 -= 

South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 7m 7 = 0.0921 1.0000 = 

House C, northwest room 7a 7 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 0.0919 0.8333 APSolo; PSolo; CosT 

40, 41 

House K, southeast room 4m 4 = 0.0902 0.3333 = 

House F, north-central room 7g 7 8 0.0902 0.8333 -= 

House A-D south, west-central room 5f 5 - 0.0889 0.5000 - 

House C, northeast room 6w 6 = 0.0888 0.3333 = 

South Substructure Patio, north corridor 3L 3 = 0.0884 0.7500 = 

Tower, first level 5x 5 - 0.0879 1.0000 - 

South Substructure, central room 4t 4 (Bench) 0.0855 0.5833 - 

House L, south-central corridor 38 3 - 0.0841 1.4167 -= 

House L, central room 3h 3 = 0.0841 0.8333 = 

South Substructure, east-central corridor 3k 3 = 0.0837 1.0833 = 

Toilet, west-central room 7c 7 69 0.0834 1.5000 CosC 

House B, southwest room 8d 8 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 0.0834 0.2000 RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 
27, 28 (Bench?) CosU 

House L, south-central room 4q 4 - 0.0819 0.7500 -= 

House A-D, south-central room 5v 5 = 0.0818 0.1250 = 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5t 5 - 0.0817 0.8333 -= 


House E east extension, south room 
House B, northeast room 

House B, central room 

House B, northwest room 

House E, southeast room 

House I, south corridor 

House F, northwest room 

House L, northwest corridor 

South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
South Substructure, northeast corridor 
South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
House H, north room 

House D east, south-central room 
House B, southeast room 

House C east, south-central room 
House E, northeast room 

House K, south-central corridor 
House K, south corridor 

East Court, southwest corner 

House C, southeast room 

House F, north-central room 

House K, northwest room 

Southwest Corner Plaza Level, north room 
Southwest Corner Plaza Level, south room 
House C east, north-central room 
House D, northeast room 

House D east, north-central room 
House A-D, southwest room 

South Substructure, south corridor 
Tower, crossway access 

House F, southeast room 

House G, northeast room 

House F, northeast corner room 
House F, northeast central room 
House F, east-central room 

House F, southeast central room 
House F, southeast corner room 
House F, west-central room 

House L, north-central corridor 
South Substructure, east-central room 
House F, south room 

House F, northwest corridor 


6aa 


ADWNNAADADAAANNKH NHK Ota — -— xx - 60 HE 02 C 6 C 02 Oh CO 02 Jo 00 OO MN © 


24, 25, 26, 27 

24, 25, 26, 27 

24, 25, 26, 27 
(Bench) 


(Bench) 
54 
23, 28, 26, 27, 28 
29, 38, 40, 41, 62 
8,15 


29, 38, 40, 41, 62 


80 (Bench) 


(Bench) 
(Bench) 


(Bench) 


(Bench) 


0.0816 
0.0815 
0.0815 
0.0815 
0.0815 
0.0814 
0.0809 
0.0796 
0.0791 
0.0790 
0.0784 
0.0784 
0.0782 
0.0777 
0.0777 
0.0775 
0.0770 
0.0769 
0.0759 
0.0753 
0.0747 
0.0744 
0.0744 
0.0744 
0.0740 
0.0738 
0.0738 
0.0737 
0.0734 
0.0734 
0.0732 
0.0725 
0.0724 
0.0724 
0.0724 
0.0724 
0.0724 
0.0706 
0.0700 
0.0700 
0.0700 
0.0699 


0.3333 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.3333 
1.5000 
0.6667 
0.5833 
0.8333 
0.8333 
0.8333 
0.3333 
0.3333 
0.2000 
1.3333 
0.7000 
1.6667 
1.1667 
0.6250 
0.6667 
1.2000 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1428 
1.4583 
0.6250 
0.6250 
1.1250 
1.4166 
0.6250 
0.7500 
0.8333 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.9500 
1.3333 
1.4167 
0.6250 
0.4000 
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RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


(Mural) 


CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
GPSolo; RAud; CosT; TDed? 


CosCU 


(continued) 
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Appendix 5 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 6 sculpture ranked according to relative asymmetry (RA) values (least integrated to most integrated) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
House L, south corridor 3n 3 E 0.0698 0.8333 5 
House I, north room Ór 6 76,77 0.0692 0.1250 Cos?; RPSolo 
House I, west corridor 6s 6 - 0.0692 0.1250 = 
Toilets, southwest room ót 6 = 0.0692 0.1250 - 
House A-D, southeast corridor 4b 4 - 0.0690 0.3750 SS 
Toilets, east corridor 6u 6 = 0.0688 0.6250 = 
House E east extension, north room 7h 7 SS 0.0688 0.7500 = 
Southeast Court 7d 7 28 0.0682 2.8333 CosU 
House E, southeast room D 7 — 0.0667 2.1666 - 
House I, east corridor 7n 7 - 0.0665 0.6666 S 
House K, east room 3d 3 (West Subterranean Stair) 0.0664 0.9583 8 
East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 7L 7 7 0.0664 0.6666 CosU 
House H, southwest room 5q 5 = 0.0663 1.0000 - 
House J, south patio 5w 5 = 0.0663 0.1111 = 
House J, northwest room 5g 5 (Bench) 0.0662 0.1111 - 
House J east, south-central room 5h 5 = 0.0662 0.1111 - 
House J east, south room 5i 5 - 0.0662 0.1111 = 
East Court, House A west foundation 4a 4 58, 59, 60, 61 (H.S.) 0.0658 5.5833 CapDis; THist 
House H, northwest room 5p 5 (Bench) (South Subterranean 0.0652 1.3333 E 
Stair) 

Tower Court, northeast corner 60 6 71 0.0645 0.8750 CapDis 
House D, southeast room 2b 2 - 0.0634 1.4583 is 
House J west, north-central room 4z 4 8 0.0634 0.4444 - 
House H, north terrace 50 5 - 0.0632 1.6667 = 
House K, southwest room 2c 2 = 0.0631 0.9166 = 
House H, northeast room 4L 4 - 0.0630 0.7917 - 
South Terrace, southeast corner 4y 4 = 0.0630 0.0909 5 
House F, northeast corridor 5k 5 = 0.0628 2.2778 - 
House G, north-central room 6L 6 - 0.0627 0.6428 - 
House G, southwest room 4f 4 = 0.0626 0.4242 - 
House G & H, east-central corridor 4g 4 (Bench) 0.0626 0.4242 = 
House H, south-central room 4j 4 = 0.0626 0.4242 - 


House G & H, west-central corridor 
House H, southeast room 

Southern Substructure, south terrace 
House D, west corridor 

House E, southeast corner room 
House A-D, north corridor 

House J west, central room 

House E & E, central corridor 
House A, east corridor 

Tower Court, patio stair 

Carrier 

House K, external path access 
House D & K, external path 

South Terrace stair 

House H, southeast-central room 
House G & H, north-central corridor 
House E, northwestern room 


House F, east corridor 
House A, west corridor 
House L, south terrace 
House G, northeast room 
Tower Court 

House G, southeast room 
House E, southwestern room 
House J west, access corridor 
South Terrace 

House G, path access 

House F, south patio 


6k 


o ek Hu re bk HE D ra — ta AREA 


He OR O02 ES Cn b2 02 On 


48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 
55, 56, 57 (Bench) 
(Bench) 


42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 
70 
1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 


3 (Bench), 4, 5, 6 (DR Throne) 
10, 11, 13, 14 


70, 73 (Throne Tablet), 74, 75 


(East Subterranean Stair) 


0.0625 
0.0625 
0.0616 
0.0615 
0.0614 
0.0608 
0.0605 
0.0604 
0.0603 
0.0596 
0.0595 
0.0593 
0.0593 
0.0586 
0.0585 
0.0580 
0.0580 


0.0577 
0.0570 
0.0557 
0.0545 
0.0543 
0.0542 
0.0524 
0.0505 
0.0484 
0.0479 
0.0447 


0.9242 
0.9242 
0.7261 
0.8095 
0.3928 
0.8095 
0.9444 
1.4761 
0.9166 
0.2500 
4.2499 
1.2261 
3.4999 
0.6742 
0.4242 
0.9761 
1.1249 


7.3667 
1.0694 
0.8409 
0.3095 
4.7500 
0.7576 
1.8511 
5.4500 
4.8333 
2.4167 
1.3032 
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HumSac; SacDan; Text? 


RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 


THist; APWA; APSolo 
2(Stucco fret) 
CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 


Text?; CosU;RAud; Acc; CosTU; 
THist; TDynHist 


2?(Stucco fret); TDyn Hist; CapDis 
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Appendix 6. Sculpture ranked according to control values, Palenque Palace Phases 1-6 


Palenque Palace Phase 1 sculpture ranked according to control values (most controlling to least controlling) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
House J, west access 8a 8 - 0.1667 5.0833 - 
Terrace, upper southeast 78 7 = 0.1267 2.4166 8 
North Substructure, south terrace lower 3b 3 - 0.1320 2.2000 E 
North Substructure, north terrace lower la 1 = 0.1667 2.0000 = 
Southern Substructure, south terrace lower lb 1 = 0.2059 1.7500 = 
House K, east room 6e 6 (West Subterranean Stairs) 0.1395 1.6999 = 
House J west, central room 9c 9 (Bench) 0.2029 1.6428 - 
House B, north terrace upper 4a 4 SS 0.1192 1.5333 SS 
South Substructure, patio 4e 4 = 0.2971 1.5000 - 
Southern Substructure, southeast terrace lower 2d 2 = 0.2443 1.4999 $ 
Terrace, upper southwest 7f 7 = 0.1448 1.3666 = 
Terrace, upper northwest 5d 5 = 0.1244 1.3166 = 
South Substructure, northeast corridor 4c 4 - 0.2172 1.1666 8 
House E, west room 6c 6 3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) 0.1244 1.1666 RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TCosCU 
South Substructure, east-central room 3c 3 (Bench) 0.2293 1.0833 = 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 3d 3 - 0.2293 1.0833 - 
Southeast Court, early 7a 7 = 0.1388 1.0595 = 
East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg of 6 = 0.1833 1.0000 -= 
East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 7c 7 7 0.1637 1.0000 CosCU 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8b 8 78 0.1916 1.0000 CosU 
West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8c 8 - 0.2059 1.0000 - 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9g 9 79 0.2330 1.0000 CosU 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9h 9 = 0.2217 1.0000 = 
South Subterranean Structure, northwest room 10b 10 81 (Bench) 0.2564 1.0000 = 


House E, east room 

House E, access north stair 

House K, west room 

Southwest Court, later tower court 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
House H, substructure 

North Substructure, north corridor 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 
House B, south room 

House E, southwestern room 

North Substructure, south corridor 
House B, north room 

South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
South Substructure, central room 

Carrier 

Terrace, lower west 

South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 
House J west, north-central room 

North Substructure, east terrace lower 
North Substructure, west terrace lower 
Terrace, upper southwest corner 

House J, east room 

House B, east terrace upper 

Terrace, upper southeast corner 

House J, northwest room 

House J west, south-central room 

House J west, south room 

House J, south patio 


10a 


CONYMUOMBROKRNUWNAWNHYNUA NUMA 


= 
© 


0 000% UI 


(South Subterranean Stairs) 


21, 22, 26, 27, 28 
(East Subterranean Stairs) 


24, 25, 26, 27 


(Bench) 


0.1282 
0.1184 
0.1425 
0.1267 
0.2006 
0.1584 
0.1772 
0.2609 
0.1501 
0.1440 
0.1606 
0.1425 
0.1727 
0.2647 
0.1863 
0.1546 
0.3363 
0.2036 
0.1508 
0.1508 
0.1817 
0.2300 
0.1576 
0.1652 
0.2051 
0.2051 
0.2051 
0.2051 


0.9166 
0.9000 
0.9000 
0.8666 
0.8333 
0.8333 
0.7500 
0.7500 
0.7500 
0.7500 
0.7000 
0.7000 
0.7000 
0.6666 
0.5833 
0.5333 
0.5000 
0.4761 
0.4500 
0.4500 
0.3333 
0.3333 
0.2000 
0.1666 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1428 


PSolo; RitDan; 


RPSolo; MMot; 
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MMot; CosU 


CosU; CosCU 
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Appendix 6 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 2 sculpture ranked according to control values (most controlling to least controlling) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
House J, west access 7a 7 - 0.1312 5.3333 - 
Terrace, upper southeast 7E 7 - 0.1071 2.3333 = 
North Substructure, south terrace lower 3b 3 = 0.1156 2.2000 = 
Southwest Court, later tower court of 6 = 0.1071 2.1166 = 
North Substructure, north terrace lower la 1 - 0.1494 2.0000 - 
East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 78 7 7 0.1396 1.8333 CosU 
Southern Substructure, south terrace lower 1b 1 - 0.1870 1.7500 = 
House K, east room 68 6 (West Subterranean Stairs) 0.1247 1.7261 8 
East Court, House A. west foundation (early) 4a 4 58 (alfardas only), 59, 60, 0.1078 1.5333 CapDis; THist 
61(HS.) 
South Substructure, patio 4e 4 = 0.2701 1.5000 = 
South Substructure, south corridor 2d 2 = 0.2045 1.4999 = 
House A & J, east patio 6a 6 = 0.1403 1.4583 E 
South Substructure, northeast corridor 4d 4 - 0.1896 1.1666 = 
House J west, central room 8c 8 (Bench) 0.1656 1.1250 E 
South Substructure, east-central room 3c 3 (Bench) 0.2013 1.0833 = 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 3d 3 = 0.2013 1.0833 = 
Southeast Court, early 7b 7 = 0.1162 1.0416 = 
House B, north room 5b 5 24, 25, 26, 27 0.1286 1.0333 RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
House C, west foundation 6d 6 68 0.1273 1.0090 TCapSac 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8h 8 78 0.1695 1.0000 CosU 
West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 8i 8 > 0.1864 1.0000 -= 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9a 9 = 0.2000 1.0000 = 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 9b 9 79 0.2169 1.0000 CosU 
South Subterranean Structure, northwest room 10a 10 81 (Bench) 0.2286 1.0000 — 
House A, west room 5a 5 - 0.1299 0.9500 - 
House K, west room 5e 5 - 0.1338 0.9500 - 


House E, southwestern room 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 

East Court, southwest corner 

North Substructure, north corridor 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 
House E, east room 

House C, west room 


House E, west room 

North Substructure, south corridor 

South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
House C, east room 

South Substructure, central room 

House H, substructure 

Carrier 

House B, south room 

House A, east room 

House J, east room 

Terrace, lower west 

South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 
House J west, north-central room 

North Substructure, east terrace lower 
North Substructure, west terrace lower 
Terrace, upper southwest 


Southern Substructure, southeast terrace lower 


Terrace, upper southwest corner 
Terrace, upper southeast corner 
House J, northwest room 

House J west, south-central room 
House J west, south room 

House J, south patio 


DO 02 b2 Qn ui Go 


COMMA ONNNYNNANBRNAADAON FUN WN 


(East Subterranean Stairs) 


8 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
39, 40, 41 
3, 4, 5, 13, 11, 80 (Bench) 


29, 30, 38, 40, 41, 62 
(Bench) 
(South Subterranean Stairs) 


21, 22, 26, 27, 28 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 


0.1227 
0.1734 
0.1597 
0.1260 
0.1584 
0.2357 
0.1156 
0.1279 


0.1149 
0.1416 
0.1552 
0.1149 
0.2357 
0.1383 
0.1682 
0.1312 
0.1539 
0.1734 
0.1318 
0.3071 
0.1662 
0.1338 
0.1338 
0.1253 
0.2227 
0.1617 
0.1409 
0.1675 
0.1675 
0.1675 
0.1675 


0.8333 
0.8333 
0.8333 
0.7833 
0.7500 
0.7500 
0.7499 
0.7261 


0.7261 
0.7000 
0.7000 
0.6761 
0.6666 
0.6428 
0.5833 
0.5833 
0.5833 
0.5833 
0.5333 
0.5000 
0.4583 
0.4500 
0.4500 
0.3666 
0.3333 
0.3333 
0.1666 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
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CosCU 
RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TCosCU 


GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 


PSolo; RitDan; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


THist; APWA; APSolo 
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Appendix 6 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 3 sculpture ranked according to control values (most controlling to least controlling) 


Description of spatial unit 


House J, west access path 
East Court, House A. west foundation 


Southeast Court, early 

Southwest Court, later tower court 
Terrace, upper southeast 

Terrace, upper southwest 

South Substructure, patio 

South Substructure, south corridor 
Southern Substructure, south terrace 
Carrier 

House K, east room 

House D & K, external path 

House D & K, patio 

South Substructure, northeast corridor 
South Substructure, east-central room 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 
House A-D, north corridor 

House A-D, south corridor 

House E, east room 

West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 

South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
South Subterranean Structure, northwest room 
House E, southwestern room 

East Court, southwest corner 


Cell 


4h 
3b 


5e 
3d 
4L 
3h 


Carrier rank 


H& DO CG CG OO 08 b2 ra 02 02 HR — NN — m— I KWH WUD 


Sculpture GR No. 


58 (remaining Captive Panels), 


59, 60, 61(H.S.) 


80 (Bench moved) 


1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 
(West Subterranean Stair) 


(Bench) 


55, 56, 57 (Throne?) 


81 (Bench) 
(East Subterranean Stair) 


RA value 


0.1058 
0.0961 


0.1032 
0.0851 
0.0896 
0.0929 
0.2104 
0.1429 
0.1208 
0.1000 
0.0955 
0.0805 
0.0942 
0.1766 
0.1662 
0.1662 
0.0994 
0.0864 
0.1078 
0.1558 
0.1461 
0.1864 
0.1532 
0.1766 
0.1974 
0.1123 
0.1149 


Control value 


5.2833 
3.6166 


2.4916 
2.3333 
2.1761 
1.5333 
1.5000 
1.4999 
1.4500 
1.4499 
1.4499 
1.2428 
1.1833 
1.1666 
1.0833 
1.0833 
1.0666 
1.0595 
1.0333 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0000 
0.9999 
0.9761 


Theme 


CapDis; THist 


TCosCU 


CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 


RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 


CosCU 


CosU 
CosU 


House C, west room 


House J west, central room 

House D, east corridor 

House A, east corridor 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
House A, west corridor 

South Substructure Patio, north corridor 
House E, west room 

House D, west corridor 

South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
South Substructure, central room 

House H, substructure 

House C, east room 

House K, west room 

South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 
House B, northwest room 

West Court, early 

House J west, north-central room 
Southern Substructure, southeast terrace lower 
South Terrace, southwest corner 

House B, southeast room 

House B, southwest room 


Terrace, upper southeast corner 
House B, northeast room 

House B, central room 

House J, northwest room 

House J west, south-central room 
House J west, south room 

House J, south patio 


e 


ob H bb OR FS HR HR HR Ota 09 09 e HH ou 


OD a 01 03 E He gl 


30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
39, 40, 41 
(Bench) 


42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 
7 
3, 4, 5, 6 (DR Throne), 13, 11 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 
(Bench) 
(South Subterranean Stair) 
29, 38, 40, 41, 62 


24, 25, 26, 27 
63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69 
23, 26, 27, 28 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 

27, 28 

24, 25, 26, 27 

24, 25, 26, 27 
(Bench) 


0.1149 


0.1214 
0.0968 
0.1149 
0.1695 
0.1331 
0.1013 
0.1760 
0.1026 
0.1117 
0.1253 
0.2006 
0.1156 
0.1052 
0.1084 
0.2468 
0.1240 
0.1201 
0.1318 
0.1565 
0.1286 
0.1390 
0.1390 


0.1247 
0.1318 
0.1318 
0.1416 
0.1416 
0.1416 
0.1416 


0.9761 


0.9583 
0.8999 
0.8333 
0.8333 
0.8333 
0.8011 
0.7500 
0.7261 
0.7000 
0.7000 
0.6666 
0.6428 
0.6190 
0.6000 
0.5000 
0.4761 
0.4761 
0.4583 
0.3333 
0.2500 
0.2000 
0.2000 


0.1666 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
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RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


THist; APWA; APSolo 


CosU 


RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TDynHist 


HumSac; SacDan; Text? 


GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 


RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 


CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 


CosU 


RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
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Appendix 6 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 4 sculpture ranked according to control values (most controlling to least controlling) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
House J, west access path 4d 4 =x 0.0974 5.2499 -= 
South Terrace 3d 3 = 0.0759 3.9999 — 
East Court, House A, west foundation 4b 4 58, 59, 60, 61 (H.S.) 0.1013 3.9166 CapDis; THist 
Southeast Court 5n 5 = 0.0841 2.8750 - 
House D & K, external path 3c 3 8 0.0822 2.0333 - 
House G & H, north terrace 5p 5 — 0.0736 1.7833 & 
Toilet, west-central room 6) 6 = 0.1338 1.5000 = 
West Court 7d 7 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68,69 0.1557 1.5000 RitDan?; GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 
Tower, second level 6h 6 72 0.1600 1.5000 CosC 
South Substructure, patio 4m 4 E 0.1745 1.5000 Ge 
Carrier C 0 1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 0.0959 1.4999 CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 
South Substructure, south corridor 2d 2 80 (Bench) 0.1193 1.4999 TCosCU 
House G & H, central corridor 4g 4 > 0.0779 1.4206 - 
Tower Court 4n 4 74, 75 0.0794 1.3928 CapDis 
House K, east room 2c 2 (West Subterranean Stair) 0.0814 1.2777 = 
South Substructure, northeast corridor 4k 4 = 0.1549 1.1666 - 
House E, west room 5g 5 3 (Bench?), 4,5, 6 (DR 0.0872 1.1166 RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TDynHist 
Throne), 11, 13 
House A, west corridor 3a 3 8 0.0998 1.1011 = 
House H, northwest room 5r 5 (Bench) (South Subterranean 0.1037 1.0833 = 
Stair) 
South Substructure, east-central room 3f 3 (Bench) 0.1428 1.0833 = 
South Substructure, east central corridor 3g 3 - 0.1428 1.0833 = 
Southern Substructure, south terrace ld 1 - 0.0994 1.0000 - 
East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 6e 6 = 0.1311 1.0000 - 
Tower, first level 5h 5 - 0.1330 1.0000 - 
West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 4j 4 = 0.1354 1.0000 - 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 5t 5 79 0.1569 1.0000 CosU 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 7b 7 -= 0.1612 1.0000 -= 
South Substructure, northwest room 6g 6 81 (Bench) 0.1729 1.0000 - 
House D, east corridor 2b 2 - 0.0943 0.9999 - 
House C, east room 5e 5 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 0.1013 0.9761 GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 
House J west, central room 31 3 (Bench) 0.1103 0.9583 = 
House A-D, north corridor la 1 55, 56, 57 (Bench) 0.0982 0.9166 RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 
House D, west corridor lb 1 48, 49, 50,51, 52, 53 0.0986 0.9166 HumSac; SacDan; Text? 
House A, east corridor 2a 2 42,43, 44, 45, 46, 47 0.1041 0.9166 THist; APWA; APSolo 


House E, east room 

House E, southwestern room 

East Court, southwest corner 

House H, south room 

East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
House C, west room 


South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
Tower Court, northeast corner 

South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 
House G, north room 

Toilets, east corridor 

House H, west patio 

Tower, crossway access 

South Substructure, central room 

House H, north room 

House G, south room 

House K, west room 

Toilet, north room 

West Court, south room 

Tower, third level 

South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 
House A-D, southwest corridor 

House B, northwest room 

House J west, north-central room 

South Terrace stair 

House A-D, southeast corridor 

House B, southeast room 

House B, southwest room 


House B, northeast room 

House B, central room 

House J, northwest room 

House J west, south-central room 
House J west, south room 

House J, south patio 

South Terrace, southeast corner 
South Terrace, southwest corner 
Southeast Court, path access 


CG CG Hä 08 02 OD -1 00 AA OU q OT 08 02 WTA CJ OC DW 


WS Wb OO €08 €08 ya yl 


8 
(East Subterranean Stair) 


7 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
39, 40, 41 
78 


71 


(Bench) 


(Toilets) 


(Bench) 


24, 25, 26, 27 
23, 26, 27, 28 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 
27, 28 
24, 25, 26, 27 
24, 25, 26, 27 
(Bench) 


0.0829 
0.0919 
0.1021 
0.0884 
0.1146 
0.1268 


0.1303 
0.1475 
0.0908 
0.1076 
0.1475 
0.0822 
0.1064 
0.0767 
0.1072 
0.1682 
0.0900 
0.0876 
0.0939 
0.1608 
0.1835 
0.1878 
0.2011 
0.1029 
0.1174 
0.1182 
0.0931 
0.1170 
0.1111 
0.1111 


0.1279 
0.1279 
0.1240 
0.1240 
0.1240 
0.1240 
0.1025 
0.1025 
0.0818 


0.8928 
0.8928 
0.8928 
0.8611 
0.8333 
0.8333 


0.8333 
0.8333 
0.7833 
0.7500 
0.7500 
0.7261 
0.7000 
0.6706 
0.6666 
0.6666 
0.6428 
0.5277 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.4999 
0.4761 
0.4583 
0.4444 
0.3928 
0.1666 
0.1666 


0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1111 
0.1111 
0.0861 
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CosCU 


CosU 
RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


CosU 


CapDis 


RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 
CosU 

RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 

RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
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Appendix 6 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 5 sculpture ranked according to control values (most controlling to least controlling) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
House J, west access path 4d 4 = 0.0788 4.9166 -= 
Tower Court 5s 5 70, 73 (Throne Tablet), 74, 75 0.0802 4.2833 ?(Stucco fret); TDyn Hist; CapDis 
East Court, House A west foundation 4b 4 58, 59, 60, 61 (H.S.) 0.0861 3.9999 CapDis; THist 
South Terrace 31 3 = 0.0661 3.9499 = 
House G & H, north terrace 5m 5 = 0.0652 2.7833 = 
Southeast Court, north side 5f 5 = 0.0814 2.4166 = 
House D & K, external path 3d 3 = 0.0708 2.3333 - 
Southeast Court, east side 4e 4 = 0.0702 1.8373 - 
South Substructure, patio 4o 4 E 0.1563 1.5000 E 
Tower, second level 6L 6 72 0.1411 1.5000 CosC 
West Court 7a 7 63, 64, 65, 67, 68 0.1387 1.5000 RitDan?; GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 
Toilet, west-central room 7b 7 69 0.1278 1.5000 CosC 
Carrier c 0 1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 0.0899 1.4999 CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 
South Substructure, south corridor 2e 2 80 (Bench) 0.1096 1.4999 TCosCU 
House I, east corridor 6g 6 = 0.0964 1.3250 - 
House G & H, central corridor 4h 4 - 0.0726 1.3194 Ea 
House I, west room of 6 3 (Bench?), 4, 5, 6 (DR 0.0802 1.2916 RAud; Acc; CosTU; THist; TDynHist 
Throne), 11, 13 
House K, east room 2c 2 (West Subterranean Stair) 0.0714 1.2777 8 
House H, northwest room 5n 5 (Bench) (South Subterranean 0.0911 1.2500 - 
Stair) 
House I, south corridor 7e 7 - 0.1196 1.2500 - 
South Substructure, northeast corridor 4m 4 = 0.1331 1.1666 = 
Southeast Court, west side 6d 6 = 0.0764 1.1250 5 
South Substructure, east-central room 3f 3 (Bench) 0.1255 1.0833 = 
South Substructure, east-central corridor 3g 3 -= 0.1255 1.0833 - 
Southern Substructure, south terrace Id 1 - 0.0917 1.0000 - 
West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 4k 4 5 0.1137 1.0000 - 
West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 50 5 79 0.1364 1.0000 CosU 
Tower, first level 5t 5 - 0.1181 1.0000 - 
East Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 6q 6 = 0.1111 1.0000 = 
South Substructure, northwest room 6s 6 81 (Bench) 0.1484 1.0000 - 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 7c 7 - 0.1349 1.0000 - 
House A, east corridor 2a 2 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 0.0946 0.9999 THist; APWA; APSolo 
House D, east corridor 2b 2 - 0.0840 0.9999 - 
House A, west corridor 3a 3 = 0.0832 0.9761 = 
House J west, central room 3b 3 (Bench) 0.0976 0.9761 E 
House C, east room 5e 5 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 0.0926 0.9761 GPSolo; CosT; TDed? 
House A-D, north corridor la 1 55, 56, 57 (Bench) 0.0923 0.9166 RPSolo; RAudAccTDynHist 
House D, west corridor lb 1 48, 49, 50, 51,52, 53 0.0911 0.9166 HumSac; SacDan; Text? 
House E, east room 6e 6 8 0.0726 0.9083 CosCU 


House H, south room 

East Court, southwest corner 

East Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
House C, west room 


South Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
House E, southwestern room 

South Subterranean Passage, north corridor 
South Substructure Patio, north corridor 
House F, west room 

House B, northeast room 

Tower, crossway access 

House F, east room 

Tower Court, northeast corner 

House H, west patio 

Toilets, east corridor 

House K, west room 

South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 
Tower, third level 

West Court, south room 

Toilet, north room 

House I, rear 

House A-D, southwest corridor 

House G, south room 

House A-D, southeast corridor 

House J west, north-central room 
House B, northwest room 

House H, north room 

South Terrace stair 

House I, north room 

House G, northwest room 

Tower Court, southwest corner stair 
House G, northeast room 

House B, southeast room 

House B, southwest room 


House B, northeast room 

House B, northwest room 

House J, northwest room 

House J west, south-central room 
House J west, south room 

House J, south patio 

House I, west corridor 

Toilets, southwest room 

South Terrace, southeast corner 
South Terrace, southwest corner 


6h 


Hoo FR 


DO Ob 08 GHG Ob KH BW GG GJ Ota Gb GO bb OG WWAN A 


H& H& GG OO OO 0 Ou 


30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
39, 40, 41 
78 
7 
(East Subterranean Stair) 


(Bench) 
66 
(Toilets) 
(Sweat Bath) 


24, 25, 26, 27 
(Bench) 
76,77 

23, 26, 27, 28 

16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 

27, 28 

24, 25, 26, 27 

24, 25, 26, 27 
(Bench) 


0.0767 
0.0911 
0.1255 
0.1152 


0.1128 
0.0937 
0.0752 
0.0940 
0.1328 
0.0917 
0.1490 
0.0934 
0.0926 
0.0864 
0.0673 
0.1046 
0.0926 
0.1804 
0.1651 
0.1628 
0.1516 
0.1440 
0.0908 
0.0767 
0.0979 
0.1014 
0.1020 
0.0861 
0.0811 
0.1049 
0.0837 
0.0802 
0.0761 
0.1049 
0.1049 


0.1108 
0.1108 
0.1029 
0.1029 
0.1029 
0.1029 
0.1058 
0.1058 
0.0885 
0.0885 


0.8944 
0.8928 
0.8333 
0.8333 


0.8333 
0.8333 
0.8250 
0.7500 
0.7500 
0.7500 
0.6666 
0.6666 
0.6666 
0.6583 
0.6527 
0.6250 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.4999 
0.4777 
0.4761 
0.4761 
0.4761 
0.4583 
0.4444 
0.3750 
0.3250 
0.2916 
0.2916 
0.2500 
0.2500 


0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1428 
0.1250 
0.1250 
0.1111 
0.1111 
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RAud; APSolo; PSolo; CosT 


CosU 
CosU 


RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 


Cos?; RPSolo 


CosT?; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RAud; Text?; PSolo; RitDan; MMot; 
CosU 
RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
RPSolo; MMot; CosU; CosCU 
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Appendix 6 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 6 sculpture ranked according to control values (most controlling to least controlling) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
House F, east corridor 5j 5 z 0.0577 7.3667 8 
East Court, House A west foundation 4a 4 58, 59, 60, 61 (H.S.) 0.0658 5.5833 CapDis; THist 
House J west, access corridor Ac 4 - 0.0505 5.4500 - 
South Terrace 31 3 = 0.0484 4.8333 - 
Tower Court 5n 5 70,73 (Throne Tablet), 74, 75 0.0543 4.7500 ?(Stucco fret); TDyn Hist; CapDis 
Carrier c 0 1, 2, 82, 83, 84, 85 0.0595 4.2499 CosC; RPSoloCosCU; RPSolo 
House D & K, external path 3b 3 = 0.0593 3.4999 = 
Southeast Court 7d 7 28 0.0682 2.8333 CosU 
House G, path access 5m 5 = 0.0479 2.4167 = 
House F, northeast corridor 5k 5 - 0.0628 2.2778 = 
House E, southeast room 7j 7 i 0.0667 2.1666 -= 
House E, southwestern room 6q 6 (East Subterranean Stair) 0.0524 1.8511 = 
House K, south-central corridor 3e 3 = 0.0770 1.6667 = 
House H, north terrace 50 5 = 0.0632 1.6667 = 
House L, east corridor 4p 4 = 0.0984 1.5833 = 
South Substructure, patio 4r 4 SS 0.1032 1.5000 a 
Tower, second level 6v 6 72 0.1026 1.5000 CosC 
Toilet, west-central room HS 7 69 0.0834 1.5000 CosC 
House F, central room 8a 8 - 0.1049 1.5000 - 
House I, south corridor 8f 8 - 0.0814 1.5000 - 
West court 9 9 63,64, 65, 67, 68 0.1212 1.5000 RitDan?; GPWA; CosC; TCapSac 
House E & E, central corridor 6) 6 -= 0.0604 1.4761 - 
House C east, north-central room 5e 5 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 0.0740 1.4583 GPSolo; RAud; CosT; TDed? 
House D, southeast room 2b 2 - 0.0634 1.4583 - 
House L, south-central corridor 3g 3 -= 0.0841 1.4167 - 
South Substructure, east-central room 3j 3 (Bench) 0.0700 1.4167 = 
South Substructure, south corridor 2f 2 80 (Bench) 0.0734 1.4166 TCosCU 
House H, northwest room 5p 5 (Bench) (South Subterranean 0.0652 1.3333 = 
Stair) 
House C east, south-central room 6x 6 29, 38, 40, 41, 62 0.0777 1.3333 GPSolo; RAud; CosT; TDed? 
House L, north-central corridor 2d 2 - 0.0700 1.3333 - 
House E, south patio 4d 4 -= 0.0447 1.3032 e 
House K, external path access ld 1 = 0.0593 1.2261 = 
House F, north-central room 6g 6 = 0.0747 1.2000 - 
House K, south corridor 4o 4 - 0.0769 1.1667 - 
House A-D, southwest room 4u 4 = 0.0737 1.1250 - 


House E, northwestern room 


South Substructure, east-central corridor 
House A, west corridor 

West Subterranean Passage, dogs leg 
Tower, first level 

West Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
South Subterranean Passage, south corridor 
South Substructure, northwest room 
House C, southwest room 


House H, southwest room 

House G & H, north-central corridor 
House K, east room 

House F, west-central room 

House J west, central room 

House G & H, west-central corridor 
House H, southeast room 

House A, east corridor 

House K, southwest room 

Tower Court, northeast corner 
House L, south terrace 
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Appendix 6 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Phase 6 sculpture ranked according to control values (most controlling to least controlling) 


Description of spatial unit Cell Carrier rank Sculpture GR No. RA value Control value Theme 
Southern Substructure, south terrace lg 1 — 0.0616 0.7261 = 
House E, northeast room 6aa 6 8,15 0.0775 0.7000 CosCU 
South Terrace stair 2g 2 8 0.0586 0.6742 - 
House C, southeast room 7b 7 = 0.0753 0.6667 = 
House F, northwest room 7e 7 =. 0.0809 0.6667 e 
East Subterranean Passage, north corridor 7L 7 7 0.0664 0.6666 CosU 
House I, east corridor 7n 7 0.0665 0.6666 = 
House G, north-central room 6L 6 - 0.0627 0.6428 SS 
House D, northeast room 4v 4 e 0.0738 0.6250 - 
House D east, north-central room 4w 4 = 0.0738 0.6250 = 
Tower, crossway access 4aa 4 = 0.0734 0.6250 8 
East Court, southwest corner 5d 5 - 0.0759 0.6250 - 
House F, south room 6h 6 - 0.0700 0.6250 = 
Toilets, east corridor 6u 6 = 0.0688 0.6250 - 
South Substructure, central room 4t 4 (Bench) 0.0855 0.5833 Se 
House L, northwest corridor 3f 3 - 0.0796 0.5833 - 
House A-D south, west-central room 5f 5 - 0.0889 0.5000 - 
South Substructure Patio, southwest corner 5u 5 - 0.1183 0.5000 - 
Tower, third level 7p 7 (Bench) 0.1175 0.5000 - 
House E, south-central room 9b 9 - 0.1199 0.5000 = 
House I, rear 9c 9 (Sweat Bath) 0.0964 0.5000 - 
West Court, south room 10a 10 66 0.1361 0.5000 GPWA 
House J west, north-central room 4z 4 = 0.0634 0.4444 = 
House G, southwest room 4f 4 = 0.0626 0.4242 = 
House G & H, east-central corridor 4g 4 (Bench) 0.0626 0.4242 = 
House H, south-central room 4j 4 -= 0.0626 0.4242 - 
House H, southeast-central room 4k 4 e 0.0585 0.4242 = 
House F, northwest corridor ói 6 - 0.0699 0.4000 - 
House E, southeast corner room 6k 6 = 0.0614 0.3928 = 


House A-D, southeast corridor 
House K, southeast room 

House L, northeast corridor 
House D east, south-central room 
House H, north room 

House C, northeast room 
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House E east extension, south room 
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House I, north room 
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Toilets, southwest room 

House J, northwest room 
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House J, south patio 

South Terrace, southeast corner 
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Appendix 7. Path Matrix of the Palenque Cross Group and Palace Phases 1-6 


Palenque Cross Group Path Matrix 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Path Matrix Phase 1 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Path Matrix Phase 2 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Path Matrix Phase 4 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Path Matrix Phase 4 (Cont.) 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Path Matrix Phase 5 (Cont.) 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Path Matrix Phase 6 
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9 9 9 9 


2 3 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 
2 3 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 
2 3 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 
2 3 4 566 6 6 6 6 
2 3 4 5 6 6 666 6 7 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


7 
7 
fá 
7 
7 
8 
5 
5 
5 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


8 5 7 8 
8 5 7 8 
8 5 7 8 
8 5 7 8 
8 5 7 8 


ba 5 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 3 67 7 67 62 7 7 8 8 8 8 


5b 5 4 5 6 6 6 6 63 67 767 62 7 7 8 8 8 8 


5c 5 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 3 67 767 62 7 7 8 8 8 8 


5d 5 4 5 6 6 6 66 3 67 767 62 7 7 8 8 8 8 


9 


8 


9 


5e 5 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 3 67 767 62 7 7 7 8 8 8 


3 


8 8 8 8 


23 44 4 44 4 6 
23 44 4 44 4 6 
23 44 4 44 4 6 


8 8 7 8 8 8 
3 


3 
3 


5 6 7 7 7 8 8 


5f 5 5 4 6 5 6 6 6 6 3 4 667 7 7 2 4 3 
5g 5 4 5 6 6 6 6 5 3 6 6 6 4642 77 7 7 7 7 7 3 5 7 7 


sá 
7 
á 


8 
8 
8 


8 
8 
8 


1 
1 
1 


5h 5 4 5 6 6 6 6 5 3 6 66464 2 77 7 77 7 7 3 5 7 7 


3 


54 5 6 6 6 6 5 3 6664642 77777 7 7 3 5 7 7 


5i 


23 3 3 33 3 5 
2344 4 44 4 6 


1 


4 4 4 2 


5 


5 5 6 6 4 6 6 4 4 7 5 5 3 5 3 3 6 8 é 666 62 4 6 6 


5k 54 5 6 5 6 65 3 6 6 6 4642 77 7 7 7 7 7 3 5 7 7 


5j 


7 
6 


8 
7 


8 


1 


3 


7 


3 3 3 3 4 
3 3 3 3 
5 5 5 5 


2 3 3 


2 3 3 


1 
1 
6 5 6 4 3 4 5 5 


4 4 4 2 


BL 5 5 6 6 4 6 6 4 4 6 5 5 25 3 3 5 7 6666 624 6 6 


3 
3 
1 


4 4 4 2 


55253 3 4 65 666 6 24 6 6 


5m 5 5 6 6 4 6 6 4 4 5 


8 
8 


5 6 7 7 4 6 6 


5 2 4 3 


5n 5 5 4 6 5 6 6 6 6 3 4 6 5 7 5 


50 5 5 4 6 5 é 6 6 6 3 4 5 


5 5 5 4 


3 3 3 


5 7 7 5 444 4 444 2 
Be H De AA RS TE Te POP SE hé La 
6.9. OP BT FE AD OT TO 4 


6 6 6 3 3 4 5 5 


5 2 4 3 5 4 6 6 5 6 8 


7 5 


5 


4 6 6 4 3 3 3 3 1 


5 2 4 6 6 


5 4 6 3 5 
5 2 4 4 3 5 7 7 


3 


bp 5 6 6 6 4 66 4 6 4 5 4 3 5 3 5 


1 


5g 5 5 4 6 4 6 6 5 6 3 4 3 4 64 6 2 4 3 


8 
8 


br 5 6 6 6 4 6 6 67 7 5 357 7 8 7 8 6 6 42 2 6 8 8 


5 7 7 8 3 5 2 4 6 6 6 6 8 8 


5 6 5 6 4 6 667 4 3 5 


5s 


9 


9 


8 5 5 5 5 5 5 55 5 7 
8 10 9 8 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 9 


8 


6 


8 42 2 4 


5 6 6 6 6 664 7 7 7 7 5 3 3 7 6 8 7 8 8 8 


5u 5 6 6 6 6 664 7 7 7 7 7 3 5 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 


5t 


9 9 9 9 
9 9 9 9 


8 


8 64 4 2 
8 5 7 8 


2 3 3 566 6 6 6 6 8 


1 


ii 
5 
8 


8 


5v 5 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 3 6 7 7 67 62 7 7 8 8 8 8 


7 


8 


2344 444 4 7 


1 


3 


5w 5 4 5 6 6 6 6 5 3 6 6 6 4642 77 7 7 7 7 7 3 5 7 7 
5x 55 4 6 5 6 6 6 6 3 4 667 7 7 2 4 3567 77 8 8 


6265 6 7 7 77 6 4 7 7 7 57 5 


3 


8 8 8 6 


5 5 5 5 


5 3 2 344 444 4 6 


8 8 7 8 8 8 
5 


6 4 4 2 3 4 5 5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


8 


8 
8 


9 


8 
á 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
7 


9 9 
8 
8 
8 


8 
8 


7 


8 4 6 8 


3 8 8 8 8 8 8 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


6b 66 7 7 5 7 7 5 5 8 66464 479 7-777 7 3 5 7 7 


3 23 44 4 4 4 4 6 


6 66 7 7 5 7 7 5 5 8 6 6 464 4 79 7 7 7 7 7 3 5 7 7 


5 3 2 344 444 4 6 
5 3 2 3 44 444 4 6 
5 3 2 344 444 4 6 


6d 667 7 5 7 7 5 5 8 66464 479 7-77 7 7 3 5 7 7 


6 66 7 7 5 7 7 5 5 8 6 6 464 4 79 7°77 7 7 3 5 7 7 


6f 66 7 7 5 7 7 5 5 8 6 6464 479 7:77 7 7 3 5 7 7 


6g 65 6 7 6 776 4 7 7 7 5 7 5 


9 


9 9 
8 
9 


8 é 44 2 3 45 5 555 5 7 
5 5 3 2 3 44 444 4 6 


8 4 6 8 


3 8 8 8 8 8 8 


8 


8 
(continued) 


5 


6h 66 7 7 5 7 7 5 5 8 66464 479 7°77 7 7 3 5 7 7 


8 9 


7 


5 5 5 5 


6 4 4 2 3 4 5 5 


8 


8 4 6 8 


3 6 8 8 8 8 8 


65 6 7 7 7764 7 7 7 5 7 5 


oi 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Path Matrix Phase 6 (Cont.) 


c la lb lc ld le lf lg 2a 2b 2c 2d 2e 2f 2g 3a 3b 3c 3d 3e 3f 3g 3h 3i 3j 3k 3L 3m 3n 4a 4b 4c 4d 4e 4f 4g 4h 4i 4j 4k 4L 4m An 4o 4p 


667 75 7 7 5 5 7 66464 4 5 7677 7 7 35 7 7 4 
6k 6 6 7 7 5 7 7 5 5 7 664 64 4 5 76777 7 35 7 7 4 


6L 6 6 7 7 5 7 7 5 5 7 664 6 4 4 57 6 7 7 7 7 3 5 7 7 4 


7 6 8 
7 6 8 
7 6 8 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 


8 2 3 4 5 67 7 7 7 7 7 8 10 9 10 10 


8 2 3 4 5 67 7 7 7 7 7 6 


8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
J: 
7 
Z 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7: 


5 


5 5 5323444444 


ój 


5 5 53234444444 


5 5 53234444444 
5 5 53234444442 


6 77744566666 5 2 


4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Gm 6 6 7 7 5 7 7 5 5 4 664644 57 6 7 5 7 7 3 5 7 7 4 


6n 6 6 5 7 6 7 7 7 7 4 5 6 6 8 663 54 6 57 7 6 8 9 9 


6 7 45 5 4 5 66 666 6 4 


60 6 6 5 7 67 7 7 6 4 5 7 6 8 65 3 5 467 8 8 57 7 9 


6 5 6 43 4 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 


5 


op 6 6 5 7 6 7 7 66 4 5 7 5 7 5 5 3 5 4 67 8 8 4 6 6 8 


6g 6 6 5 7 67 7 5 5 4 5 6 4 64 435 4 67 7 7 3 5 5 


5 5 5 3 2 3 44444 4 4 
6 7 6 7 5 4 5 66 6 6 6 6 4 
6 7 6 7 5 4 5 66 666 6 4 
6 7 6 7 5 4 5 66 6666 4 
6 7 6 7 5 4 5 66 6666 4 


7 4 
8 
5 
5 


6 65 76777 7 4 5 7 6 8 6 6 3 5 467 8 8 57 7 9 


6r 


6 65 7677 7 7 4 5 7 6 8 6 6 3 5 467 8 8 57 7 9 


6s 


6 65 7677 7 7 4 5 7 6 8 6 6 3 5 467 8 8 57 7 9 


Gu 6 6 5 7 67 7 7 7 4 5 7 6 8 6 6 3 54 67 8 8 577 9 


6t 


999989999997 4 


6v 6 6 5 7 6 7 7 7 7 4 5 7 7 8 8 8 3 5 46 7 8 8 8 9 9 9 


ów 6 5 6 7 7 7 7 7 4 7 8 8 7 8 7 3 78 8 9999 6 8 9 9 


9 7 8 10 


6x 6 5 6 7 7 7 7 7 4 6 7 8 7 8 8 3 5 7689 9 9 68 9 9 


6 7 7 7 5 4 5 66 6 6 6 6 6 9 7 8 10 


6y 6 7 7 7 7 7 7 5 76 79 6 4 48 5 768 9 9 9 5 3 3 5 


3 


5 7 7 5 4 44 444 4 2 
7 7 2 3 4 5 6 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 10 8 9 10 


676 7 5 7 7 5 7 5 65 4 6 4 6 4 65 746 63 5 7 7 6 


6a 6 5 6 7 7 7 7 7 4 7 8 8 7 8 7 3 6879 9 9 9 6 8 9 9 


6z 


6 2 6 8 


5 


7 1010 8 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 5 
7 6 7 8 8 8 8 8 5 7 8 9 8 9 9 4 6 8 7 9 101010 7 9 10 10 6 9 34 5 é 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 7 10 8 9 11 


6ab 6 7 6 7 5 7 7 7 8 5 4 6 6 8 79 46 3 577 768 9 9 9 


7a 


9 6 7 10 


8 


8 3 4 5 5 67 7 7 7 7 7 5 


8 7 8 6 5 67 7 7 7 7 7 5 
4 7 3 4 3 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 9 7 8 10 
4 7 5 5 3 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 8 10 10 9 10 


7b 7 6 6 8 7 8 8 8 5 5 68 79 7 4 4 6 5 78 9 9 6 8 8 10 6 


6 7 10 


7 7 6 8 7 8 8 8 7 5 68 7 9 7 7 4 65 78 9 9 6 8 8 10 7 


7d 7 6 7 8 8 8 8 7 5 é 7 8 é 8 6 4 5 7 6 8 9109 5 7 8 9 


7c 


7 6 7 8 7 8 8 7 5 8 8 8 6 8 64799 99 9 9 579 9 


7f 7 7 8 8 6 8 8 6 67 7 7 5 7 5 5 6 8 7 8 8 8 8 4 6 8 8 


7e 


7 9 


8 


é 4 6 43 45 5 5 55 5 é 9 


4 7 5 5 3 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 8 10 10 9 10 


5 
Th 7 7 6 8 7 8 8 7 6 5 6 8 6 8 6 64 65 789 95 77 7 6 74 7 4 4 5 66666 6 5 


7g 7 6 7 8 7 8 8 7 5 8 8 8 68 649 99 99 99 579 9 


6 7 10 
8 


8 


9 


7 


6 6 6 4 3 45 5 5 5 5 5 6 9 


6 6 6 4 3 45 5 5 5 5 5 


5 
5 
5 
5 


7 7 8 8 6 8 8 6 67 7 7 5 7 5 5 6 8 7 8 8 8 8 4 6 8 8 


7i 


5 
3 
5 


7 7 6 8 7 8 8 6 6 5 6 7 5 7 5 5 4 65 7 8 8 8 4 6 6 8 


7k 7 7 6 8 6 8 8 6 65 7 7 5 7 5 5 4 8 7 8 6 8 8 4 6 8 8 


7j 


7 20) Ze: “9 
8 
6 


6 6 6 4 3 45 5 5 5 5 5 


Za 
4 4 8 


6 76 6 4 3 4 5 5 5 5 5 5 


7L 7 8 6 8 7 8 8 6 6 5 6 8 7 559 4 65 78 9 9 4 4 4 6 


7 6 8 8 6 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 3 4 


7m 7 8 7 8 6 8 8 6 8 6 6 65 75 7 5 75 75 7 7 4 6 8 8 


6 6 6 4 3 45 5 5 5 5 5 5 


5 
8 


7n 7 7 6 8 7 8 8 6 6 5 6 7 5 7 5 5 4 65 7 8 8 8 4 6 6 8 


3 5 
6 7 10 


7 


8 
11 11 10 11 


11 9 10 12 


799 7 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 4 5 


7o 7 8 7 8 6 8 8 7 9 6 5 7 6 8 6 8 5 7 4 668 8 579 9 


5 


8 6 6 45 67 7 7 7 7 7 9 


10 10 10 10 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 8 


7p 7 7 6 8 7 8 8 8 8 5 6 8 8 9 9 9 4 65 78 9 9 9 101010 9 


8 7 8 9 8 9 9 8 69 9 9 7 9 7 5 101010101010 10 6 8 1010 5 


8b 8 7 8 9 9 9 9 9 6 8 9 10101010 5 7 9 8 1011 11 11 8 10 11 11 


8a 


7 104 56789 99 9 9 9 8 


7 8 10 
10 8 9 11 


9 


6 7 7 7 5 4 56 6 6 6 6 6 o 


8 8 79 79 9 7 7 6 7 8 6 8 665 7689 9 9 57 7 9 
8d 8 7 8 99 9 9 8 678 9 79 7 5 6 8 7 9 1011 10 6 8 9 10 5 


8c 


8 4 5 4 5 67 7 7 7 7 7 7 


6 7 7 7 5 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


9 7 8 10 
9 7 8 10 


8 8 79 8 99 7 7 6 7 8 68 665 7689 9 9 57 7 9 


8f 8 8 79 8 9 9 7 7 6 7 8 6 8 665 7689 9 9 5 7 7 9 


8e 


6 7 7 7 5 4 5 66 6 6 6 6 6 


9 8 9 7 6 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 6 9 7 8 11 


8g 8 8 7 9 8 9 9 9 8 6 7 9 8 10 8 8 5 7 é 8 9 1010 7 9 9 11 8 


9a 


11 5 6 7 8 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 9 12 10 11 13 


9b 9 8 9 10 9 1010 9 7 101010 8 10 8 6 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 7 9 1111 69 7 7 5 é 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 10 12 12 11 12 


9 8 9 1010101010 7 9 1011 11 11 11 6 8 10 9 11 12 12 12 9 11 12 12 8 


10 8 9 11 


8 8 8 6 5 67 7 7 7 7 7 7 


9 9 8 10 9 1010 8 8 7 8 9 7 9 7 7 6 8 7 9 101010 6 8 8 10 7 


9c 


12 6 7 8 9 10 11 11 11 11 11 11 10 13 11 12 14 


10a 10 9 10 11 11 11 11 11 8 10 11 12 12 12 12 7 9 11 10 12 13 13 13 10 12 13 13 9 


247 


5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


5 5 6 6 6 6 6 5 
5 4 6 7 7 7 7 7 6 7 6 7 


5 


5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
5 6 


5 


5 
6 4 4 6 4 65 6 6 5 


6 
4 
6 
6 
4 


5 
5 


5 
5 
6 


5 5 5 5 


5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
4 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 4 4 5 4 


4 444 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 


4q 4r 4s 4t 4u 4v 4w 4x 4y 4z 4aa ba 5b 5c 5d 5e 5f 5g 5h 5i 5j 5k 5L 5m bn 50 bp 5q 5r 5s 5t 5u 5v 5w 5x 6a 6b 6c od 6e 6f 6g 6h Gi ój 
5 5 5 5 4 4 4 4 5 3 


c 
la 


6 5 6 


5 6 66 6 4 4 


5 5 6 5 


5 5 5 5 5 4 5 


3 
5 
4 


5 4 


3 


3 


lb 4 5 5 5 3 3 


6. °F OF, DE LE EOD ha E hi ft 


5 7 5 5 5 5 5 6 


6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


6 6 6 6 6 6 6 666 6 6 
6 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 4 5 


7 5 


5 


6 


5 4 4 4 4 6 6 6 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


6 6 6 6 666 6 6 6 


5 


4 


ld 3 5 5 5 4 4 4 3 5 


6. Lë FOE. AER FT 
D DATE TAR SEAT TD OT TE 


6 6 5 5 5 5 5 6 


6 6 6 6 6 6 6 666 6 6 


5 
5 
5 
5 
2 


6 6 6 6 66 6 666 6 6 


6 6 6 6 6 6 5 
3 3 a 3 3 6 3 


5 
5 


lf 5 5 5 5 5 


6 5 


5 


5 
3 


5 6 6 4 4 6 
6 6 667 7 7 7 3 


6 6 4 
3 


5 54 5 4 
3 3 4 3 


3 5 


5 


5 


lg 5 3 3 3 5 


6 4 5 5 5 55 4 5 4 5 
3 7 8 8 8 8 8 7 8 7 7 


4 4 


4 3 74 7 7 6 6 


3 


5 
5 
5 
2 
5 
3 


6 6 6 6 6 3 6 667 6 6 
7 7 7 7 74 6 665 6 
7 7 7 7 766 665 6 


2b 6 6 6 6 2 2 2 2 6 5 


2c 


4 4 5 45 3 77 7 6 4 7 66 6667 6 7 6 


5 
5 


3 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 


4 6 


3 


3 


4 66 6 3 3 


6 7 6 6 6 66 7 6 7 6 
6 5 44 4 4 4 5 4 5 4 
7 7 6 6 6 66 7 6 7 6 


5 4 3 3 5 7 7 7 6 


6 
5 
7 
5 


2d 2 6 6 6 5 


3 4 5 55 7 é 4 


5 


5 
7 
5 


6 6 6 6 6 6 4 4 4 3 4 2 
7 7 7 7 7 7 6 6 65 6 
6 6 6667 4 4 4 3 4 
2222272 223 2 
TOE AR LD FT E 


6 7 7 3 3 7 6 


5 
3 
3 
5 


Z A Be od BR FBT if. 


2f 6 2 22 6 6 6 6 4 6 


2g 6 4 2266 6 


3a 


3 4 77 3 5 6 4 75 44 4 44 5 4 5 4 


5 


62 4 


7 3 4 4 4 4 4 3 4 3 4 


6 8 8 7 8 2 2 


6 7 7 6 6 6 6 6 4 2 


3 2 73 68 7 7 2 8 7 7 7 77 8 7 65 


2 2 


4 


1 
3 


3b 6 7 7 7 


3c 


4 8 5 8 8 7 7 48 99 9 9 9 8 9 8 7 


6 4 4 5 

5 4 3 62 7 8 8 
6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

4 


6 
6 


7 6 


3 


3 


TARAS AS 


3 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 8 6 
5 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 8 7 


7 6 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 8 7 


if 
7 


3 


3 
5 


8 8 8 8 7 3 7 7 7 6 7 6 
8 8 8 8 8 5 7 7 76 7 6 
8 8 8 8 8 6 7 7 7 6 7 6 
8 8 8 8 8 7 7 7 76 7 6 
8 8 8 8 8 7 7 7 7 6 7 6 


3d. Ah Ei 2 2 2 FOF 3 


5 6 4 8 8 8 


5 6 


5 7 77 4 4 4 4 5 7 4 


3e 


6 4 3 2 4 6 8 8 8 


34 3 7 7 7 5 5 5 5 5 7 5 
7 7 7 6 6 6 


3g 1 


7 7 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 8 7 


4 2 6 8 8 8 


6 5 
6 5 
5 2 
6 6 4 


7 
7 
4 


6 5 7 6 


3h 2 7 7 7 6 6 6 65 7 6 


7 7 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 8 7 


3 
5 
7 
7 
2 
5 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 


4 2 6 8 8 8 
3 4 775 7 6 4 


7 4 3 3 3 3 3 4 3 4 3 


3 6 6 4 6 5 
5 8 8 2 4 7 


6 8 6 7 8 8 2 4 8 


8 


2 
4 


3 3 2 3 
5 5 4 5 


Bob be ba" “ó 
7 7 7 7 7 8 5 


5 


6 
7 


3 


7 Lf F TF B 5 


6 5 


5 


8 6 5 5 5 5 5 6 


335 3 1 1 
3k 7 3 1 1 
3L 7 


8 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 8 7 
8 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 8 7 
7 3 4 4 4 4 4 3 4 3 4 


8 8 8 8 8 8 7 7 76 7 6 
8 8 8 8 8 8 7 7 7 6 7 6 
8 6 5 5 5 5 5 6 


LECTER DA 


SS MK ls POE. Be A 


8 6 7 8 8 4 2 8 


1 


5 6 8 8 7 8 8 


6 6 4 


5 


3 
4 


6 4 4 4 4 4 7 2 2 2 3 2 


3m 6 7 7 7 6 6 6 6 4 1 


5 
5 
5 
3 


6 
4 
4 
2 


5 
5 
5 
3 


5 4 6 6 8 7 
6 6 7 9 9 8 10 1 


4 
4 
4 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


5 5 4 5 


LAR RE EBS 


1 


7 
7 
7 


ZS A Zë 3B 5 
7 8 7 7 7 7 7 6 5 3 


4b 7 8 7 7 7 7 7 7 5 3 


1 


3n 


8 4 5 5 5 5 5 4 


3 34 3 4 


8 3 


1 


4a 


8 4 5 5 5 5 5 4 


6 6679 9 8 9 2 
4 3 4 5 8 8 5 8 3 


334 3 4 
1 


6 4 4 4 4 4 7 2 2 2 1 2 


222 2 2 8 3 


8 2 3 3 3 3 3 2 


2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


1 


2 


1 


73222 22 3 2 3 2 
8 4 3 3 3 3 3 4 3 4 3 
8 5 44 4 4 4 5 4 5 4 
8 5 44 4 4 4 5 4 5 4 
8 5 44 4 4 4 5 4 5 4 
8 5 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 5 4 
854 4 4 44 5 4 5 4 


34 7 7 5 7 3 


4 4 3 4 7 7 5 7 5 


3 


3 


4d 4 64 4 6 6 6 4 2 2 


3 32 3 


5 5 5 5583 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


2 3 


5 
4f 4 644 7 7 7 6 2 4 


4644 7 7 7 


4e 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


4 
1 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
6 


6 6 6 6 68 4 4 4 3 4 
6 6 6 6 6 8 4 4 4 3 4 
6 6 6 6 68 4 4 4 3 4 
6 6 6 6 68 4 4 4 3 4 
6 6 6 6 68 4 4 43 4 
6 6 6 6 68 4 4 4 3 4 


3 4 775 7 6 4 


4g 4 6 4 4 7 7 7 6 2 4 


3 4 775 7 6 4 


4h 4 6 4 4 7 7 7 62 4 


4i 


a 477576 4 


4 644777624 


3 4 775 7 6 4 


46447 7 7 6 2 4 


4j 


2765 7 6 4 65 44 4 44 5 4 5 4 


1 
2 


5 


5 


4k 4 6 4 4 5 


3766666767 5 
6 9 8 8 8 8 8 9 8 9 8 
49 8 8 8 8 8 9 8 8 7 


Z 
8 
8 


7 4 7 9 8 


1 


8 8 8 8 7 3 6 665 6 4 


Et, Ub AT fé fe ns. Dw ES A 2 


5 4 3 759 9 9 


7 


8 8 7 8 7 
8 8 7 8 7 


999 9 9 6 8 
999 9 8 4 8 


5 
3 


8 
8 


6 
6 


5 
3 


5 
3 


5 


4m 6 8 8 8 5 
4n 6 8 8 8 3 3 


4718 9 9 


5 


7 4 4 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Path Matrix Phase 6 (Cont.) 


4q 4r 4s 4t 4u 4v 4w 4x 4y 4z 4aa 5a 5b 5c 5d 5e 5f 5g 5h 5i 5j 5k 5L 5m 5n 50 5p 5q br 5s 5t 5u 5v 5w 5x 6a 6b 6c od Ge 6f 6g 6h Gi o 


5 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 8 6 
8 9 8 8 8 8 8 9 8 9 8 
8 7 6 6 6 66 7 6 7 6 
9 9 8 8 8 8 8 9 8 9 8 


5 5 9997 


1 
5 3 7 7 9 8 


1 
7 99 7 8 9 9 5 


2 


5 


40 4 8 8 8 4 4 4 467 499 9 9 9 5 7 7767 6 5 
7 99 9 9 9 8 8 8 8 7 8 7 7 


4p 2 8 8 8 7 7 7 7 6 8 


4q 


8 
6 
8 


7 9 9 9 


8 7 6 5 


7 5 


7 


5 


8 8 8 8 8 8 6 6 65 6 5 


8 6 6 7 7 7 7 4 6 7 
x 4 4 8 8 


x 
8 


9 
8 


1 
5 


6 9 9 3 5 8 


7 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 


999 9 9 9 8 8 8 7 8 
8 8 8 8 8 9 6 6 65 6 
8 8 8 8 9 9 6 6 65 o 


8 8 8 8 7 1 


8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
2 


8 8 6 8 


8 
8 


4r 


69 7 6 6 6 66 7 6 7 6 
6 9 7 6 6 6 66 7 6 7 6 


8 
8 
8 


1 
34 3 8 459 7 8 


6 9 9 


5 


5 
3 3 4 3 8 4 7 9 8 


3 3 4 a 8 4 7 9 8 
3 3 4 3 8 4 7 9 8 


1 
5 
5 


7 
7 


5 
7 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


é 4x 2 8 8 6 4 6 
642 x 8 4 6 


As 


8 8 


4t 


3 9 8 8 8 8 8 9 8 7 6 
3 9 8 8 8 8 8 9 8 7 6 
3 9 8 8 8 8 8 9 8 7 6 
376666676 5 4 
8 5 444445 4 5 4 


8 
1 


8 8 8 7 8 


> 2. E A 


4 7 8 8 8 


8 8 8 8 7 3 8 8 8 7 8 
8 8 8 8 7 3 8 8 8 7 8 


2 7 7 
DARAS 


1 
x 


x 
1 


4v 7 8 8 8 2 


4w 7 8 8 8 2 


7 7 7 6 5388856 4 


4 7 6 6 6 6 68 4 4 43 4 3 


7 6 2 


X 


4x 7 8 6 8 2 2 2 


5 3 4 7 7 5 7 6 4 


5 


x 


4y 4644 7 7 7 7 


4z 


5 49 9 79 4 2 3 44444 3 4 3 4 


3 
6 


7 4 4 4 4 4 8 2 2 2 3 2 


x 


68 667 7 7 6 4 


9 8 8 8 8 8 9 8 7 6 


8 
6 7 7 8 1010 9 10 2 4 9 5 6 6 6665 é 5 6 


3 3 4 3 8 4 7 9 8 


8 8 8 8 7 3 8 8 8 7 8 


x 
8 
8 
8 
8 


4a 7 8 8 8 2 2 2 2 7 7 


5a 


22229 4 4 45 4 5 


x 
2 
2 


8 7 6 4 
8 7 6 4 
7 6 4 
6 6 4 


8 
8 


8 9 8 8 8 8 


6 7 7 8 1010 9 10 2 4 9 5 6 6 6 66 5 6 5 6 


2229 4 445 4 5 


x 
2 


5b 8 9 8 8 8 8 


5c 


6 7 7 8 1010 9 10 2 4 9 5 6 6 6 66 5 6 5 6 


229 4 4 45 4 5 


x 


8 9 8 8 8 8 


7 7 8 1010 8 10 2 4 9 5 6 6666 5 6 3 4 


5 


29 4 4465 4 5 


x 


2 2 2 


5d 8 9 8 8 8 8 


5e 


8 5 6 6 6 66 5 6 5 6 


4 7 7 8 10 9 8 10 2 4 


8 4 44 5 4 5 


x 


5 64 7 2 2 2 2 


3 
8 
8 
8 
5 


8 9 89 7 7 7 


6 4 4 5 49 5 8 109 9 4109 9 9 99109 8 7 


9998 9 7 
x 


999 9 8 x 


3 
8 
8 
8 
7 
8 
6 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 


8 
2 
2 
2 
3 


8 
4 
4 
4 
3 


3 
8 
8 
8 


3 


5S 8 99 9 1 


5 569 9 79 4 2 9 3 44 4 44 3 4 3 4 


44444 9 


Se 6 8 6 6 8 8 


5 569 9 79 4 2 9 3 44 4 4 4 3 4 3 4 


5 


5 
5 


3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
x 
2 
2 


3 
3 


x 2 3 2 


4 4 4 4 4 9 2 


5h 6 8 6 6 8 8 


5i 


699 79 42 9 3 44 4 4 4 3 4 3 4 


4 4 4 4 4 9 2 2 x 3 2 5 


5 


6 8 6 6 8 8 


8 


5 5 5 8 3 3 3 x 3 2 4 4 4 5 8 8 6 8 5 3 
5 6 9 107 9 4 2 9 


5 


bk TAZA 7 7 


5j 


4 1 4 
7 4 3 3 3 33 4 3 42 
6 4 3 3 3 3 3 4 3 4 1 
4 6 5 5 5 55 6 5 4 3 
4 6 5 5 5 55 é 5 


444 4 4 1 


1 


5 


5 


3 
x 
1 
3 
3 


5 54 5 4 4 


8 8 8 8 8 4 6 6 65 6 


x 
8 10101010109 9 9 9 8 9 


4 4 4 4 4 9 2 2 2 3 


6 4 2 
5 
5 


8 


5k 6 8 6 6 8 8 


3 
3 
5 
5 
5 


3 3 4 5 8 8 6 8 5 
2 2 4 4 8 7 4 8 5 


3.32 3 


5 5 5 7 3 


5 
5 


5L 5 7 5 5 6 6 é 4 3 3 


5 5 5 6 3 3 3 2 3 


3 
5 
5 


3 
5 
5 


5 
3 
3 


5 


5m 5 7 5 5 5 
bn 7 9 5 7 3 3 


4 5 4 9 5 4 10 6 


x 
4 
5 


4 4 2 


5 5 4 5 
7 7 7 7 7 4 5 5 5 4 5 
Lo oP OE oA GAS 
8 


6 6 6 5 4 4 5 


1 
3 


5 3 


3 2 8 5 6 10 7 


x 
3 


50 7 9 7 7 3 3 


5 6 5 5 5 5 5 6 5 6 5 


7 5 6 8 7 
6 5 7 9 8 


1 
x 


x 
1 


5 


5p 5 755 4 4 4 4 3 5 
5q 5 8 6 6 3 3 


5r 


6 4 7 6 6 6667 6 7 5 


5 
8 


3 4 4 
8 7 9 


3 


8 
799 9 4 4 4 4 7 9 4 101010109 5 9 9 9 8 10 8 


7 5 


8 101010 9 9109 9 9 9 9 10 9 10 9 


x 
8 


9 8 7 6 


3.9 9 9 8 8 


5 119 9 9 99 11 9 9 8 
69 7 8 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 7 5 


x 10 9 10 10 9 9 9 9 9 10 9 10 9 


9 10 10 9 


x 


5 


4 4 6 6 7 10 9 


7 
8 
5 
3 


5s 


5 5 7 79 9 9 8 8 8 7 7 76 7 6 x 
559 9 9 9 7 9 9 1010101010109 9 9 8 9 


13 7 7 7 


5t 


10 10 8 9 10 10 6 


8 


1 


5u 9 


4 9 5 6 6 6 66 5 6 5 o 


6 7 7 8 1010 9 10 x 


222229 4 445 4 5 


8 
8 
1 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
8 


7 6 4 
8 
3 


8 
8 
3 


5v 8 9 8 8 8 8 


9 3 444 44 3 4 3 4 
x 10 9 9 9 9 9 10 9 8 7 


x 


699 7 9 4 


5 


5 
6 4 4 5 49 5 8 109 9 


5 


3 


999 9 8 49 9 98 9D 7 


4 4 4 4 4 9 2 2 2 3 2 
5 


2 
8 


4 
8 


5w 6 8 6 6 8 8 


5x 8 9 9 9 3 3 


6a 


5 103 3 3 41 4 4 6 6 6 7 1011 8 105 3 10 x 5 5 5 55 2 3 2 5 
699 79 6 4 9 5 


5 5 5 


2 SZ SH H OL TB. 3 


2 2 din Qe SN 4 


x 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


4 4 


6 66669 4 4 4 1 4 3 


6 4 4 
6 4 4 
6 4 4 
6 4 4 
6 4 4 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


6b 6 8 6 6 8 8 


2 2 2 Zo 4 


X 


6 6 6 6 6 9 4 4 4 1 4 3 699 79 6 49 5 2 


6 8 6 6 8 8 


6d 6 8 6 6 8 8 


6c 


22 3 2 5 4 


x 


699 79 6 49 5 2 2 


6 66669 4 4 4 1 4 3 


23 2 5 4 


5 569 9 79 6 49 522 2 x 


5 


6 66669 4 4 4 1 4 3 


6 8 6 6 8 8 


6f 6 8 6 6 8 8 


6e 


3 2 5 4 


699 79 6 49 522 2 2 x 


5 


6 66669 4 4 41 4 3 


5 


3 2 3 


x 


3 10 2 3 3 3 3 3 


5 5 5 5 10 3 3 3 4 1 6 6 6 7 1011 8 10 5 
5 699 79 6 49 3 222 2 2 3 


óg 797799 9 7 5 3 


6h 6 8 6 6 8 8 


2 


3 


X 


5 


5 


3 


6 6 6 6 6 9 4 4 4 1 4 3 


6 4 4 


8 
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3 
x 


x 


3 8 25 5 5 5 5 2 3 


5 9 8 59 6 4 75 44 4 4 4 3 2 3 


4 4 4 5 6 7109 7 10 5 


5 5 5 3 5 8 3 3 3 4 1 


7 
6 8 6 6 6 6 644 4 6 6664 67 4 4 4 3 4 2 
6k 6 8 6 6 6 6 6 44 4 6 6665 674 4 4 3 4 2 


5 A 


ZL DOF RR TD at 


6i 


3 3 5 
3,3 5 
353455 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
7. 
6 
5 
3 
5 


ój 


5 9 8 59 6 4 75 444 4 4 4 34l 
5 9 8 59 6 4 7 5 444 44 5 4 5 2 


6L 6 8 6 6 6 6 6 4 4 4 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 4 4 4 3 4 2 


5 5 444 44 5 4 5 2 
5 7 6 6 666 7 6 7 4 
5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 4 4 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 3 3 
5 5 44 4 4 4 5 4 4 2 
5 7 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 5 4 
5 7 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 5 4 
5 7 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 5 4 
5 7 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 5 4 


4 3 9 65 9 6 4 
143 9 6 7 11 8 6 


5 7 5 10 6 5 11 5 


1 


3 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6m 6 8 6 6 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 6 6 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 3 4 2 


8 8 8 8 8 5 6 6 6 5 6 4 
5 5 5 5 3 5 666 5 5 4 
4 6 6 6 4 45 5 5 5 4 4 3 


6 6 8 4 6 44 42 44 4 7 7 7 5 55 4 4 4 3 4 2 


6n 8 10 8 8 4 4 4 4 6 6 4 


6 
5 


5 9 63 9 7 4 


4 


60 8 10 6 8 4 4 4 2 6 6 


4 6 5 10 6 4 10 6 


3 5 


6p 7957444255 


5 6 5 10 6 5 117 6 
5 6 5 10 6 5 11 7 6 
5 6 5 10 6 5 11 7 6 


5 6 5 10 6 5 11 7 6 
5 5 6 5 10 6 9 1110 10 1 11 10 10 10 10 10 11 10 9 8 


8 106 8 4 4 4 266 4 77 7 65 5 66 6 5 6 4 
8 106 8 4 4 4 2 66 4 77 7 65 5 66 6 5 6 4 


6r 


6s 


8 106 8 4 4 4 2 66 4 7 7 76 556 6 6 5 6 4 
Gu 8 10 6 8 4 4 4 2 66 4 7 7 7 6 556 6 6 5 6 4 


6t 


6v 9 101010 4 4 4 4 9 9 2 10101010 9 5 10 10 10 9 10 8 


9 6 7 7 7 7 7 6 7 6 7 
7 6 7 7 7 7 7 6 7 6 6 


5 


5 
7 9 6 7 7 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 6 4 


5 8 8 9 1110 9 11 3 
3 7 8 71 8 7 11 3 


9 5 5 5 6 5 6 
7 5 5 5 6 5 6 
699 9 7 7 7 6 6 6 5 6 5 3 7 7 8 11 8 
6 


5 
6 


1 
1 


3 3 3 3 


3 3 3 3 


8 
6 


8 6 7 5 


6x 9 10 8 10 6 6 6 4 7 5 


6w 9 10 9 10 8 8 


1 


Dy 8 6 2 4 6 6 6 4 6 6 


28 4 7 9 8 6 6 7 6 6 666 7 6 7 6 


1 


8 8 8 8 8 6 6 6 6 5 6 5 4 


6 8 6 6 5 5 5 5 4 6 
6aa 9 10 8 9 7 7 6 


6z 


5 7 4 7 7 7 7 7 4 5 2 6 


1101011 9 8109 9 9 9 9 10 9 10 9 


4 4 5 8 8 11 9 7 11 3 


3 8 5 5 5 6 3 5 


1 


3 3 3 


5 
5 7 9 7 111111111069 9 9 8 9 8 


5 


7 


5 


6 6 4 5 9 
7 4 4 4 4 2 8 6 667 6 7 6 4 8 9 8 129 8 12 4 6 8 7 8 8 8 8 8 7 8 7 7 


8 


7 


Gab 8 9 9 9 5 5 


6 


8 


7a 10 11 9 11 7 7 7 


4 2 6 7 6117 6124 667777 777 7 7 5 


4 4 4 4 2 6 6 6 6 6 6 5 


5 3 7 6 5 
37 7 5 


5 
7d 8107 8 6 6 6 4 6 4 6 4 4 4 2 4 7 4 4 4 3 2 4 


7b 9117 9 5 5 


4 2 6 7 6117 6128 7 6 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 6 5 


8 8 8 7 6 67 7 7 6 7 5 


9117 9 5 5 


7e 


2 


3 5 7 7 11 8 6114 4 73 44 4 4 4 3 4 1 


3 
3 


4 3 2 


1 


5 5 7 7 1110 7 116 4 9 3 6 6 6 6 6 


6 66469 4 4 4 5 2 4 
5 5 5 3 5 8 7 7 7 4 3 3 


8 
7g 8 10 8 8 101010 8 6 4 10 6 6 6 6 6114 4 4 5 2 5 


8 10 8 8 8 8 8 6 6 4 
7 


7e 


1 


7 8 4 5 5 5 55 2 3 2 


2 4 4 6 6109 6 10 5 


5 
3 


5 5 


5 


TE DT A df 


1 4 3 4 
6 4 6 6 6 6 6 4 6 2 4 


8 6 3 3 3 3 3 4 


7 7 7 8 11119 11 6 4 113 6 6 6 6 6 


2 5 7 6 11 8 5 11 7 
2 4 4 6 6109 6 10 7 
2 2 4 6 6107 4 10 8 
2 4 2 5 4 10 7 6 10 7 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


7 7 7 3 5 65 5 5 5 3 4 
Be Z PE san TBO Ze SB Be Oh ee 3 


5 


6 5 
5 5 
5 5 
5 
5 
7m 7 9 7 7 6 6 665 769 99 9 9 7 7 7 7 6 7 6 


5 
5 


3 
5 
3 
5 
3 


5 


BOD Te Fo FOF Z 
TADO AA OS vs 


7h 8106 8 5 5 
7k 7 9 7 7 5 5 


4 1 


1 


7i 


6 6 5 5 5 5 5 6 5 5 3 
6 6 5 5 5 5 5 6 5 6 3 
6 6 5 5 5 5 5 6 5 5 3 


3 
3 


8 8 8 6 6 6 5 5 5 4 5 
7 7 7 7 7 65 5 5 4 5 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 


7j 


2 6 6 7 107 2 8 8 


8 8 8 6 6 6 5 5 54 5 4 2 


TL 7 7 3 5 5 5 


6 7 5 2 3 9 3 8109 7 7 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 8 7 


6 6 5 5 5 5 5 6 5 5 3 


5 


3 2 2 4 6 6 10 7 4 10 8 


8 8 8 6 6 6 5 5 5 4 5 
6 1010101010 7 8 8 8 7 8 7 7 7 6 a 4102 9 1110 8 7 9 8 8 8 8 8 9 8 9 8 


5 
5 1010 3 


3.5 5 


5 


™ 7 9 5 7 5 5 


70 8 10 8 8 6 6 6 6 6 8 


6 6 7 6 11 7 1012 11 11 2 12 11 11 11 11 11 12 11 10 9 


8 
6 
7 
3 


11 11 11 11 10 6 11 11 11 10 11 9 


5 
9119911111197 5177777125556 3 6 


7p 10 11 11 11 5 5 


8a 


5 124 7 7 7 7 7 2 5 4 5 


8 8 8 9 12 12 10 12 7 
5 9 10 9 1310 9 13 5 


7989 99 9 9 8 9 8 8 


5 5 5 5 39 7 7 7 8 7 8 


8 10 6 8 6 6 6 466 6 999 7 7 7 666 5 6 4 


8 


8b 11121012 8 8 8 6 9 7 


3 5 7 7 11 8 5 119 6 7 7 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 6 4 


8c 
8d 9 11 8 9 7 7 7 


8e 


8 4 5 5 5 5 5 4 5 2 3 


5 
3 5 7 7 11 8 5 119 é 7 7 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 6 4 
3 5 7 7 11 8 5 119 é 7 7 é 6666 7 6 6 4 
3 7 8 7 12 8 7139 8 7 9 8 8 8 8 8 9 8 7 6 


4 4 8 8 8 12 9 7 12 5 


3 
3 
5 
8 


5 5 5 3 5 8 5 5 5 4 3 5 


7 
8 10 6 8 6 6 646669 9 9 7 7 7 6 6 6 5 6 4 


To ~D 


5 


8f 8 10 6 8 6 6 6 4 6669 9 9 7 7 7 66 6 5 6 4 


8g 10 12 8 10 6 6 6 4 8 8 


699 9 8 7 7 8 8 8 7 8 6 
9 6 6 6 6 410 8 8 8 9 8 9 


6 10 11 10 14111014 6 8 10 9 10 10 10 1010 9 10 9 9 


9a 121311139 9 9 7 10 8 


9b 10 12 10 10 12 12 12108 6 12 8 8 8 8 8 136 6 67 4 7 7 9 9 9 10 131311 138 é 135 8 8 8 8 8 3 6 5 6 


4 4 6 8 8129 6 12107 8 8 7 7 7 7 7 8 7 7 5 


57 7 7 1010108 8 8 7 7 7 6 7 5 
10a 13 14 12 14 10 10 10 8 11 9 10 7 7 7 7 5119 9 9109 10 9 7 11 12 11 151211 15 7 9 11 10 11 11 11 11 11 10 11 10 10 


9117 9 7 7 7 


9c 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 


Palenque Palace Path Matrix Phase 6 (Cont.) 


6k 6L om on 60 6p 6q or 6s or Gu 6v 6w 6x 6y 6z 6aa Gab 7a 7b 7c 7d 7e 7f 7g 7h 7i 7j 7k 7L 7m 7n 70o 7p 8a 8b 8c Sd 8e 8f 8g Ya 9b 9c 10a 


10 
9 


7 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 9 9 9 


8 
7 
8 
6 
8 
8 
6 
8 
6 


DEDO ST Te RARE AE ui HR 


6 
7 
6 
7 
5 
7 
7 
7 
8 
5 
4 
6 
6 
8 


6 
5 
6 


6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 5 


6 
6 
7 


6 6 
la 6 6 
lb 7 7 


Ic 


7 8 7 7 7 8 7 8 8 8 8 8 9 
6 7 6 8 8 7 8 7 7 7 9 9 8 


6 6 7 6676 7 7 7 7 8 
7 6 6 7 7 8 7 6 8 6 6 6 


5 7 7 


10 


8 8 8 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 10 10 10 11 


5 5 5 5 55 5 5 5 6 6 7 6 


DELE HE DEBA BARR DO RAR FE FP A 


8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
8 7 7 8 7 6 7 7 67 6 7 
8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
8 8 8 7 7 6 7 7 66 6 6 
5 5 7 5 5 65 666 6 6 


7 5 5 6 8 7 8 5 75 5 


11 


8 8 8999 9 9 9 9 10 10 10 11 
8 8 8 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 10 1010 11 


7 6 7 8 9 7 9 8 8 8 10 9 9 


7 


5 6 6 6 666666 7 7 7 5 
DO CBE AE? RE ARS E RA RAR RR RRE DEA 


ld 
le 


JE e De DOT TE ET AR LOS FE Cr fi A BG 


11 


6 7 8 8 9 7 8 7 79 10 9 8 
6 9 8 6 67 6 7 7 8 7 7 8 


LP ORB LOT FOF TER TE db. On 


5 
5 


lg 
2a 


8 
10 
ll 
12 
12 
12 
12 


7 6 65777774477 4 


5 
2b 7 7 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 7 6 6 5 


5 


5 é 5 9 8 6 7 6 6 6 9 10 7 
6 5 69 9 7 8 7 7 7 1010 8 


6 7 7 8 9 10 8 9 8 8 9 11 10 9 


5 


7 
8 
8 


8 6 6 7 8 7 8 676 7 6 6 
9 8 8 8 8 7 8 8 7 7 7 8 


8 7 7 6 65 6655 5 7 


5 5 5 5 55 5 5 5 8 7 7 6 


6 6 6 


2c 


6 7 7 6 7 7 7 7 7 8 8 9 5 


2e 4 4 4 66 5 466667 7 7 6 4 7 


2d 6 6 o 
2f 6 6 


5 é 8 7 106 7 6 6 8 11 8 7 
7 7 8 9 9 10 8 9 8 8 10 11 10 9 


5 
5 
7 
5 


99 9 8 8 7 8 8 777 5 


8 


8 4 6 


8 8 7 6 8 8 8 8 8 8 


6 


5 6 9 7 10 6 7 6 6 8 11 8 7 
5 8 9 5 5 6 5 6 6 8 6 6 7 
4 5 4107 5 6 5 5 5 8 11 6 
7 6 7 6109 7 8 7 7 7 1011 8 


5 


4 4 7 445 4655 5 9 


7 9 7 7 665 6655 5 


9 
4 
6 
3 
5 


6 6 5 4 666 6 8 7 8 4 4 7 


6 5 5 4 666 6 8 


2g 4 4 4 


7 


9 
11 


3 8 6 3 


3 


3a 4 4 4 


6 4 4576946444 
8 6 679 8 9 6 8 6 8 6 
7 5569729 575 7 5 


5 5 4 6 


3° 3 3:33 333 3 7 
5 5 5 5 55 5 5 5 8 7 7 6 
3d 6 6 6 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 8 6 6 5 


5 
LL 


3b 
3c 


8 
7 


10 
12 


8 6 8 1011 9 10 9 9 9 12 11 10 13 
8 8 9 1011 9 10 9 9 10 12 11 10 13 
8 8 9 10 11 9 10 9 9 10 12 11 10 13 


5 4 5 10 8 6 7 6 6 6 9 11 7 


7 7 6 7 1010 8 9 8 8 8 11 11 9 


5 
7 
7 
7 6 65 545 544 4 4 4 45 9 6 8 5655 79 7 6 


5 
9 8 8 7 7 67 7666 4 6 


9 7 78 9 8 9 7 8 7 6 7 


5 6 66666669 8 8 7 9 

5 7 7 7 777779 99 4 9 
3g 7 7 7 7 8 8 7 8 8 8 8 8 9 9 9 6 9 
3h 7 7 7 7 8 8 7 8 8 8 8 8 9 9 9 6 


5 
5 


3e 7 7 


3f 7 7 


7 108 8 9 9 8 9 8 8 8 6 8 


7 109 99 9 89 9 8 8 8 9 


7 109 99 9 8 9 9 8 8 8 9 


6 
8 
9 
9 
9 


9 
6 
8 


10 
12 
13 


8 9 10 10 11 9 10 9 9 11 12 11 10 13 


6 5 4 3 5 5 5 5 8 6 é 5 3 


3 
5 


3i 


6 7 10 8 107 8 7 7 9 11 9 8 
6 9 10 10 11 7 9 7 7 9 12 11 8 


8 3 5 


8 7 65 777 7 9 8 


5 


5 
3k 7 7 7 9 7 6 5 7 7 7 7 9 9 9 3 7 9 


3j 


8 
8 
7 
6 
8 
8 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
4 
6 


8 6 6 7 10 8 10 6 8 66 6 4 


10 8 8 8 9 8 9 7 8 6 8 4 


101010 9 9 8 9 7 8 8 8 6 


3L 7 7 79 9 8 7999 999 95 7 9 


9 
12 


5 8 9 5 7 65 66 8 8 6 7 
6 7 10 8 107 8 7 7 9 11 9 8 
6 9 10 6 4 7 4 7 7 8 5 7 8 
6 9 10 6 5 75 779 6 7 8 
4 710 4 6 5 4 5 5 7 7 5 6 


5 


6 6 7 4 45 4 6 5 5 5 
7 9 8 8 7 7 67 7 66 6 6 


5 6 6 7 


8 7 5 


7 4 5 5 66669 227 7 2 


7 5 65 777 7 9 


5 


TF “Os Teo ET DS 


6 6 5 4 666 6 8 


3m 4 4 4 


7 


5 
5 
5 
3 


3n 


6 
7 
8 
9 


5 4 5 4 66 6 6 
10 4 4 8 4 565 7 6 6 6 o 


10 3 3 7 3 


5 


5 


4a 


INS Zr. CS 
4 
5 


3 


4b 


5 5 6 3 3 43 444 4 4 


6 5 5 4 43 4 4 3 3 3 3 


8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
5 
5 


4 5 43 5 5 5 59 4 4 5 5 


3 
4d 2 2 2 4 4 3 2 4 4 4 4 8 


3 


Ac 


3 69 5 7 4 5 44 6 8 6 5 
4 6 10 6 8 5655 79 7 o 


5 5 4 4 


5 4 3 555 59 6 6 5 4 6 


10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


7 6 65 545 544 4 4 
8 7 7 6 65 6 6 5 5 5 
8 7 7 6 65 6 65 5 5 
8 7 7 6 65 6 6 55 5 
8 7 7 6 65 6 6 5 5 5 
8 7 7 6 6 5 6 6 5 5 5 
8 7 7 6 65 6 65 5 5 


3 3 5 


3 


4e 


5 6107 9 6 7 6 6 8 10 8 7 
5 6107 9 6 7 6 6 8 10 8 7 
5 6107 9 6 7 6 6 8 10 8 7 
5 6107 9 6 7 6 6 8 10 8 7 
5 6107 9 6 7 6 6 8 10 8 7 
5 4 8 7 9 6 7 6 6 8 10 8 7 
5 5 5 9 8 6 7 6 6 6 9 10 7 
8 7 8 11119109 9 9 12 12 10 13 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


6 65 466669 7 7 6 4 7 
6 65 466669 7 7 6 4 7 


4h 4 4 4 6 6 5 466669 7 7 6 4 7 


4f 4 4 4 
4i 


4g 4 4 4 


6 6 5 466669 7 7 6 4 7 
6 6 5 466669 7 7 6 4 7 


5 é 5 4 6 6 6 6 7 7 7 6 2 


4L 442 244 4444 4 4 8 6 6 3 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


4j 


7 
7 


4k 4 4 4 


10 


7 5 5 6 8 6 8 5 65 3 5 


6 7 7 7 77 7 7 7:10 9 9 5 10 6 109 8 9 109 10 8 9 8 7 8 
Be e A e e, ba 0 2 


6 
5 


4m 8 8 


11 


5 3 6119 7 8 7 7 7 10 12 8 


8 


9 7 7 5 


4n 7 7 


251 


12 


9 778 9 79 777 5 7 4 7 5710108 9 8 8 8 11 11 9 


6 


40 6 6 4 4 6 6 6 66 6 6 6108 8 3 9 


4p 8 8 


8 9 9 10 11 12 10 11 10 10 11 13 12 11 14 


8 109 9 8 8 7 8 8 7 7 7 7 7 7 8 109 11 8 9 8 8 1012 10 9 


8 11101010109 10109 9 9 9 


8 99 8 9 9 9 9 9 10 1010 7 10 


8 8 7 6 8 8 8 8 9 9 9 8 6 9 


8 


13 


4 6 6 6 


4r 


8 1010 9 8 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 6 8 10 9 11111110109 10 10 9 9 9 7 9 9 10 11 11 12 10 11 10 10 12 13 12 11 14 


8 8 


5 8 11 9 10 6 8 6 6 8 1110 7 12 


9 9 7 778 7 8 67 5 7 3 7 


9 119 9 8 8 7 8 8 7 7 7 5 


5 
5 


8 


8 6 5 4 6 6 6 6109 8 2 o 


6 6 6 


As 


14 


7 7 8 11 9 12 8 9 8 8 10 1310 9 
5 6 5 11 8 6 7 é 6 6 9 12 7 10 
5 6 5 11 8 6 7 é 6 6 9 12 7 10 
5 6 5 11 8 6 7 6 6 6 9 12 7 10 
a 659 6 4 5 4 4 4 7 10 5 
5 6107 9 6 7 6 6 8 10 8 7 11 
5 8 105 7 é 5 é 6 8 8 6 7 9 


6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
7 
6 
9 
9 
9 
9 


8 8 7 6 8 8 8 8 10 10 10 4 6 9 


6 6 6 


4t 


7 5 5 6 8 7105 7 5 5 5 


7 5 5 6 8 7105 7 5 5 


7 
rá 
6 
5 


4 4 4 4 6 65 466669 7 7 64 7 


4u 6 6 4 4 4 4 4 44 4 4 4 8 6 6 5 


5 


4v 6 6 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 8 6 6 5 


7 7 5 5 6 8 7105 7 5 5 5 


5 
7 
9 


4w 6 6 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 8 6 6 5 


8 


3 


5 3 3 4 65 8 3 5 3 5 


4x 4 4 4 4 2 222222 4 6 4 4 5 


8 7 7 6 6 5 66 5 5 5 5 
6 67 4 4 5 4 5 5 5 5 
7 7 5 5 6 8 7105 7 5 5 5 
11 4 4 8 4 65 67 7 8 7 8 
11 4 4 8 4 65 67 7 8 7 8 
11 4 4 8 4 65 67 7 8 7 8 


11 4 4 7 2 4 3 63 567 6 


5 


5 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
8 
5 
5 
5 
6 
3 
5 


5 6 6 
3 3 3 3 7 6 5 3 5 4 


5 


4 4 4 4 6 6 5 4 6 6 6 6 9 


5 6 3 11 8 6 7 6 6 6 9 12 7 10 


4a 6 6 4444 4 4 4 4 4 2 8 6 6 5 
8 1011759 59 9 9 6 8 10 7 


5a 


8 5 6 7 7 7 7 710 3 3 9 8 
8 5 6 7 7 7 7 7103 3 9 8 
8 5 6 7 7 7 7 7103 3 9 8 
8 5 4 56666103 3 7 8 


8 3 45 5 5 5 5 9 


6 6 6 


8 1011759 59 9 9 6 8 10 7 


5b 6 6 6 


5c 


8 10 11 7 5 9 59 9 9 6 8 10 7 


6 10117 5 7 3 7 7 8 6 8 8 


6 
6 
6 
5 


6 6 
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hieroglyphic texts, 17 
Hunahpu, 50 


Ik’ openings, 80 
Kabah, 3, 8 


La Pasadita, 3 
Lakam Ha’. See Palenque 
Life in an English Country House, 24-26 
literacy, Classic Maya 
text and image, 16-19 
text-image ratios, monumental art, 19 


Maya art 
categories of thematical investigation, 42 
costume elements, 14, 42, 52, 56, 81, 85, 
91, 92, 97, 107, 116, 118, 121, 123, 
173 
inceptive, progressive, completive 
representation, 19 
private sculpture, 63, 67 
public sculpture, 8, 64, 67 
reductionist-comparative and thematical 
investigation, 41-42 
scribes, 15, 17, 19 
Maya cosmology, 9, 86 
Maya site plans, influences on, 8-10 
topography, 6 
murals, 46 


Northern Subterranean Structures, Palenque 
Palace, 73, 74, 135, 136 


Palenque, general description, 48-49 
Palenque Palace, construction sequence, 
68-73 
buildings of the Palace Phase 1, 73-87 
House B, 83-86 
House E, 79-83 
House J, 86-87 
House K, 87 
subterranean galleries and passages, north 
and south, 74-79 
buildings of the Palace Phase 2, 87-109 
House A, 99-109 
House C, 89-99 
buildings of the Palace Phase 3, 109-123 
House A, additions, 120-121 
House A, west foundation captive panels, 
120-121 
House A-D, 110-113 
House B, additions, 121-123 
House D, 113-120 
House E, additions, 123 
southern substructure, east foundation 
altar, 120 
buildings of the Palace Phase 4, 123-128 
House G and H, 125-126 
Tower and toilets, 126-128 
buildings of the Palace Phase 5, 128-131 
House F, 130 
House I, 130 
Sweat Baths, 130-131 
buildings of the Palace Phase 6, 131-133 


House L, 133 
first terrace platform, 136 
Northern Galleries, 73, 74, 88, 109, 136, 
141, 142, 144, 146, 172, 178 
renovation and expansion, 11, 69, 84, 
88 
second terrace extensions A and B, 74, 
136 
second terrace platform, 136, 141 
Palenque Palace, general description, 68-69 
patio-groups, 3 
Piedras Negras, 3, 7, 10, 46, 47, 107 
polychrome vessels, Maya, 15, 91 
popol nah, mat house, 85, 86, 140, 172, 
176 
Popol Wuj, 9, 50, 154 
privacy, 21-22 
English middle class, 24-25 
Roman society, 27 
privacy gradients, 23, 27 
Assyrian palaces, 27-28 
Baphuon Temple, Cambodia, 25 
Fortezza d’Orrolli, Sardinia, 25 
Italian palace, 25 
Japanese palace, 25 
monastic architecture, 29 
pyramids, 4, 7, 8, 11, 33 


Quetzalcoatl, 9 
Quirigua, 6, 8 


regional variations, Maya architecture, 7-8 
Copan architectual style, 7-8 
Petén architectural style, 7 
Puuc architectural style, 8 
Usumacinta architectural style, 7 
residential architecture, 10, 16, 23 
rulers, Palenque 
Ajen Yol Mat, 72 
Akul Mo’Nab’ I, 72 
Akul Mo’Nab’ II, 72 
B’utz’aj Sak Chik, 72, 182 
“Casper II,” 182 
Ix Sak Kuk’, 72 
Ix Yol Ik’nal, 72 
Ian Joy Chitam I, 72, 182 
Kinich Akul Mo’Nab’ III, 72, 123, 124, 
125, 128, 130, 152, 161 
K'inich Janab’ Pakal I, 31, 49, 51, 52, 54, 
58, 60, 61, 69, 72, 73, 76, 77, 79, 81, 
82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 
92, 95, 96, 99, 100, 101, 106, 107, 
109, 112, 121, 123, 130, 135, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 149, 152, 161, 169, 170, 172, 
173, 176, 178, 185 
K'inich Kan Joy Chitam II, 72, 74, 78, 82, 
84, 99, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
120, 121, 123, 130, 146, 147, 148, 
149, 150, 151, 152, 157, 161, 169, 
172, 173, 176, 177, 178, 185 
Kinich uk’ B’alam I, 69, 72, 124, 128, 
130, 131, 158, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
169, 178, 185 
K'inich Kan B’alam I, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 
72, 83, 84, 88, 100, 101, 107, 111, 


112, 123, 135, 173, 177, 182, 183, 
184, 185 

Kinich Kan B’alam III, 72, 124, 128, 158, 
160, 162, 163, 169, 178 

Kuk’ B’alam I, 72, 182 

Kan Balam I, 72, 182, 183, 184 

U Pakal K'inich Janab’ Pakal II, 72, 128, 
158, 162, 163, 169, 178 

Wak Kimi Janab’ Pakal II, 31, 72, 131, 
162, 163, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 
178 


Sayil, 3, 8 
sculptural themes 
Accession, 42, 44, 72, 81, 111, 112, 135, 
140, 150, 172, 176, 177, 178, 182, 
183, 185 
Ancestor Portraiture Solo, 42, 135, 
176 
Ancestor Portraiture with Attendants, 42, 
135, 176 
Auto Sacrifice, 42, 43, 72, 85, 176 
Captive Display, 42, 43, 109, 121, 127, 
135, 150, 154, 157, 176 
Cosmological Celestial, 42, 135, 176 
Cosmological Terrestrial, 42, 135, 176 
Cosmological Underworld, 42, 135, 140, 
172, 176 
God Portraiture Solo, 135 
God Portraiture with Attendants, 42, 135, 
176 
Human Sacrifice, 42, 43, 114, 118, 135, 
150, 151, 157, 176, 178 
Mat Motif, 42, 135, 140, 155, 176 
Portraiture Solo, 42, 135, 176 
Ritual Dance, 42, 43, 85, 126, 135, 154, 
157, 176 
Royal Audience, 42, 44, 94, 122, 135, 140, 
145, 152, 157, 172, 176, 178 
Sacrificial Dance, 42, 116, 135, 150, 151, 
157, 176 
Text, Cosmological, 42, 135, 176 
Text, Dedication, 42, 135, 176 
Text, Historical, 42, 135, 176 
Text, Mythological, 42, 135, 176 
sculpture, Cross Group 
Temple of the Cross, 52-55 
alfardas, 52 
East Sanctuary Jamb, 53 
South Sanctuary Roof, 52 
Tablet of the Cross, 54-55 
West Sanctuary Jamb, 52-53 
Temple of the Foliated Cross, 59-62 
alfardas, 60 
North and South Sanctuary Jambs, 
60-61 
South Sanctuary Roof, 52-61 
Tablet of the Foliated Cross, 61-62 
Temple of the Sun, 55-58 
alfardas, 56 
Northeast Sanctuary Jamb, 57 
Pier A, 56 
Pier B, 56 
roofcomb, 56 
South Sanctuary Roof, 56 
Southeast Sanctuary Jamb, 56 
Tablet of the Sun, 57-58 
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sculpture, Palenque Palace 
East Subterranean Passage 
Vault 1, 78 
Vault 2, 78 
House A 
Medallions, 108 
Pier A, 106 
Pier B, 106 
Pier C, 106-107 
Pier D, 107 
Pier E, 107 
west foundation alfardas, 
108-109 
House A-D 
Palace Tablet, 111-113 
Pier J, 111 
House B 
eastern roof, 86 
narrative scene, 122 
Pier B, 85 
Pier C, 85 
southeastern room, 122-123 
southwestern jambs, 85 
western roof, 86 
House C 
east foundation alfardas, 97 
east gallery masks, 92-94 
east roof, 95 
east side foundation figures and glyph 
blocks, 96-97 
Heiroglyphic Stairs, 95-96 
narrative scene, 94-95 
Pier C, 90 
Pier C, south side, 90-91 
Pier D, 91 
Pier E, 91-92 
Pier E, 92 
Pier E, south side, 92 
west foundation texts, 98-99 
House D 
east foundation Casita Wall, 120 
Pier B, 114-115 
Pier C, 116-117 


Pier D, 117-118 
Pier E, 118 
Pier F, 118-119 
Pier G, 119-120 
House E 
Bicephalic Room, 83 
Del Río Throne, 123 
floral motifs, 81 
Oval Tablet, 81-82 
Serpent Door, 82 
House 1 
Figure and Serpent Door, 130 
masks, north Palace stair, 113 
public and private, 168-173 
South Subterranean Passage Vault, 79 
southern Subterraneos 
Bench 1, 78 
subterranean passage Tableritos, 1, 2, and 
3, 76-78 
Tablet of 96 Glyphs, 130 
Tablet of the Orator and the Tablet of the 
Scribe, 127-128 
Tower 
East Wall figures, 126-127 
West Court Piers, 126-127 
West Subterranean Passage 
Vault 3, 79 
social stratification, 15 
social structure, Classic Maya, 14-16 
elites and commoners, 13-14 
middle class, 14, 24 
specialists, 14 
staff and courtiers, 15 
subordinates, 44, 63, 64, 69, 107, 173, 
177 
titles, 14 
Southern Subterranean Structures, 73, 74, 
136, 163. See Subterraneos 
space 
art, 29 
proxemics, 22-23 
public and private, 21-27 
territoriality, 22-23 


spatial analysis, 32, 48, 174 
stelae, 3, 13, 17, 18, 34, 42, 64, 173, 
176 
structural forms, Maya architecture 
ballcourts, 12-13 
causeways, 13 
courtyards and plazas, 13 
palaces, 11 
temples and shrines, 11-12 
Subterraneos, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 82, 
87, 123, 125, 128, 133, 136, 139, 
143, 144, 149, 152, 156, 158, 163, 
172, 176 
sweat baths, symbolic, 49 
syllabary, Maya, 17 


Temple of Inscriptions, 16, 19, 46, 48, 49, 
67, 82, 83, 92, 100, 113, 147 
The Hidden Dimension, 22 
The Sculpture of Palenque: 
The Early Buildings of the Palace and the 
Wall Paintings, 68 
The Late Buildings of the Palace, 68 
Tikal, 3, 8, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 31, 32, 46, 
96 
tribute, 1, 14, 15, 17, 27, 44, 46, 53, 65, 99, 
176 


Uaxactun, 8, 11, 31, 178 

Underworld, Maya, 8, 10, 12, 13, 50, 52, 53, 
54, 62, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 83, 86, 
108, 113, 115, 118, 119, 138, 140, 
141, 149, 150, 155, 157, 167, 170, 
173, 176, 178 

Uxmal, 3, 8, 30, 36, 175 


writing systems, Mesoamerican, 18-19 
semasiographic communication, 18 


Xibalba, 49, 54. See also Underworld, Maya 


Yaxchilan, 3, 7, 8, 46, 47, 96 
yet nah, companion house, 96 


